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Mr. Ursan,— In the Gentleman’s 
Magazine of August, 1836, p. 118, you 
have permitted a story to be inserted 
with your own guarantee of its authenti- 
city, which story cannot be true. The 
point of the story is, that on a certain 
occasion, and under certain circumstances 
there detailed, King George III. spoke of 
the late Lord Loughborough to Queen 
Charlotte, as ‘‘ the greatest scoundrel in 
his dominions.’? The occasion was this : 
*¢ Just before the final question came be- 
fore the House of Lords, as to the capa- 
bility of his late majesty, George III. to 
resume his functions (after his illness) 
Lord Loughborough died.’’ 

The king’s illness occurred in 1788-9 ; 
Lord Loughborough, or more correctly the 
Earl of Rosslyn, died on the 2dof January, 
1805. Away goes the foundation of the 
story. 

The Duke of Clarence, you say, was 
desired to go down to Windsor, to inform 
the Queen of the circumstance ; Her Ma- 
jesty undertook to break it to the King— 
who anticipated her information by the 
offensive remark which you have quoted. 
The Duke posted to London, found Lord 
Thurlow in the House of Lords, told him 
what had passed, whereupon Lord Thur- 
low observed, that ‘ He did not want a 
stronger proof of the King’s sanity.’ 

The Duke of Clarence could not find 
Lord Thurlow in the House of Lords, for 
the Parliament was not sitting when Lord 
Rosslyn died, nor did it meet in less than 
a fortnight, nor when it did meet, did a 
word pass about the King’s health. Away 
goes the superstructure of the libel. 

As I cannot prove a negative, I cannot 
assert positively that the King never spoke 
disrespectfully of Lord Rosslyn; but no- 
thing is more improbable. His Majesty 
honoured him with special marks of favour 
«(when he resigned the Great Seal), and, 
if I am not very much mistaken, continued 
his favour to the day of Lord Rosslyn’s 
death ;—his lordship’s residence at Baylis, 
near Windsor, giving frequent opportu- 
nities of intercourse. I might add that 

Lord R. died at Baylis, a circumstance 

which makes it very improbable that the 

Duke of Clarence heard of the event be- 

fore it reached Windsor.”’ Dectivs. 

J. L. notices a passage in the Letters 

of the Baron de Bielfield, who was in 

’ London in the year 1741. After men- 
tioning the national sport, boxing, he 
speaks of a curious sort of combat 
with swords as of common occurrence. 
The feet of the antagonists, he says, 
were placed in sandals, which were af- 
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fixed to the ground, so that they could 
not stir in the least from one position. 
Their swords were extremely sharp, and 
very slight towards the point; and the 
wounds, therefore, they gave each other 
were never very deep; ‘‘but the blood 
soon flowed, at which the people ap- 
plauded exceedingly.’ We refer our 
correspondent to Malcolm’s Manners and 
Customs of London, and to Nichols’s Ho- 
garth, under Figg, the prize-fighter, &c. 
for particulars of the gladiatorial sports 
of that day. 

A Constant READER asks what was the 
number of the house in Cornhill, in which 
the poet Gray was born. His biographer, 
Mason, is silent on the subject; neither 
Johnson nor Mitford mention it. 

G. inquires for information as to the 
Pedigree of Lirrtesury, of Stainby and 
of Kirton, in Lincolnshire, from 1600 to 
the present time? Is that family extinct ? 
In MSS. Harl. 1190, f. 78, is an excellent 
pedigree of this family, from 1138 to 
1562, in Cook’s Visitation of Lincoln- 
shire, and it is continued by a later hand 
to 1591. 

A NortruumsriANn asks for an expla- 
nation of the grant of arms and crest, 
with due difference, unto Mark Ogle of 
Eglingham in the county of Northumber- 
land, Gent. descended from the house of 
Musgrave in the same county, by Thomas 
Hawley, Norroy. Dated at London, 18th 
August, 26 Henry VIII. a.p. 1535, which 
is as follows: ‘‘ Silver, a fesse between 
3 Crescents Gules, the second quarter 

Gould an Escouchyne azure, and soe 
quarterly in a chief azure 6 annuletts 
Gould, 3, 2, and one; on all a baston, in 
billike silver.’ A baston is the modern 
baton, well known in heraldry ; what ‘in 
billike’’ is, we cannot say, but can only 
conjecture it may have been intended for 
oblique, i. e. in bend dexter. 

To W. A. and A. R. W. We expect 
announcements of marriages and deaths 
to be authenticated by a real signature. 





Errata. Page 95, The Countess 
Howe was daughter of Robert, the pre- 
sent Earl of Cardigan, by Penelope Anne, 
2d daughter of George John Cook, esq. of 
Harefield Park, Middlesex. The Rev. Ed- 
ward Cook Forward (p. 106) was a Com- 
moner of Wadham college ; but he never 
was a Fellow, and of course was not pre- 
sented by his college to the living of Lim- 
mington. The living was purchased by 
the college subsequently to his institution. 

P. 110, a. L. 12, for 1819, read April 
28, 1820. 
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GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE TO 
NATURAL THEOLOGY. By rue Rev. W. Buckianp, D.D. 2 Vos. 
Pickering. (Bridgewater Treatise.) 

THAT ‘ the Heavens declare the glory of God,’ is a declaration of 
Scripture,'which the telescope of the Astronomer has confirmed with proofs 
beyond the remotest views of him who uttered it. That ‘ the Earth showeth 
His handy work’ is a truth, the display of which has been reserved for the 
later investigation of the scientific Geologist. He has shown that what 
ignorance and presumption had pronounced to be only disorder and con- 
fusion, are eminent examples of design and contrivance: that what the 
Atheist declared to proceed from an eternal succession, had once a be- 
ginning ; and that in those successive changes in the creation, in which 
various energies or powers might be presumed to prevail, there is through- 
out such an unity of plan, such a continuity of design, such a harmonious 
connexion of contrivance, as evidently show that they are all parts of a 
creation proceeding from one and the self-same Will. Paley observes 
respecting the varieties in living species of plants and animals in distant 
regions and under various climates—‘‘ We never get among such original 
or totally different modes of existence as to indicate that we are come 
into the province of a different Creator, or under the direction of a dif- 
ferent will.” And Dr. Buckland says, ‘“‘ The very extensive subterranean 
researches that have more recently been made, have greatly enlarged the 
range of facts, in accordance with those on which Paley grounded his 
assertion.” 

Thus a science displaying such evidence of the attributes of God, most 
like that of Astronomy, may be considered as an effectual auxiliary and 
handmaid of Religion, supplying the moralist and the divine with argu- 
ments drawn from the evidence of Nature, so as ‘to make doubt absurd, 
and atheism ridiculous.’ ‘ The consideration of God’s providence,” says 
Boyle, “ in the conduct of things corporeal, may prove, to a well-disposed 
contemplator, a bridge upon which he may pass from natural to revealed 
religion ;” or, to use an expression quoted by our author, “ another lamp 
lighted up along the path of Natural Theology.” “ Whatever alarm there- 
fore,’ Dr. Buckland justly observes, ‘‘ may have been excited in the 
earlier stages of their developement, the time is now arrived when geolo- 
gical discoveries appear to be so far from disclosing any phenomena, that 
are not in harmony with the arguments supplied by other branches of 
physical science, in proof of the existence and agency of one and the same 
all-wise and all-powerful Creator, that they add to the evidence of 
natural religion links of high importance that have confessedly been want- 
ing, and are now filled up by facts which the investigation of the structure 
of the earth has brought to light.’’ And this evidence is the more valu- 
able, as it is one which admits being presented in a form that may be 
viewed by. the mind without any great difficulty arising from its abstruse 
investigations ; whereas it is not easy to present the great phenomena of 
Astronomy with success, without presupposing a considerable advance in 
the highest sciences, and a familiarity with the great laws of the celestial 
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movements, in those to whom they are addressed. The evidences of Geo- 
logy, being popular, are doubly valuable. 


“ Attempts (says Dr. B.) have been 
made at various periods, both by practical 
observers and by ingenious speculators, 
to establish theories respecting the forma- 
tion of the earth. These have in great 
part failed, in consequence of the imper- 
fect state of those subsidiary sciences, 
which in the last half century have enabled 
the geologist to return from the region of 
fancy to that of facts, and to establish his 
conclusions on the firm basis of philoso- 
phical induction. We now approach the 
study of the Natural History of the Globe, 
aided not only by the higher branches of 
Physics, but by still more essential recent 
discoveries in Mineralogy, Chemistry, in 
Botany, Zoology, and Comparative Ana- 
tomy. By the help of these sciences, we 
are enabled to extract from the archives 
of the interior of the earth, intelligible 
records of the former conditions of our 


history. Thus enlarged in its views, and 
provided with means of pursuing them, 
Geology extends its branches into regions 
more vast and remote than come within 
the scope of any other physical science, 
except Astronomy. It not only compre- 
hends the entire range of the mineral 
kingdom, but includes also the history of 
innumerable extinct races of animals and 
vegetables, in each of which it exhibits 
evidences of design and contrivance, and 
of adaptations to the varying condition of 
the land and waters on which they were 
placed ; and besides all these, it discloses 
an ulterior prospective accommodation of 
the mineral elements to existing tribes of 
plants and animals, and more especially 
to the use of man. Evidences like these 
make up a history of a high and ancient 
order, unfolding records of the operations 
of the Almighty Ruler of the Universe, 





written by the finger of God himself, upon 


planet, and to discover documents which 
the foundation of the Everlasting Hills.’’ 


were a sealed book to all our predecessors 
in the attempt to illustrate subterranean 

It was not, however, permitted to science to wrest the secrets from 
Nature, or proclaim her victories over Time, without raising distrust and 
opposition. ‘‘ The early and liberative stages of scientific discovery,” says 
our author, “ are always those of perplexity and alarm: * and during these 
stages, the human mind is naturally circumspect and slow to admit new 
conclusions in any department of knowledge.” These doubts and difficul- 
ties seem to resolve themselves into two branches ; the former resulting 
from the disclosures made\by Geology respecting the long periods of time 
assigned to the duration of the globe, previous to the creation of man ; the 
other arising from a supposed opposition existing in other points between 
the declarations of Scripture and the discoveries of science ; between the 
first chapter of the book of Genesis, and the chalk quarries of Montmartre, 
the cliffs of Lyme, and the caverns of Maestricht. Those persons who 
had so interpreted the Scriptures, as to believe that the date of the forma- 
tion of the earth was cozval with the creation of man, and that both took 
place about six thousand years ago, would be slow to admit the error of 
their conclusions, and unwilling to separate events which had been previ- 
ously, and as it were indissolubly united in their minds. They further 
imagined that it was derogatory from the majesty and power of the Deity 
to suppose that creation in his hands was a work of time ; that the world 
was slowly elaborated from its primeval chaotic rudeness, perhaps from a 
mere nebulous matter, through its long and various stages of progress, till 
it arrived at its designed proportion, and ‘ God saw that it was good.’ 

It was argued that Infinite Power would act in a manner different from 
the power which was limited; that Infinite Wisdom would admit no 
gradation or alteration in its workmanship ; and, as the Creator of the uni- 
verse could by a word, a breath, a will, call it into absolute perfection ; 
why should He act by the same incomplete means by which the limited 





* «For every new theory that is proposed, to be alarmed, as if all religion was falling 
about our ears, is to make the world suspect that we are very ill assured of the foun- 
dation it stands upon.’’—Burnet, i. xl. 
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power of man is obliged to accomplish its designs, by slow processes, by 
changes sometimes gentle and sometimes violent: amendment of original 
designs, all carried on through tedious and hardly measurable intervals of 
time * Such are the hypothetic reasonings that are often met with, 
opposed to the discoveries and inductions of the Geologist. 

But the arguments were in facto unsound ; for, however one may rea- 
son, @ priori, on the manner in which the original creation would ap- 
pear to be performed, most consistently with the attributes of the Deity, 
yet the fact is, that the continued creation of the world, and the ever- 
rising fabrics of Nature, are now carried on by processes which, comparing 
them with the manufactures of art, and the workmanship of man, must be 
denominated as slow. It takes a fourth part of the life of an animal to 
raise it to its maturity. Centuries elapse before the acorn that dropped 
from its mossy cup into the soil, has expanded into its colossal proportions, 
and spread its majestic shadows over the land. How slowly are the fruits 
of the earth ripened for the sustenance of man! The berry of the thorn 
sleeps for two years in the ground before germination commences. It 
takes months for the powers of nature to renew the smallest nail of the 
finger ; years to produce a tooth. And what are those five thousand years 
to which the existence of the earth has been thus limited? Some of its 
most perishable productions can claim an age hardly less than this. What 
dates are given by the scientific botanist to the cedars of Lebanon, and the 
cypresses of Mexico? What Linnzus of the present day has determined 
the duration of the baobabs of Africa, even surpassing this. There are then 
trees upon the earth, which not only gave shelter to the Persian monarch 
on his march, or which stand ‘ survivors sole’ of their gigantic brethren 
who were brought from the eternal snows of Lebanon, to form a temple 
for the Lord; but there are still standing, in the prime of growth, those 
under which the Patriarch might have received his angel guest, and some 
that might have heard the voice of primeval man, and waved their leaves 
within “the verdurous wall” of Paradise.t| Upon hypothesis then, and 





* The long duration of time in these formations, and the slow and gradual process 
of the deposition of the remains of marine, terrestial, and lacustrine animals, may be 
seen in Lyell’s Geology, vol. iv. p. 98, and Buckland, i. p. 119. Dr. Buckland justly 
lays great weight on the unity of design, on the relations and analogies existing in the 
systems, proving an origin in the will of one and the same Creator: but an immediate 
formation of a globe at once finished and starting from chaos into consummate per- 
fection, would so differ from the continued operations of nature, and be so inharmo- 
nious, as not to allow an argument to be drawn from the unity of the same First Cause. 
Thus would Geology be on the side of the soundest views of Natural Theology. 
Theology also, we think, may be indebted to Geological research, for removing some 
difficulty with respect to animal life as connected with the Ark. V. Quart. Rev. No. 
xi. p. 44, 58. It you proceed, says Burnet, according to an ordinary providence, 
the formation of the earth would require much more time than six days; but if 
according to an extraordinary, you may suppose it made in six minutes if you please. 

+ See Prof. Candolle’s calculations on the age of baobabs, cypresses, yews, &c. 
We can see no reason why the banian tree should ever cease to be. We may here 
remark that in Prof. Lindley’s Botany, are some remarks on these calculations of De 
Candolle. The Prophet Ezekiel, xxxi. describes cedars, firs, and chesnuts as the trees 
of Eden. ‘‘ The cedars in the garden of God could not hide him: the fir trees were 
not like his boughs, and the chesnut trees were not like his branches ; nor any tree in 
the garden of God was like unto him in his beauty. I have made him fair by the mu!- 
titude of his branches; so that all the trees of Eden, that were in the garden of God, 
envied him.”’? He seems also to describe the cedar of Lebanon as the largest and 
mightiest of the trees. Milton also begins his account of the Paradisial trees —*‘ Cedar, 
and pine, and fir, and loftier palms,’’ &c, 
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from analogical reasoning, we should dissent from the conclusions drawn 
by this argument: but when we come to experiment and induction, the 


refutation of it is complete. 


** For Geology has already proved by 
physical evidence that the surface of the 
globe has not existed in its actual state 
from eternity, but has advanced through 
a series of creative operations, succeeding 
one another, at long and definite intervals 
of time : that all the actual combinations 
of matter have had a prior existence in 
another state, and that the ultimate 
atoms of the material elements, through 
whatever changes they have been passed, 
- are and ever have been governed by laws, 
as regular and uniform as those that hold 
the planets in their course. All these 


results entirely accord with the best feel- 
ings of our nature, with our rational con- 
viction of the goodness and greatness of 
the Creator of the universe; and the re- 
luctance with which evidences of such 
high importance to Natural Theology 
have been admitted by many persons, 
who are sincerely zealous for the interests 
of religion, can only be explained by their 
want of accurate information in physical 
science, and by their ungrounded fears, 
lest natural phenomena should prove in- 
consistent with the account of creation in 
the book of Genesis.”’ 


To others who might be disposed to feel that there was some incongruity 
in believing that this globe could have been formed, arranged, and beauti- 
fied by the designs of Wisdom, to be the abode for ages of animals who 
might enjoy its plenty, but who could not feel and admire its workman- 
ship, or praise God for the work of his hands ; and that it was, as it were, 
building a palace for worms and reptiles ; rearing marble saloons for the 
spider to hang his web; and spreading costly hangings for a covering to 
the bat; even in this view, it must be observed that man even now can 
claim but one wing of this great edifice as his own ; that he inhabits but 
one fifth part of the globe, and that the other four-fifths are stocked alone 
with animal life, whose enjoyment is uncontroled by human power, and is 
unseen by human eyes ; and that in the rich profusion of the vegetable 
world, the far greater part 


** Are born to blush unseen, 
And waste their sweetness in the desert air.’’ 


Amid the drear and wide expanse of those wintry solitudes, 


Where to the Pole the Boreal mountains run ; 


in the unapproachable and burning deserts of Africa; and the deep 
caves beneath the ocean-floor, the unfathomable vaults that contain the 
secrets of the hoary deep,—the animal creation alone exists, as inde- 
pendent of the control of man, as ignorant of his existence, as were 
their predecessors now sleeping in their fossil tombs. The tiger still claims 
the forests of India as his own, and the tawny monarch of the Nubian 
solitudes warns man not to approach within the awful circle of his domain. 
This argument would therefore still remain in force. Though man may form 
the leading or important part of the system, he does not form all, Part 
of the inferior animal creation may cluster round him in love, or crouch to 
him in fear: and part may keep aloof from him in self-relying and unsub- 
jugated independence ; part may be designed to minister to his wants, or 
augment his pleasures ; and part may forbid him to encroach on a territory 
that was given them by nature, and which they have the power to main- 
tain. But the argument, thus perhaps weakened, dies immediately away, 
as soon as the prospective purpose is developed. Then, the existence of 
animal life, even for millions of ages, as in the remotest depths of anti- 
quity, may be said to be intimately linked with the last five thousand 
years since the earth has become man’s dwelling-place ; insomuch as the 
remains of organic beings, by gradual process, and for countless ages, have 
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formed the very materials indispensable to man's existence. HE could not 
have lived upon a rock of granite ; he could not have reared his Cerealia, 
the staff of his life, on a barren crystallized surface. He could have found 
no fuel, or food, or clothing, on a stratum of porphyry or gneiss. All these 
he procures by means of the remains of former animal and vegetable life, 
which have lived and died for him. Thus, then, we believe in a prospec- 
tive preparation which links the first day of the creation, however remote, 
to the present; which gives an importance not its own, to the meanest 
reptile, and to the microscopic shell; which makes the nautilus and the 
trilobite out of their very sepulchres build the living palace in which man 
resides, and then carries the mind through a vista of immeasurable leugth, 
in the beginning of which are seen the simplest forms of nature—the sea- 
weed and the coralline ; and at the end, the august form of Him, ‘ erect 
and tall,’ who by His power hath subdued the earth, and chained the 
waters of the sea, whose eye hath measured the heavens, and whose hand 
hath weighed the stars. 

What are called the scriptural difficulties * seem to have arisen partly 
from the extreme brevity with which the great events of creation are de- 
scribed, and partly from some ambiguity of language ; and further, because 
the season has not arrived when a perfect theory of the whole earth (a theory 
that when perfect must agree with the account of the inspired writers in all 
points) can be fixedly and finally established: since we have not before 
us all the facts on which such a theory may eventually be founded. It is 
not however the part of a wise judgment, to let that which it does not 
know, interfere with that which it does +: admitting, as Dr. Buckland 
justly observes, that we have much to learn, we also know that much 
sound knowledge has been already acquired, and we protest against the 
rejection of established parts, because the whole is not yet made perfect. 
It was assuredly prudent, during the infancy of Geology, in the immature 
state of these physical sciences which form its only safe foundation, not to 
enter upon any comparison of the Mosaic account of the Creation with the 
structure of the earth, then almost totally unknown. The time was not 
come when the knowlege of natural phenomena was sufliciently advanced 
to admit of any profitable investigation of this question ; but the discussion 
of the last half century has been so extensive in this department of natu- 
ral knowledge, that whether we will or not, the subject is now forced upon 
our consideration, and can no longer escape discussion. The truth is, 
** that all observers, however various may be their speculations respecting 
the causes for which geological phenomena have been brought about, are 
now agreed in admitting the lapse of very long periods of time to have 
been an essential condition to the production of these phenomena,” 

Now, under Dr. Buckland’s safe and cautious guidance, we approach the 
text of Genesis ; owning, on the one hand, its inviolable authenticity ; and 
on the other, acknowledging that the history of a fact cannot be more au- 
thentic than the fact itself ; that both the history and the facts it records 





* « *Tis a dangerous thing,’’ says Burnet, ‘‘ to engage the authority of Scripture 
in disputes about the natural world, in opposition to reason; lest time, which brings 
all things to light, should discover that to be absolutely false, which we had made 
Scripture to assert ;”’ and v. Burnet on the Deluge, 1. xxxix. 

t ‘‘ Both reason and the Scriptures are to be looked upon as of Divine original; God 
is the author of both. He that made the Scriptures made also our faculties ; and 
*t were a reflection on that Divine veracity for the one or the other to be false when 
rightly used. We must therefore be careful and tender of opposing these to one an- 
other, because that is in effect to oppose God to himself,’ &c. Burnet, i. 
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are the works of God: the one by the workmanship of his hands, the 
other by the illumination of his spirit. That one belongs to natural religion, 
the other to revealed: that both are submitted to the reason of man, as 
evidences by which he is to believe ; that they cannot be contradictory, if 
perfectly understood and rightly interpreted ; if science and criticism are 
both confident of their investigations, they can neither weaken nor destroy 
each other. What difficulties exist, have arisen from the imperfect 
nature of our knowledge, our means of correctly interpreting either science 
or scripture being too limited to enable us to discover the perfect truth, 
and to reconcile the two. Owing to some parts being wanting, the 
separate portions of the map of knowledge have not fitted in to each other. 
We are acquainted only with some geological phenomena, not with the 
whole ; and we are not agreed in the exact interpretation of the language 
of Scripture, in which the records of these phenomena are revealed to us. 
There are points, it must be confessed, not yet reconciled, and over which 
the veil of an awful obscurity is still suspended ; but that forms surely no 
reason why other parts which are harmonious should not be candidly ex- 
plained and acknowledged. Geological pheenomena do not contradict the 
declaration of the divine books; and when they differ from them, the 
geologist is ready to own the imperfection of his knowledge ; he owns 
that the science which has only lately received a name, is furnished with 
but few facts, compared to what it may expect, and is still in its infancy ; 
and he waits for the hand of art to unroll for him some new papyrus long 
buried in the laboratories of nature, which will form a bright and authen- 
tic commentary on the text of Scripture. 

Dr. Buckland prefaces his remarks with the following observation :— 
“If the suggestions which | shall venture to propose, require some modi- 
fication of the most commonly received and popular interpretation of the 
Mosaic narrative, this admission neither involves any impeachment of the 
authority of the text, nor of the judgment of those who have formerly inter- 
preted it otherwise,—in the absence of information as to facts which have 
been but recently brought to light : and if in this respect Geology should 
seem to require some Jittle concession from the literal interpretation of the 
Scriptures, it may fairly be held to afford ample compensation for this 
demand, by the large additions it has made to the evidences of natural 
religion in a department where Revelation was not designed to give infor- 
mation.” Dr. Buckland then proceeds to answer those who expect to find 
in the Scriptures an historical account of the creation of the world inde- 
pendent of that part which connects itself with the history of the human 
race. The design of the Bible is to give the moral history of Man,* and 
not a philosophical system of nature. It was written for those to whom 
it was immediately addressed, as well as for all succeeding generations ; 
written for the ignorant as well as the learned ; to those who walked in 
darkness, and those who lived in the light of science. It was written as a 
popular book ; for it was addressed to all people, Had it expressed itself 
in philosophical language, it must have waited for the days of Newton and 





* ‘‘The history of the introduction of Man upon the globe, was undoubtedly the 
sole object of the first chapter of Genesis ; not any revelation of facts in natural history, 
or of physical events, which, being unaccommodated to the notions of the age, would 
have withdrawn the attention from these truths as to the moral destinies of mankind, 
which it was all the great purpose of the inspired writer to reveal.’’ v. Quart. Rev. 
lxxxvi. 414. 
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La Place, for Herschell and for Buckland, before it was unsealed. It is 
also well observed, that the language in which the account of the Creation is 
given, must be either popular,* or philosophical ; for one which attempted 
to take a line between the two, or which expressed itself, as a rude and 
imperfect knowledge of nature would suggest, would be liable to all the 


Professor Buckland’s Geology. 


objections raised against the other. 


ignorant, and too superficial for the profound. 


It would still be too learned for the 
It would be of little use to 


read the history of the Creation in the eloquent romance of Burnet, or in 


the reveries of Whiston, Woodward, 


or Saint Pierre. 


In attempting to reconcile the phanomena of Geology with the Mosaic 
narrative of the Creation, recourse was had by writers, not long previous, 
to the present age, to the Noachic deluge, in which the formation of the 
stratified rocks was attributed. But Dr. Buckland informs us : 


‘That this opinion is irreconcileable 
with the enormous thickness, and almost 
infinite subdivisions of these strata, and 
with the numerous and regular succes- 
sions which they contain of the remains 
of animals and vegetables, differing more 
and more widely from existing species, as 
the strata in which we find them are 
placed at greater depths. The fact that a 
large proportion of these remains Belong 


Another opinion has received the 


to extinct genera, and almost all of them 
to extinct species, that lived, and multi- 
plied, and died on or near the spots where 
they are now found, shews that the strata 
in which they occur, were deposited slowly 
and gradually during long periods of time, 
and at widely distant intervals. These ex- 
tinct animals and vegetables could there- 
Sore have formed no part of the creation 
with which we are immediately connected.’ 


authority of persons most eminent in 


Theology, and has been adopted by Geologists, viz : 


“« That the days of the Mosaic creation 
need not be understood to imply the same 
length of time which is not occupied 
by asingle revolution of the globe, but 
successive periods, each of great extent ; 
and it has been asserted that the order of 
succession of the organic remains of a for- 
mer world accords with the order of crea- 
tion recorded in Genesis. This assertion, 
though to a certain degree apparently cor- 
rect, is not entirely supported by geo- 
logical facts; since it appears that the 


most ancient marine animals occur in the 
same division of the lowest transition strata, 
with the earliest remains of eegetables. 
So that the evidence of organic remains, 
as far as it goes, shews the origin of 
plants and animals to have been contem- 
poraneous. If any creation of vegetables 
preceded that of animals, no evidence of 
such an event has yet been discovered by 
the researches of Geology. Still there is, 
I believe, no sound critical or theological 
objection to the interpretation of the 





* All Scripture, old and new, is written in popular language, not in the language of 
science. When our Saviour, it is said, cast up his eyes to Heaven, and invoked his 
Father, was not the action meant to be one in accordance with the popular notions of 
the site of the Heaven of Heavens ?—‘‘ Tis indeed (says Burnet) very apparent that 
Moses hath accommodated his six days creation to the present form of the earth, or 
to that which was before the eyes of the people, when he wrote; but it is a great 
question whether that was ever intended for a true physical account of the origin of the 
Earth ; or whether Moses did either philosophize or astronomize in that description. 
The ancient Fathers, when they answer the Heathens and the adversaries of 
Christianity, do generally deny it: and the thing itself bears in it evident marks of 
an accommodation and condescension to the vulgar notions concerning the form of 
the world. * * * * Besides, we are to remember, that Moses must be so inter- 
preted in the first chapter of Genesis as not to interfere with himself in other parts of 
his history ; nor to interfere with St. Peter, or the prophet David, or any other sacred 
author who treats of the same matter: nor, lastly, so as to be repugnant to clear and 
uncontested science ; for in things that concern the natural world, that must also be 
consulted. * * Certainly there can be nothing more like vulgar style than to set 
God to work by the day, and in six days to finish his task, as he is there represented. 
We may therefore probably hope that all these disguises of Truth will at length fall 
off, and that we shall see God and his Works in a pure and naked light.”” ii, 358. 


Genr. Mac. Vor. VII. R 
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word day as meaning along period.. But 
there will be no necessity for such an ex- 
tension in order to reconcile the text of 
Genesis with physical appearances, if it 
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can be shewn that the time indicated by the 
phenomena of Geology, may be found in 
the undefined interval following the an- 
nouncement of the first verse.”’ 


The Author then proceeds to state his hypothesis : 


‘¢ That the word beginning, was applied 
by Moses in the first verse of the book of 
Genesis, to express an undefined period 
of time, which was antecedent to the last 
great change that affected the surface of 
the earth, and to the creation of its 
present animal and vegetable inhabitants ; 
during which period, a long series of 
operations and revolutions may have been 


Dr. Buckland mentions that Professor Silliman, 


going on; which, as they are wholly un- 
connected with the history of the human 
race, are passed over in silence by the 
sacred Historian, whose only concern 
with them was barely to state that the 
watter of the universe was not eternal and 
self-existent, but originally created by 
the power of the Almighty.”’ 


in an American 


‘ supplement to Bakewell’s Geology, contends that the period alluded to in 
the first verse of Genesis— In the beginning—is not necessarily connected 
with the first day, and that it may be regarded as standing by itself, and 
admitting of any extension backward in time, which the facts may seem to 


require. 


‘* Does Moses (he writes) ever say 
that when God created the heavens and 
the earth he did more, at the time alluded 
to, than transform them out of previously- 
existing materials ?—or does he ever say 
that there was not an interval of many 
ages between the first act of creation de- 
scribed in the first verse of the book of 
Genesis, and said to have been performed 
at the beginning, and those more detailed 


To this reasoning Dr. Chalmers gives his high support. 


operations, the accouut of which com- 
mences at the second verse, and which 
are described to us as having been per- 
formed in so many days ?—or, finally, 
does he ever make us to understand that 
the genealogies of Man went any further 
than to fix the antiquity of the species, 
and of consequence that they left the an- 
tiquity of the Globe a free subject for the 
speculation of philosophers.’’ 


Thus then to state the subject as briefly as we can, the first verse of 
Genesis would be considered as an abstract statement of the Creation, 
without limiting the period. The heavens, including the Siderial system, 
and the Earth, our planet, were created at an epoch which may have been 
at immeasurable distance, followed by periods of undefined duration, 
during which time the physical operations disclosed by Geology were 


goingon. Millions of millions of years may have occupied the indefinite 
interval, between the beginning in which God created the heavens and the 


earth, and the first day of the Mosaic narrative. 

' In his comment on the Mosaic account of the arrangement of the 
created materials, Dr. Buckland has an observation, which is not only just 
as regards the passage which has caused it, but is of general application : 


‘¢ The stars also are mentioned, Gen. 
i. 16. in three words only, almost paren- 
thetically, as if for the sole purpose of an- 
nouncing that ~— also were made by the 
same power as those luminaries which 
are more important to us, the sun and the 
moon. This very slight notice of the 
countless host of celestial bodies, all of 
which are probably suns, the centres of 
other planetary systems, whilst our little 
satellite, the moon, is mentioned as next 
in importance to the sun, shows clearly 
that astronomical phenomena are here 
spoken of only according to their relative 
importance to our Earth, and mankind, 


without any regard to their real impor- 
tance in the boundless universe. It seems 
impossible to include the fixed stars among 
those bodies which are said to have been 
set in the firmament of heaven to give 
light upon the earth, since without the aid 
of telescopes, by far the greater number of 
them are invisible. The creation of the 
component matter of our planet having 
been announced in the first verse, the 
phenomena of Geology, like those of 
Astronomy, are passed over in silence, 
and the narrative proceeds at once to de- 
tails of the actual creation which have 
more immediate reference to Man-”’ 
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The object then of the inspired writer was not to enter into details of 
the manner in which the creation was formed, but to declare who was the 
creator ; to lay down authoritatively the knowledge of the one true God, 
and then to pass on to the moral and religious history of Man. We shall 
end this part of the subject with a quotation, which Dr. Buckland has 


enabled us to give from Bishop Gleig : 


‘If these philosophers (modern geo- 
logists) have really discovered fossil bones 
that must have belonged to species and 
genera of animals which now nowhere ex- 
ist, either on the earth or in the ocean, 
and if the destruction of these genera 
or species cannot be accounted for by the 
general (Noachic) deluge, or any other ca- 
tastrophe to which we know from authentic 
history that our globe has been actually 
subjected ; or if it be a fact, that towards 
the surface of the earth are found strata 
which could not be so disposed as they 
are, but by the sea, or at least some 
watery mass remaining over them in a 
state of tranquillity for a much longer 


period than the duration of Noah’s flood ; 
if these things indeed be well ascertained, 
of which I am, however, by no means 
convinced,* there is nothing in the sacred 
writings forbidding us to suppose that they 
are the ruins of a former earth, deposited 
in the chaotic mass of which Moses in- 
formed us that God formed the present 
system. His history, as far as it comes 
down, is the history of the present earth, 
and of the primeval ancestors ofthe present 
inhabitants ; and one of the most scientific 
and ingenious of geologists (Cuvier) has 
clearly proved, that the human race cannot 
be much more ancient than it appears to be 
in the writings of the Hebrew Lawgiver.”’ 


Having thus, with all due reverence to so sacred a subject, calmed the 
fears, or relieved the scruples of the pious and the timid, and afforded, as 
far as the progress of science will permit, a rational and fair interpretation 
of Scripture, Dr. Buckland proceeds to give an account of the subjects of 
inquiry, which divide themselves into two branches: Ist, the history of 
unorganized Mineral Matter: 2nd, that of the Animal and Vegetable 
kingdoms. Entering on the former, Dr. Buckland endeavours to discover, 
in the chemical combinations and mechanical arrangement of the materials 
of the Earth, proofs of general prospective adaptation of the economy of 
animal and vegetable life ; and he gives examples of the alterations in the 
forms of animal and vegetable life that have accompanied the changes of the 
mineral condition of the Earth : and he shows how each individual move- 
ment, as that of voleanic forces, has contributed its share towards the 
final object of conducting the molten materials of an uninhabitable planet, 
though long successions of changes and convulsive movements, to a tran- 
quil state of equilibrium, in which it has become the convenient and 
delightful habitation of Man, and of the multitudes of terrestrial creatures 
that are the inhabitants of its actual surface. 

Interesting as is the subject, and most curious and important as are the 
facts, we must pass over this part of the treatise, to enable ourselves in 
a very limited space to give some account of the discoveries which Geology 
has made in the animal creation of the former world ; when for the first 
time she carried the torch of science into the long-closed tombs and secret 
repositories of nature, and brought to light the skeletons of a new and 
strange colossal creation, that never knew the face of man, but who having 
walked the primzeval earth in power and freedom, were received again into 
its womb, and have been carefully laid up as authentic and imperishable 
medalst to mark to posterity the varying epochs of the days that are past. 





* This was written in the year 1806, when the great discoveries of Geology were 
only commencing. 

+ This happy expression, that has been-used by more than one writer of the present 
day, must be given to its real author. It is foundin Fontenelle’s Eloge of Leibnitz— 
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It is a position laid down by geologists as the result of inquiry and of 
reasoning, that there was a time when no life existed on the Globe,-be- 
cause no animals or plants could have endured the temperature of an 


incandescent planet. 


** This conclusion,’? Dr. Buckland 
says, ‘‘ is the more important, because it 
has begn the refuge of some speculative 
philosophers to refer the origin of existing 
organizations either to an eternal succes- 
sion of the same species, or to the forma- 
tion of more recent from more ancient 
species by successive developements, with- 
out the interposition of direct arid re- 
peated acts of creation, and thus to deny 
- the existence of any first term in the in- 
finite series of successions which this hy- 
pothesis assumes. Against this theory, 
no decisive evidence has been accessible, 
until the modern discoveries of Geology 


Of the fossil animals and plants 


had established two conclusions of the 
highest value in relation to this long dis- 
puted question. The first, proving that 
existing species have had a beginning,* 
and this ata period comparatively recent 
in the physical history of our own globe. 
The second, showing that they were pre- 
ceded by several other systems of animal 
and vegetable life; respecting each of 
which, it may no less be proved, that 
there was a time when their existence had 
not commenced, and that to these more an- 
cient systems also, the doctrine of eternal 
succession, both retrospective and pros- 
pective, is equally inapplicable.”” 


of the first or ¢ransition series, it 


may generally be observed, that they fall naturally into the same divisions 
as the existing forms—made on the same general plan, corresponding in 
system, though differing in detail, preserving a general analogy ; and agreeing 
in important points, but almost universally distinct in minute organization. 
Thus Nature may be said to have always spoken in the same language, 
though occasionally varying the dialect. With regard to the vegetable 


creation, our Author observes: 


‘* The trees of the primeval forests have 
not, like modern trees, undergone decay, 
yielding back their elements to the soil 
and atmosphere by which they had been 
nourished ; but, treasured up in subterra-- 
nean storehouses, have been transformed 
into enduring beds of coal, which, in these 
later ages, have become to man the sources 
of heat and light, and wealth. My fire 
now burns with fuel, and my lamp is shin- 


ing with the light of gas, derived from 
coal that has been buried for countless 
ages, in the deep and dark recesses of the 
earth. We prepare our food, and main- 
tain our forges and furnaces, andthe power 
of our steam-engines, with the remains of 
plants of ancient forms and extinct spe- 
cies, which were swept from the earth ere 
the formation of the Transition strata was 
completed.’’ 


Although the Secondary strata, like the Transition series just mentioned, 
abounded with creatures referable to the four great existing divisions, yet 
the condition of the globe seems not sufficiently advanced in tranquillity to 
admit of general occupation by warm-blooded terrestrial mammalia: and 





‘des coquillages petrifi¢és dans les terres des pierres ot. se trouvent des empreints de 
poissons, ou de plantes, et méme de poissons et de plantes qui ne sont point du pays, 
medailles incontestables du déluge,’ &c, In his beautiful Eloge of Cassini is an ex- 
pression that has been imitated, but without being improved :—‘ En 1684, il mit la 
dernier main au monde de Saturne qui ¢toit demeuré fort imparfait.’ 

* The discoveries in the fossil creation have also triumphantly confuted those phi- 
losophers who, like Lamark, D’Halloy, Darwin, &c. believed that Man and other 
animals slowly acquired their powers by repeated acts of volition; they wished to 
swim, they got webbed feet ; they wished to browse, a long neck; wished to root up 
trees, tusks or trunks, &c. as none of these animals have been discovered during their 
metamorphosis. With thema polypus might have been the ultimate germ of the human 
race; a megatherion might in time be a Lord-Mayor; and the modern vampires of 
the Old Bailey and the Insolvent Court, have had their type in the voracious ptero- 
dactyle ; for, according to Dr. Buckland, all was fish that came to his net. 
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these seem confined to the Marsupial order, like the kangaroo and opos- 
sum, who form as it were a link between mammalia and reptiles, having 
an inferior condition of the brain and nervous system, so that the analogies 
afforded by the occurrences of the more simple forms of other classes of 
animals, in the earlier geological deposits, would lead us to expect also, 
that the first forms of mammalia would be marsupial. But the peculiar 
feature in the population of the whole series of Secondary strata, was the 
prevalence of numerous and gigantic forms of Saurian reptiles. Many of 
these were exclusively marine, others amphibious, others terrestrial, ranging 
in jungles and savannahs, clothed with a tropical vegetation, or basking on 
the margin of estuaries, lakes, and rivers. Even the air was tenanted with 
flying lizards, under the dragon form of pferodactyles, The earth was 
probably at that time too much covered with water ; and those portions of 
the land which had emerged above the surface, were too frequently agitated 
by earthquakes, inundations, and atmospherical irregularities, to be exten- 
sively occupied by any higher order of quadrupeds than reptiles. 

The Tertiary series introduces a system presenting formations nearer to 
our own. The most striking feature of these formations consists in the re- 
peated alternations of marine deposits with those of fresh water. M. Boué 
has published a map representing the manner in which central Europe 
was divided into a series of separate basins, like freshwater lakes. Those 
which are subject to occasional irruptions of the sea, would admit of the 
depositions of marine remains. The subsequent exclusion of the sea, and 
return to the condition of a freshwater lake, would allow the same region 
to become the receptacle of the exuvize of animals inhabiting fresh water. 
This formation was first observed by J. Cuvier, and given in his inestim- 
able History of the Deposits above the Chalk at Paris. Animal life now 
became more widely diffused on the globe, and the formations more allied 
to existing genera. The gigantic reptiles of the Secondary period had dis- 
appeared, and their place was filled with fluviatile and lacustrine qua- 
drupeds, whose fossil remains are chiefly found in the freshwater formation 
of the tertiary series. In the Eocene period, nearly fifty extinct species 
of mammalia have been discovered, belonging to extinct genera in the 
order pachydermata. Among these, the palwotherium is seen, intermediate 
between the rhinoceros, horse, and tapir. 

Some resemble the hippopotamus and the hog. The nearest approach 
to them among living animals is in the Tapir. ‘There is also a large extinct 
species of wolf, racoon, opossum, squirrel, and several species of birds ; 
even the eggs of aquatic birds have been preserved in the lacustrine for- 
mations in Auvergne. The animal kingdom was established on the same 
principles that now prevail, the same distribution, and the relations they 
bear to each other. The preponderance of the pachydermata is a remark- 
able fact. At this time, from the mammalia and the plants (palm trees) 
found, the temperature of the country must have been much higher than 
at present. 

In the second or Miocene system, first appear the horse, the hippopo- 
tamus, the earliest forms of existing genera, with the admixture of extinct, 
as the gigantic dinotherium, eighteen feet in length, the longest of all ter- 
restrial mammalia yet discovered, and larger than the largest fossil 
elephant. 

In the third and fourth, or Pluviene division, the extinct lacustrine genera 
of the palzotherium family disappear; but extinct species of existing 
genera of pachydermata abound, as elephant, horse, and the extinct 
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genus, mastodon. Oxen and deer also appear, and the carnivorous ani- 
mals are increased. The whale, dolphin, seal, walrus, &c. inhabited the 
sea, and the manati, now found in the Torrid Zone, whose presence seems 
to show the high temperature, though probably decreasing, that Europe 
had at that time. At some unknown period after this, a violent inunda- 
tion, one of the last great physical events that have affected the surface of 
the globe, overwhelmed a great part of the Northern Hemisphere; and 
this event was followed by the sudden disappearance of a large number of 
the species of terrestrial quadrupeds, which inhabited those regions in the 
period immediately preceding. ; 

Whether this event is distinct from the Deluge described in Scripture, 
Dr. Buckland considers to be a fact which cannot be settled till more detailed 
investigations take place. He however gives some reasons for inclining to 
believe that the catastrophes are distinct. One he considers as a violent 
irruption of water, the other a comparatively tranquil inundation. In fact 
it is possible, that the Noachic Deluge and the inundations marked by the 
Geologists, may have had little more resemblance to each other than would 
bring them under the same denomination. ‘The former may have produced 
no alteration of the stratified materials of the globe ; the latter no simul- 
taneous diffusion of water. The purpose of the great and awful judgments 
in the days of. Noah, was to sweep away from the earth that guilty race 
that had forsaken God, and to repeople it with the progeny of the righteous. 
But the earth itself had been previously prepared and fitted for the recep- 
tion of man; we may therefore presume that the purpose of the Deluge 
was to destroy the inhabitants, without affecting or altering their habita- 
tion. Unless the removal of the curse which was on the Adamic earth, 
as signified to Noah, was effected by an increased fertility in the soil, 
arising from the fruitful deposition of soil left by the retiring waters. 
In such a deluge, animal and vegetable life might have been destroyed, 
without any mechanical violence, such as accompanied the others. The 
sea rushing into freshwater lakes, or fresh. water into the sea, gaseous 
exhalations, change of temperature,* electric alterations, degrees of atmo- 
spheric pressure, and waters saturated with mud or earthy matter, would 
all be as fatal to the delicate germ of life, as instruments of mightier 
power ; as the earthquake’s magnetic arm, loosing his subterranean fires 
from their basaltic chains, or the volcanos ‘ tanquam milites stationarii in 
suis presidiis, as the soldiers of God each on his watch, ready to rush 
forth to the destruction of a guilty world. 

In his history of the Fossil Organic Remains, Dr. Buckland shews that 
the extinct species of animals and vegetables, which in former periods 
have occupied our planet, afford in their remains the same evidences of 





* Dr. Whitaker, in his review of Gisborne’s Natural Theology (v. Quart. Review, 
No. xxr.), does not speak with his usual knowledge or caution on this point. He 
considers that fish might have been tossed and re-tossed from the Equator to the Pole 
in the convulsions of a deluge, and have survived the shock! He allows also Mr. 
Gisborne’s statement of the fossil Tropical Plants found in strata in our island, 
animals, fishes, trees, as having been rolled away from one part of the earth and depo- 
sited in its other extremities. Such a progress has Geology made since 1819.— 
‘ The crust of the earth, as broken up by Noah’s flood,’ he says, ‘ was indubitably 
the present crust.’ Other errors or rash conclusions might be pointed out, but the 
Review does great credit to his judgment, knowledge, and taste, considering that he was 
not anatural philosopher, and could only declare the results of others’ investigation. — 
Dr. Whitaker’s studies were too widely spread to allow him to be so correct and 
informed on all subjects as could have been wished. 
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design that pervade the structure of existing genera and species ; and that 
these are constructed with a view to the varying conditions of the surface 
of the earth, and to its gradually increasing capabilities of sustaining more 
complex forms of organic life, advancing through successive stages of per- 


fection. The following observation of our Author is too valuable to 
be omitted : 


‘¢ The study of organic remains forms 
the peculiar feature and basis of modern 
Geology ; and is the main cause of the 
progress this science has made since the 
commencement of the present century. 
We find certain families of organic re- 
mains pervading strata of every age, under 
nearly the same generic forms which they 
present among existing organizations. 
Other families, both of animals and vege- 
tables, are limited to particular forma- 
tions, there being certain points where 
entire groups cease to exist, and were re- 
placed by others of a different character. 
The changes of genera and species are 
still more frequent ; hence it has been well 
observed that to attempt an investigation 
of the structure and revolutions of the 
earth, without applying minute attention 
to the evidences afforded by organic re- 
mains, would be no less absurd, than to 
undertake to write the history of any 
ancient people without reference to the 


documents afforded by their medals and 
inscriptions, their monuments and the 
ruins of their cities and temples. The 
study of Zoology and Botany has there- 
fore become as indispensable to the pro- 
gress of Geology,* as a knowledge of Mi- 
neralogy. Indeed the mineral character 
of the inorganic matter of which the 
earth’s strata are composed, present so 
similar a succession of beds of sandstone, 
clay, and limestone, repeated irregularly, 
not only in different, but in the same for- 
mations, that similarity of mineral com- 
position is but an uncertain proof of con- 
temporaneous origin, while the surest test 
of identity of time is afforded by the cor.. 
respondence of the organic remains.t In 
fact, without these, the proofs of the lapse 
of such long periods as Geology shows to 
have been occupied in the formation of 
the strata of the earth, would have been 
comparatively few and indecisive.”’ 


Dr. Buckland has entered into a particular description of that gigantic 
quadruped the Megatherium, nearly allied in its organization tothe Sloth ; 
and he has prefaced it with the following account of the investigations pur- 


sued by Cuvier. 


‘“‘ The result (he says) of his researches 
has been to show that all fossil quadru- 
peds, however differing in generic or spe- 
cific details, are uniformly constructed on 
the same general plan and systematic basis 
of organization as living species ; and that 


throughout the various adaptations of a 
common type to peculiar functions, under 
different conditions of the earth, there 
prevails such universal conformity of de- 
sign, that we cannot rise from the perusal 
of these inestimable volumes,t without a 





* Mr. Lyell says, speaking of those who brought the charge of infidelity against 


Hutton and his school—‘ at that time the numerous successive changes that have 
occurred in organic life, prior to the creation of the existing species, had not been fully 
recognized ; and without class of proofs in support of the immense age of the globe, 
the indefinite periods demanded by the Huttonian theory appeared visionary to many, 
and some who unfortunately deemed the doctrine inconsistent with revealed truth, 
indulged very uncharitable feelings towards the author,’ &c. It appears that Mr. 
Smith was the first Geologist in England who taught the identification of strata, and 
who determined their succession by their imbedded fossils. The first Wollaston 
medal was adjudged by the Royal Society to him. 

t See p. 401; where is an instance of the information we derive of the state of 
the atmosphere, and of the waters of the ocean, during the transition formation—from 
the eyes of the ¢ri/obites—the most ancient forms of animal life—and a comparison of 
them with those of the living serolis, proving that the transparency of the water, and 
the transmission of light by the atmosphere, could not have differed materially from 
its actual condition ; again, the change in the vegetable kingdom, between those of 
the tertiary series and the earlier formations, supply an argument that the temperature 


of the atmosphere has gone on continually diminishing from the first communication 
of life upon the globe. 


¢ Cuvier’s Ossemens Fossiles, &c. 
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strong conviction of the agency of one 
vast and mighty Intelligence ever direct- 
ing the entire fabric both of past and 
present systems of creation. Nothing can 
exceed the accuracy of the severe and 
logical demonstrations, that fill these vo- 
lumes with proofs of wise design, in the 
constant relation of parts of animals to 
one another, and to the general functions 
of the whole body. Nothing can surpass 
the perfection of his reasoning, in point- 
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ing out the beautiful contrivances which 
are provided in almost endless variety to 
fit every living creature to its own peculiar 
state and mode of life. His illustrations 
of the curious conditions and concurrent 
compensations that are found in the living 
elephant, apply equally to the extinct fos- 
sil species of the same genus, and similar 
exemplifications may be extended from 
the living to the extinct species of other 
genera.’’ 


Dr. Buckland closes a very interesting account of this animal, showing 
how the peculiarities of its conformation, which appear at first imperfectly 
contrived, all become intelligible when viewed relatively to one another, 
by the following observations :— 


“« The size of the existing Megatherium 
exceeds that of the existing Edentata, in 
a greater degree than any other fossil 
animal exceeds its nearest living conge- 
ners. With the head and shoulders of a 
Sloth, it combined in its legs and feet an 
admixture of the character of the Ant- 
Eater, the Armadillo, and the Chlamy- 
phorus ; it probably also still further re- 
sembled the Armadillo and Clamyphorus 
in being cased with a bony coat of armour. 
Its haunches were more than five feet 
wide, and its body twelve feet long, and 
eight feet high. Its feet were a yard in 
length, and terminated by most gigantic 
claws. Its tail was most probably clad 
in armour, and much larger than the tail 
of any other beast among extinct or living 
terrestrial mammalia. Thus heavily con- 
structed, and ponderously accoutred, it 
could neither run, nor leap, nor climb, 
nor burrow under the ground, and in all 
its movements must have been necessarily 
slow. But what need of rapid loco-motion 
to an animal whose occupation of digging 
roots for food was almost stationary? and 
what need of speed for flight, from foes, 
to a creature whose giant carcase was 
encased in an impenetrable cuirass, and 


who by a single pat of his paw, or lash 
of his tail [swinging the scaly horrors 
of his dragon tail) could in an instant 
have demolished the Couguar, or the 
Crocodile. Secure within the panoply of 
his bony armour, where was the enemy 
that would dare encounter the Leviathan 
of the Pampas ; or in what more powerful 
creature can we find the cause that has 
effected the extirpation of his race? His 
entire frame was an apparatus of colossal 
mechanism, adapted exactly to the work 
it had to do. Strong and ponderous in 
proportion as the work was heavy and 
calculated to be the vehicle of life and 
enjoyment to a gigantic race of quadru- 
peds, which though they have ceased to 
be counted among the living inhabitants 
of our planet, have in their fossil bones 
left behind them imperishable monuments 
of the consummate skill with which they 
were constructed. Each limb and frag- 
ment of a limb forming co-ordinate parts 
of a well adjusted and perfect whole ; and 
through all their deviations from the form 
and proportion of the limbs of other qua- 
drupeds, affording fresh proofs of the 
infinitely varied and inexhaustible con- 
trivances of Creative Wisdom.’’ 


Whoever has seen in ,the gallery of the British Museum, or in other 


collections, the cases of Fossil Saurians, which were procured from the coast 
of Dorsetshire, must feel most desirous to know the habits and haunts of 
the animals, and whatever science can recal of their history. There was a 
period of Geological Chronology, when the dominant class of animated 
beings were Reptiles—neither the carnivorous nor lacustrine mammalia had 
appeared ; but the formidable occupants of land and water were Crocodiles 
and Lizards, of various forms and gigantic structure, fitted to endure the 
tempestuous and continued convulsions of the unquiet surface of the infant 
world. Well may Dr. Buckland say, that the statements on this subject 
look like the dreams of fiction. Indeed we curselves believe that the 
learned Professor has descended into those winding crypts where lay the 
seven tables of stone found by Hermes in the valley of Hebron, on which 
were written all the knowledge of the antediluvian race, the decrees of 
the stars from the beginning of time, the annals of a still earlier world, 
9 
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and all the marvellous secrets both of heaven and earth.* Emerging to 
the realms of light, and laden with the spoils of time, Dr. B. describes 
animals 30 feet in length, with an expansion of jaws exceeding six feet ; 
eyes whose orbital cavity measures fourteen inches; the same indivi- 
dual combining the teeth of the crocodile, the head of the lizard, the 
vertebrz of a fish, the sternum of an ornithorynchus, and the paddles of a 
whale. ‘lhe enormous eye of this creature, larger than a man’s head, had 
both a telescopic and microscopic power, and was an optical instrument of 
prodigious force, enabling the animal to descry its prey at greater or less 
distances, in the obscurity of the night, or in the depth of the sea. 
This eye was defended by bony plates, from the pressure of deep water 
or agitated waves, and seems both to shew the power of the rapacious 
monster and the stormy and tumultuous elements among which he lived. 
Having the vertebra of a fish, as instruments of rapid progression, the 
paddies of a whale, and the sternum of an ornithorynchus as instruments 
of elevation and depression, the Jchthyosaurus united in itself a combination 
of mechanical contrivances which are now distributed among three distinct 
classes of the animal kingdom. Next appears another genus contemporary 
with the last, which Cuvier pronounces to be the most monstrous and 
anomalous production yet discovered. The Plesiosaurus, to the head of a 
lizard, united the teeth of a crocodile, a neck of enormous length, resem- 
bling the body of a serpent, a trunk and tail of a quadruped, the ribs of a 
camzelion, and the paddles of a whale. 

At the period of the chalk formation, these animals disappeared, and 
their place was supplied by another gigantic monster called the Moszsau- 
rus,f or great animal of Maestricht ; itself destined in its turn to give place 
to the Cetacee of the tertiary periods. As in these animals, the type of 
the lizard took the character of the fish, so in the Pterodactyle, it assumed 
that of the bird. This animal is ranked by Cuvier among the most extra- 
ordinary of all that has come under his examination, and most unlike any 
thing existing in the present world. In external form it resembled the 
modern bat, or vampire, with a snout elongated like the crocodile, and 
armed with conical teeth: the eyes of enormous size enabling them to 
fly by night. From their wings projected fingers terminated by long hooks. 
It is also probable that the pterodactyle had the power of swimming, 
which is now possessed by the vampire batof Bonin. ‘ Thus, like Milton s 
fiend, qualified for all services and elements, the creature was a fit compa- 
nion for the kindred reptiles that swarmed on the seas, or crawled on the 
shores of a turbulent planet. With flocks of suclr like creatures flying in the 
air, and shoals of no less monstrous ichthyosauri and plesiosauri crawling on 
the shores of the primeval lakes and rivers, air, sea, and land must have been 
strangely tenanted in these early periods of our infant world.’ Certainly, from 
the voracious and destructive powers of these ‘ dragons of the deep,’ we 
may infer that animal life abounded perhaps to an extent unknown in our 
present period ; or of which we may acquire some notion from the accounts 
of voyagers in the Polynesian islands, or of the migratory tribes in the 





* See the Epicurean, by T. Moore. 

+ Cuvier asserts of the Moseesaurus, that before he had seen a single vertebra, or 
a bone of any of its extremities, he was enabled to pronounce the character of the 
entire skeleton, from the examination of the jaws and teeth alone, and even from a 
single tooth. The power of doing this, as Dr. B. asserts, results from those magnifi- 
cent laws of co-existence, which form the basis of the science of Comparative Ana- 
tomy, and which gives the highest interest to its discoveries. 


Gent. Mas. Vor. VII. Ss 
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Western Continent. Under a high temperature, and with abundant food, 
the earth, like a fruitful mother, teemed with her inexhaustible progeny. 
How faint a type we should have of what is past, if we endeavoured to 
represent it from anything that is present, and that could only be 
done by bringing together the whole circle of animal life scattered 
throughout the globe. Suppose a vast district of the great Southern 
Ocean, swarming with life in its various modifications and elements. 
Suppose the sea so filled with mollusca and the insect tribes as to 
appear a living body, and then bring the cetaceous monsters from 
their polar solitudes to devour thousands and tens of thousands at 
every closing of their gigantic jaws. Suppose the shark and the sword 
fish and the grampus rushing and leaping after the thickly-embodied 
. Shoals that are flying from them in terror, and the pursuit extending to the 
utmost verge to which the eye could penetrate. Suppose the shores of the 
neighbouring islands ‘ that crown the main,’ covered with aquatic fowl of 
various kinds, so that the foot could not tread without destroying them ; 
suppose the sky absolutely darkened with the shadow of their countless 
pinions, day after day, as they moved on, in an apparently exhaustless 
unbroken legion, winging their way in dense masses across the pathless 
solitudes ; and behind them the rapacious eagle tribes swooping down 
on their wings of thunder, and rushing like a whirlwind on this embo- 
died cloud of life. Then from a distant scene bring, emerging from some 
river shoals, the uncouth bulk of the hippopotamus, vast troops of 
wild elephants, pouring down with shrill cries, and crushing the very 
forests as they pass; the alligator rearing his tree-like form out of the 
water, snorting and roaring from his distended jaws, and lashing the 
waters into foam, as they rose in whirlpools around him. When night 
came, see the phosphorescent waters, far and near, showing by their 
dropping flakes and flashes of light the terrific chase still unfinished ; the 
forests resounding with the hungry and cruel cries of the insidious panther, 
or the blast of thunder from the lion’s throat Then break up the scene 
of life, and see the elements, at the command of the Divine Breath, com- 
mencing the fearful scene of desolation ; the tempest, black as night, 
pouring down its sheets and cascades of water, mixed with flashes of sul- 
phurous fire and smoke; the hollow roaring of the cataracts from the 
hills, whole acres of land, covered with their forests, pushed by the horned 
flood into its gulf; the violent concussion of the troubled and tempestuous 
ocean, lashed to madness by the hurricane ; the volcano pouring down 
his molteu rivers of fire inte the hissing and recoiling wave ; the crash of 
the disrupted cone, whose rifted walls were ever and anon falling into 
the abyss ; other mountains struggling as if to get loose from the earth, 
and rising from their level bed into the air; the earthquake pealing through 
his subterranean channels, bursting their metallic walls, heaving islands 
out of the depth of the sea, and engulphing continents. Bring into one 
continuous action those features, each of which are separately true,* and 
believe this to be what it is,—a miserably poor and weak representation of 





* See the relations of voyagers for the countless myriads of life in Polynesia, 
and in America, and in the Polar Seas. 2. The Alligators in the American Rivers, 
from Humboldt. The description of the American forests by night, from the same. 
3. The description of the volcanic mountains in Italy and in the Mediterranean Sea ; 
and Lyell’s description of the basin of the Mississippi, &c. He computes the eruption 
of Skapta Tokul, of two streams of lava, one forty, one fifty miles in length, eleven in 
breadth, and fifty feet in thickness! He also mentions the elevation, in 1821, of the 
whole coast of Chili for above one hundred miles. 
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seras that must have occurred in the primeval world, and ask if the earth 
then were a fit habitation for the gentle human race, or the arts of peace 
which they were destined to pursue. 

Terra feras cepit volucres agitabilis aer, 


Sanctius his animal, mentisque capacius alte 
Deerat adhuc. 


But we must emerge from the fossil chambers of the ancient world to the 
light of day : we have as yet entered only one of its numerous galleries, 
where are deposited the remains of the earliest creation of that same 
Almighty Hand which also formed the present. We must leave the readers 
of Dr. Buckland to finish this most wonderful and instructive study under 
him. He will show them the gigantic megalosaurus, the terrestrial lizard 
50 feet in length, and the still more gigantic ignarodon, which was 70 feet 
in length, and its thigh-bone longer than that of an elephant. They will 
see the fossil tortoise which, as our author eloquently observes, ‘ has stamped 
the indelible memorials of its existence on the rock, while not a track 
remains of a single foot of all the countless millions of men and beasts whose 
progress spread desolation over the earth.’ 

We are obliged to draw our observations to a conclusion without having 
room to touch on that most interesting branch of inquiry, the extinct vege- 
table creation. It will be sufficient to observe, that when the most 
striking changes took place in animal life, there are also found concurrent 
changes in the character of fossil vegetables. In the transition series the 
endogenous plants, ferns, palms, and equisitacee prevail, with some exo- 
genous—and of such families as have been considered to indicate a climate 
hotter than the tropics of the present day. In the secondary series, some of 
early genera, and even families, disappear entirely ; others diminish, and 
in their stead an increase takes place in the cycadez and conifer. These 
show a climate nearly similar to that of the tropics. In the ¢ertiary de- 
posits the families of the first, and many of the second, disappear, and a 
more complicated dicotylidenous vegetation takes place. The ferns are 
reduced in size and number, while the presence of palms attests the ab- 
sence of severe cold, and marks a climate like that of the Mediterranean.* 
In speaking of the lepidodendron, Dr. Buckland has an observation which 
gives another strong instance of the infinite value of the study of the fossil 
vegetable, as well as animal, world: 
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“The conclusions which Professor 
Lindley draws from the intermediate con- 
dition of this curious extinct genus of 
fossil plants, are in perfect accordance 
with the inferences which we have had 
occasion to derive from analogous con- 
ditions in extinct genera of fossil animals. 
To botanists this discovery is of very 
high interest, as it proves that those sys- 
tematists are right who contend for the 
possibility of certain chasms now existing 


between the gradations of organization, 
being caused by the extinction of genera, 
or even of whole orders, the existence of 
which was necessary to complete the har- 
mony which it is believed originally ex- 
isted in the structure of all parts of the 
vegetable kingdom. By means of Lepi- 
dodendron, a better passage is established 
from flowering to flowerless plants, than 
by either Equisetum or Cycas, or any 
other known genus.” 





* The poplar, willow, elm, sycamore, chesnut, and other genera whose species are 
living, appear in this series. The argument of a high temperature in the climate of 
Europe during the tertiary period, brought from the remains of palms, is beautifully 
supported by finding them associated with crocodiles, tortoises, and marine shells 
belonging to a warmer sea than ours. ‘The leaves of the palm,’ says Dr. B. p. 517, 
‘are too well preserved to have endured transport by water from a distant region, and 
must be referred to extinct species indigenous in Europe.’ This would hold true also 
of the finer and delicate shells. Thus do the discoveries of science approach and 
support each other. 
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The number of fossil plants described are about 500, 300 of which are 
found in the Transition series; but, as the known species of living ve- 
getables amount to 50,000, we may presume that large discoveries will be 
made in Fossil botany. Among living families of plants, the seaweeds, 
ferns, equisitaceze, cycadex, and coniferee, approach nearest to the earliest 
forms of vegetation. 

We should now come to a very interesting part of Dr. Buckland’s inquiry, 
in which he shows, amidst the disruptions, and dislocations, and fraction 
and admixture of different strata, how the truest order and design prevails, 
and the very advantageous effects of disturbing forces in different ways ; 
and how the earthquake and volcano, instead of deforming and devastating 
the surface of the earth, have only served to elevate and disperse its inter- 
- nal wealth, and spread its treasures of fertility on the surface for the 
service of man. ‘‘ These (says our author), and kindred branches of 
enquiry, co-extensive with the very matter of the globe itself, form the 
proper subject of Geology, duly and cautiously pursued, as a legitimate 
branch of inductive science. The history of the mineral kingdom is ex- 
clusively its own; and of the other two great departments of nature, 
which form the vegetable and animal kingdoms, the foundations were laid 
in ages whose records are entombed in the interior of the earth, and are 
recovered only by the labours of the geologist ; who, in the petrified organic 
remains of former conditions of our planet, deciphers documents of the 
wisdom in which the world was created.” 

We will conclude with the words of a writer whom we have before 
quoted, and which are well suited, as he intended them, “ to make men 
go on their way very peaceably.’ “ Interea cm non omnes a Natura ita 
compositi sumus, ut philosophie studiis delectemur ; neque enim liceat 
multis, propter occupationes vite, iisdem vacare, quibus per ingenium 
licuisset ; iis jure permittendum est, compendiosis sapere, et, relictis viis 
nature et causarum secundarum, que sepe longiusculz sunt, per causas 
superiores philosophari ; idque potissimum cim ex piis affectibus hoc 
quandoque fieri possit ; quibus, vel male fundatis, aliquid dandum esse 
existimo, modo non sint turbulenti.” 





NOTES TO BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 
(Continued from vol. VI. p. 240.) 


Vou. 1v. p. 24. ‘I am persuaded, had Sir Isaac Newton applied to 
Poetry, he would have made a very fine Epic Poem. I could as easily 
apply to Law as to Tragic Poetry,” &c. 

The whole of the argument, as given in the conversation, is most illo- 
gically developed, and most loosely expressed. If correctly narrated, it is 
a mark of Johnson's habit of talking either carelessly or sophistically. 
Science and Poetry demand different powers of mind, as Robertson argued. 
Science is formed on analysis ; Poetry on combination. Why should the 
man of Science of necessity possess the imagination and creative powers of 
the Poet! Johnson here denies the common division of the mental powers 
—as memory, imagination, &c. and speaks of them as mere directions of 
the general mental faculty. His argument, therefore, would best be met 
by appealing to fact and experience, and this would be against him. For 
if he meant to advance that, had Newton, instead of directing his attention 
to the studies of Geometry, applied himself to Poetry, he would have been 
a great poet, it is a mere gratuitous assertion, which can neither be proved 
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nor disproved. But the probability is, that he would not ; because expe- 
rience seems to authorize the belief, that our general powers of mind have 
particular directions given to them previous to choice, and that the com- 
mon division of the mental powers is founded on correct observation. The 
art of Oratory has much more in common with Poetry than Geometry ; 
and yet the poetic boundaries may not be passed by the finest orators—by 
Cicero, by Burke, &c. while at the same time the confines of the two arts 
lie so near, that, had Johnson’s argument been true, it would easily 
have been proved. Sir Walter Scott was a brilliant example of a mind 
possessing a most vigorous imagination, and most plastic powers of fancy, 
and strong poetical conceptions, as seen so prominently in his tales of 
fiction ; and yet something was wanting to his character as a poet. Sir 
H. Davy added to his other extraordinary powers and attainments that of 
the poet ; and his is the strongest instance of the combination of Science 
and Poetry that we recollect. He was emphatically a man of genius! Mr. 
Croker justly says that Johnson “ failed as a tragic poet.” ‘True—and he 
would have failed equally as a lyric, or epic, or comic, poet. He was a 
very elegant versifier, as seen in his two translations ; but who can quote 
one fine passage breathing the true poetical inspiration of genius from his 
writings ? 

P. 26. ‘ He told us of Cooke who translated Hesiod,” &c.—See anec- 
dote of Cooke in the ‘‘ Tour to the Hebrides.” p. 23. Consult also the 
** Memoirs of Grub Street,” vol. ii. p. 182. Cooke was one of the heroes 
of the Dunciad, a friend of L. Welsted and Moore. His volume of poems 
was published 1742, which should be consulted for an edition of Pope. 
It was dedicated to Lord Talbot. His poem, ‘ the Battle of the Poets,” 
contains one of the angry tirades against Pope, that were so common 
after the Dunciad appeared. And as it is curious to observe the distorted 
and disfigured portraits which the envy and jealousy of the scribblers of 
that day drew, as well as their high opinion of themselves and their poetry, 
we will extract a few passages from a poem that has long since been 
mouldering in the Cave of Dulness. It is intended as the Dunciad reversed. 

POPE. 
Soon as the goddess, enemy to night, 
In saffron robes unbarr’d the gates of light ; 
First on the plain a haughty general came, 
Of Rumour born, the short-lived child of Fame, 
In glaring arms array’d—and Pops his name. 
Brittle the helm he wore—no artist’s care, 
The plume, Belinda, was thy ravish’d hair. 
See on his shield’s thin boss the Grecian stand, 
The lifeless labour of the painter’s hand. 
Of Greeks the first, the deathless son of fame, 
Not known for Homer, but by Homer’s name. 
Low on the orb, on the sinister side, 
Lay Hobds and Chapman to indulge his pride. 
Betwixt them Ogilby—and on his head 
Our hero stood, insulting o’er the dead. 
Thy lawns, oh! Windsor! on the right were seen, 
In colours painted like autumnal green ; 
Figures, ill match’d, of various kinds were there, 
The Dunce’s Bard, and Eloisa fair. 


SWIFT. 
With him a chieftain came, in arms allied, 
In wit superior, and of equal pride ; 
Saint Patrick’s Dean, of holy men the pest, 
A scurril joker, and of all the jest. 
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This leader, sable-rob’d, his conscience sold 
Long since ; or Whig or Tory he for gold. 
Worth in all shapes he views with envious eyes, 
A Vanbrugh witty, or Godolphin wise. 

Nor could the foremost of the sons of men 
Escape his ribald and licentious pen. 

He who protected in the doubtful hour 

The Land of Freedom from tyrannic power. 
Hail, ever-honour’d shade! whose sacred name 
Shall live, ’till worlds decay, the boast of fame ; 
As right requires, this, Marlboro’, is thy lot ; 
The foes to virtue die and are forgot : 

Or death survive, detested by their race, 
Wretches immortal in their own disgrace. 

This doom be his, who now his mind employs, 
In forging idle tales for girls and boys ; 

Or gives his genius the malignant scope, 

At better men to throw his dirt with Pope. 

See to the field, Swift, self-sufficient run, 

To share the wreath with his poetic son ; 

With him invectives gross for humour pass, 

He wears no armour but a face of brass. 


The introduction of the heroes of the Dunciad, who march in array against 
Pope and Swift, is most ludicrous from the contrast. 


Different the motives of the /earned throng, 
The long-lived sons of fame, and pride of song! 
Brave without rage they march to meet the foe, 
Nor clamour raise, majestically slow. 

Here lofty notes full worthy Homer swell ; 
Well answer’d, Flaccus, by thy Roman shell. 
Here Pindar’s bold and manly strokes aspire, 
There breathes the softness of the Teian lyre. 
So, round their God, the nine melodious Maids, 
Soft warbling, charm the Heliconian shades. 


Foremost of this harmonious band is seen 

A chief, at once adventurous and serene ; 

Firm on his shield the Roman swan appears, 
Horace, bright shining through a length of years. 
And there Lavinia, by her dream betray’d ; 

And Acon, smiling on the blushing maid. 
Longinus there extends the laurel bough, 

And with the ivy crowns the Critic’s brow. 

Thus arm’d, the bard advanc’d, in heart sincere, 
Welsted—to Phoebus and the Muses dear. 


From the tranquillity of letter’d ease, 

A chief, whose moments are employed to please ; 
To please and to improve, is forced to jar, 
Though fit in prowess, not inclin’d to war. 

Who would the stubborn foe to justice tame, 
Friend to all worth, and Theobald his name. 

His ample shield two mighty poets grace, 

Here A‘schylus, there Shakespeare’s awful face ; 
With all the buskin’d honours placed between 
These great supporters of the tragic scene. 


Tickell, blest bard, by Addison approv’d, 

A leader bold and by the Muses lov’d, 

Took in resplendent arms the martial field 

The head of Homer painted on his shield ; 

The lines so strong the master pencil speak, 

All wish he’d draw’d at length the immortal Greck. 


A chieftain who precipitates my praise, 
With Virgil’s genius, tho’ but Lucan’s days. 
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Behold, oh youth, if into fate I see, 
Another Dryden shall arise in thee ; 

Born to add glory to thy native land, 

Thy early virtues now our hearts command. 
Let Malice throw her feeble darts in vain, 
By thee retorted only with disdain ; 

Still shalt thou give her reason to repine, 
And to the eye of judgment ever shine ; 
Thee in thy works shall men unborn adore, 
And call the genius of past ages—Moogre. 


As the battle proceeds, Tickell and Pope meet in combat. 


Tickell stept forth, with just resentment fir’d, 

In Homer’s cause, and by the muse inspir’d, 

Shield against shield the heroes now oppose, 

Sense clash’d with sense, and words on words arose, 
For Pope, a chief more resolute than strong, 
Persisted boldly in the fight of song. 

Till he at last the foe too powerful found, 

And by him fell unpity’d on the ground. 


About him throng’d his sad attendants all, 

And though they saw, would scarce believe his fall. 
Him to the greenwood shade they gently bore, 

And in hoarse elegies his fate deplore. 

Tickell observ’d, and thus his thoughts expressed, 
Contempt and pity rising in his breast, 

** Severe his lot to whom the Musés gave 

A power so bounded and a soul so brave !’’ 


Afterwards Pope flies from Welsted, and Moore wounds him. Then Eusden, 
beating up for allies, applies to Blackmore. 


To Blackmore, aged chief, who bears the scars 
Of dreadful wounds received in former wars, 

He next applied for aid—to whom the sage 
Thus spoke deliberate from the fears of age, &c. 


Having declined interfering, Eusden leaves the battle and flies to Cam. 


Resolved to pass his future days in ease, 
And toil in verse himself alone to please. 


Dennis then appears, 
Firm as an oak beneath the weight of snow, 


and canes Savage, who is sent as a spy by Pope! 


Savage my name, unblest my natal morn, 
Who to the ills of poetry was born, 

From Pope deputed, from my heart’s ally, 
‘To yonder camp I turn’d, a dauntless spy. 


Then, as morning appeared, Ambrose Philips joined the army : 


Philips approach’d with a selected throng 

From cells and courts, judicious sons of song ; 
His helm was made with more than human care, 
And Pindar with his Theban lyre was there ; 
Lo! on his shield the deathless Mantuan stands, 
And, Jowing, gives his pipe to British hands, 
There stands Orestes in his wild despair, 
Humfrey the good, and Guendolen the fair. 
Swift, who foresaw the danger of his stay, 
Posted, regardless of his friend, away. 
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In the meanwhile, Pope faints, and Mrs. Heywood carries him off— 


To where a fragrant bed of nettles lay 
Soft: smiling, bore him in her lap away. 


Moore then comes forward, and compliments Philips on his victory : 


All hail’d him chief—the god approv’d the sound, 
And with the evergreen his temples crown’d. 


We have nothing more to say concerning Mr. Cooke. 

P. 34. Dr. A. Ferguson, whose Essay on the History of Civil Society 
“ gives him a respectable place in the ranks of literature.” 

Boswell did not accurately weigh the import of his terms, or we should 
wish the word respectable to be changed :—a better estimate of the merits 
of this eloquent and well-informed writer may be seen in the biographies 
of D. Stewart ; and see his Moral Philosophy praised in the Life of Sir 
James Mackintosh. The History of Civil Society was highly commended 
by the late Lord Mansfield, and is an eloquent work ; see Warton's Pope, 
vol. iii. p. 115 ; and see an account of Ferguson in Quarterly Review, No. 
Ixxi. p. 196. On Ferguson’s “ History of Sister Peg,” in imitation of 
Arbuthnot’s John Bull, see Scott's edition of Swift, vol. vi. p. 4. and 
Mackenzie's Life of Home. We believe he visited Rome, for the first time, 
after he was eighty years old ; he died in his ninety-third year. On his 
History of the Roman Republics, see Foreign Quarterly, No. vi. p. 400. 

P. 36. “ Swift is clever, but he is shallow.” ‘ What could Johnson 
mean,” says Mr. Croker, “ by calling Swift shallow? If he be shallow, 
who, in his department of literature, is profound? Without admitting 
that Swift was inferior in coarse humour to Arbuthnot (of whose precise 
share in the work to which he is supposed to have contributed, we know 
little or nothing), it may be observed, that he who is second to the greatest 
masters of different styles, may be said to be the first on the whole.” —Now 
we do not conceive that Johnson alluded to Swift's humourous writings when 
he called him shallow ; ke mentions his humour afterwards : and shallow 
is not a word applicable to witty and humourous writings. What he meant 
is shown by a subsequent passage: “ I doubt if the Tale of the Tub was 
his ; it has so much more thinking, more knowledge, more power, more 
colour, than any of the works which are indisputably his.” Swift must 
be considered as a first-rate writer in his favourite line ; but as an historian, 
a divine, and a scholar, he might, by such a man as Johnson. be called 
shallow. His history is a contemptible party pamphlet; his sermons 
shew no deep divinity; and his scholarship was confined to a few authors 
of note, which he read as a man of taste. Certainly in point of know- 
ledge, if compared to Arbuthnot, he was shallow. Mr. Croker must mean 
by “ Swift's department of literature,” ‘ the satyrical and humourous.’ Do 
the terms profound and shallow characterize that ?—Surely not. There- 
fore Johnson alluded to his other writings and general attainments. To 
us his opinion seems very just. 

P. 40. Dr. Johnson said, “It was easier to him to write poetry, than 
to compose his Dictionary.” Mr. Croker’s note is, ‘‘ There is hardly any 
operation of the intellect which requires more and deeper consideration 
than definition. A thousand men may write verses, for one who has the 
power of defining and discriminating the exact meaning of words, and the 
principles of grammatical arrangement.” That Johnson's poetical labours 
were easier to him than his philological may be conceived ; for, in the first 
place, the subject matter (we are speaking of his two greatest per- 
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formances) was found for him ; 2ndly, eloquent, and even poetical words 
were, by habit, at his command ; and 3dly, his poetry made no very urgent 
call on the higher powers of the mind, as the invention and the imagina- 
tion. But we differ from the commentator’s remark ; as we maintain that 
the Poet defines his words with a delicacy of feeling and a nicety of dis- 
crimination, beyond that of the mere grammarian. If, as Mr. Coleridge 
justly observes, in truly great poets, as Shakespeare and Milton, you cannot 
change a single word without injury to the sense,—how finely must their 
language be selected ! and that selection is formed on the most beautiful 
and exact definition. The definition of Poetry, we maintain, is more deli- 
cate and discriminating than that of Grammar. When Mr. Croker uses 
the expression ‘a thousand may write verses, he leaves his text, and also 
the force of the passage. Assuredly, a thousand men must write such 
verses as require no labour of thought, and impart no gratification, and 
their mechanical or worthless manufacture would not enter into the 
argument ; for who ever heard of a thousand people who could be called 
poets? Dr. Johnson was speaking of his own poetry, which he of course 
estimated at its worth; the foot of the comparison should have been 
placed by the Commentator here. If he had said “a thousand men may 
write poetically,” it would have been correct ; as it is, such verses as a 
thousand men must write, may be opposed to such definitions as a thousand 
men would be very unwilling to read. 

P. 42. ‘‘ Our friend chose Vane, who was far from being well looked.’ 
Is this a Scotticism? if so, why was not it remarked ? 

P. 67. “‘ We went and saw Colonel Nairne’s garden and grotto. There 
was a fine old Plane Tree. Sir W. Scott mentions also the Prior Letham 
Plane, measuring near 20 feet. This giant of the forest stands in a cold 
exposed situation,” &c. Why has not one of the Commentators informed 
us that the Scotch always call the sycamore, the Acer Major or Sycamorus, 
the Plane. The real Plane Tree of England, the Platanus, whether 
Orientalis or Occidentalis, is too tender to grow to any size in Scot- 
land, and, if it would bear the climate of the south-western parts, 
would be rent in pieces by the storms. The Prior Letham Sycamore is a 
well-known tree, and still exists. In England few fine specimens of the 
American Plane (the Occidentalis) now exist: perhaps few finer than that 
in Mr. Longman’s garden at Hampstead ; and the finest specimen of the 
eastern (Orientalis) is at Lee in Kent ; but neither of these trees would 
attain a circumference of 28 feet in our Northern climate. 

P. 90. “ As Bacon says: 


Who then to frail Mortality shall trust, 
But limns the water, or but writes in dust.’’ 


In what treatise of Bacon's are these lines ? and why they are not refer- 
red to by the Editor ? 


We shall now extract a story of Johnson from a book which we believe 
has not yet been called into the illustration of Boswell : 


‘The following anecdote of Dr. John- as naturally attracted as a needle to the 


son and Garrick may be relied on. Dr. Pole. On perusing the title-pages of the 


Johnson being with Foster, Holland, 
Woodward, and others on a party at Mr. 
Garrick’s villa at Hampton, as they were 
conversing on different subjects, he fell 
into a reverie, from which his attention 
was drawn by the accidentally casting his 
eyes on a book-case, to which he was 


Gent. Mac. Vout. VIL. 


best bound, he muttered, inwardly, with 
ineffable contempt; but, proceeding on his 
exploring business of observation, ran his 
finger down the middle of each page, and 
then dashed the volume disdainfully upon 
the floor, the which Garrick beheld with 
much wonder and vexation, while the 
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most profound silence and attention was 
bestowed on the learned Doctor. But 
when he saw his well-bound books thus 
manifestly disgraced on the ground, and 
expecting his whole valuable collection 
would share the same fate, he could no 
longer restrain himself, but suddenly 
cried out, most vociferously, ‘Why G— 
d—it! Johnson! you--you--you will de- 
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stroy all my books!’ At this Johnson 
raised his head, paused, fixed his eyes, 
and replied,—‘ Look you, David, you do 
understand plays, but you know nothing 
about books.’ Which repartee occasioned 
an irresistible laugh at Garrick’s expense, 
as well as that of his having given them a 
grand dinner, with plenty of choice vi- 
ands,’’ &c. 


P. 62. “‘ Sir Walter Scott, in his celebrated Tale, entitled Old Mor- 


tality, has told this story (the murder of Archbishop Sharpe) with all the 
force of history, and the interest of romance.”"—Croxer. We know this 
Tale of Sir Walter’s very well ; but in our repeated readings of it, have 
never met with the story to which Mr. Croker alludes ; nor is it to be 
found there or in any other novel of Sir Walter's. There are allusions to 


the murder, but no narrative of it, as Mr. Croker says. 


From what can 


this mistake of the Commentator have arisen ? 


By way of Appendix to the present Notes, we make an extract from 
“Les Cinq Années Littéraires de M. Clement.” 2 vols. Berlin. 1756, 
containing some Notices of the Rambler which have not been, as far as 
we know, mentioned by any of Johnson's editors or commentators. 


Vol. ii. p. 157 : 


‘¢ Le Rambler, ou le Chevalier Errant, 
est une espece de Spectateur, qui paroit 
ci deux fois la semaine, depuis plus d’un 
an, et avec succes. Le style en est ele- 
gant, mais tendu, compose surnatural, 
un peu dans le gout de votre beau Tele- 
maque, que j‘dvoue a mon honte n’avoir 
jamais pu lire d’un bout 4 l’autre. D’ex- 
cellentes reflexions, de froids plaisan- 


Again at p. 368 : 


“ J’ai regret que notre Chevalier, ou 
Philosophe Errant, qui a traité ce sujet,t 
ne l’ai point assez pris dans le grand, et 
se soit presque borné ala petite mauvaise 
honte des Ecoliers. Au surplus, il a fait 
une decouverte des plus subtiles en trou- 
vant la principale source de ce defaut 
dans la trop haute opinion de soi-méme. 
Vous ne l’auriez pas diviné. Je vous cite 
ce trait pour vous faire connditre homme. 
Penseur de Cabinet, Philosophe d’Obser- 
vatoire, Spectateur de Monde au Teles- 
cope, et prétant ses reflexions 4 instinct. 
Quand je vous l’annoncai il-y-a un an, je 
n’avois encore que peu lu son ouvrage, 
qui paroissoit alors feuiile a feuille, 
deux fois la semaine: il l’a discontinué 
depuis peu, et craignant ainsi le sort des 
feuilles de la Sibylle, 

‘Ne turbata volent rapidis ludibria ventis.’ 


teries, de la morale, de la critique, des 
caractéres, des songes, des allegories 
encore. Ah! M. Johnson,* j'ai tant vu 
le Soleil ! donnez-moi la monnoie de vos 
fictions. C’est une chose assez commune 
dans vos écrivains, mais infiniment rare 
chez les ndtres, qu’un style net et concis, 
également pur et naturel,’’ &c. 


il a fixé et publié le tout 4 la fois en six 
volumes. Je viens de les parcourir 4 mon 
aise. C’est de la morale serieuse, et 
tres serieuse, des portraits communes, ou 
d’une petite maniére, de la critique sans 
finesse, des historiettes sans agrément la 
plapart ; un style nord-est, froid et guindé, 
un ton d’auteur, des périodes immenses, 
des exordes i tout propos, et d’une mono- 
tonie, d’un plein-chant—il me semble 
tous ses discours commencent par comme 
ainsi soit gue ; divers morceaux estimables 
cependant, mais point assez précieux, et 
quelques allegories ingénieuses, par ex- 
emple : 

“ «Je me trouvai tout a coup dans un 
jardin immense, dont chaque partie étoit 
gaie, riante, éclairée d’un soleil sans 
nuage, et parfumée des plus douces odeurs. 
Les parterres étoient émaillées de toute 





* C’est le nom de |’auteur auparavant connu par divers ouvrages, et qui nous fait 

run Dictionnaire Angtais, dont nous avons un besoin honteux, et pour lequel il 

mérite les plus grands encouragements. 
t La mauvaise honte. 
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la variété des richesses du Printems, et la 
Nature en chceur sembloit chanter dans 
les bosquets. Mais j’ai appergu bientdt a 
quelque distance des fleurs plus brillantes 
encore, des eaux plus claires, des arbres 
plus toupes, d’un plus beau verd, plus 
fleuris, ot les oiseaux, que je n’avois 
d’abord entendus qu’ imparfaitement, 
faisoient éclater tous les charmes de la 
mélodie. Cependant ma vue étoit dis- 
traite par des fruits mirs, qui sembloient 
n’attendre que ma main pour les cueillir. 
Je fis quelques pas pour me mettre a 
portée, mais les fleurs se fanerent 4 mon 
approche, les fruits tomboient avant que 
j’y puisse atteindre, les oiseaux fuyoient 
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que diligence que je fisse, je ne pouvois 
arriver aux plaisirs qui appelloient mes 
regards, se jouoient de mon empresse- 
ment, et s’eloignoient & mesure que j’a- 
vancois,’ &c. 

** Le songe est un peu long, ainsi que 
tout 4 que fait l’Auteur. Je ne vous ai 
traduit que le mieux réve, et fort peu 
littéralement, je prends ici, je laisse la, je 
decous, je brode, c’est ma maniére; si je 
m’avisois de traduire ainsi L’ Apocalypse, 
se serois rasé de livre de vie. Ce que M. 
Johnson entend le moins, c’est la plaisan- 
terie; combien de chemin il auroit a 
faire pour arriver au leger badinage de 
votre Requéte des Sous-fermiers au Roi !”’ 


devant moi en chantant toujours, et quel- 
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Report from the Select Committee on the Record Commission, together with the Minutes 
of Evidence. Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 15th August, 1836. 


THOSE of our readers who take an interest in the subject to which these papers 
have been devoted, may recollect that, in our Magazine for March last, we announced 
that the affairs of the Record Commission had been referred by the House of Com- 
mons to the consideration of a Select Committee. At that time we determined that 
we would desist from noticing the subject until the Committee had concluded its 
labours and published its Report ; and we did so, partly from a feeling of the impro- 
priety of discussing matters which might be said to be ‘ sub judice ;’ and partly, also, 
because we anticipated that the inquiries before the Committee would make us better 
acquainted with the affairs of the Record Commission, and better able, therefore, to 
do our duty to our readers. 

With the exception of an article in our July number, we have adhered to our deter- 
mination, and that article, our readers may remember, was called forth by an attack 
upon Mr. Hunter, so unprincipled and unjust as to defy all previous calculation. 

After some months of unaccountable delay, we are at length released from our 
restraint. The Report and the Evidence are before us, and we shall proceed to give 
our readers some account of their contents, prefacing our observations with such 
remarks upon the objects and constitution of the Record Board, as seem necessary for 
fully understanding the subject. 

Throwing aside all verbal quibbling, which has been too much encouraged upon this 
subject, it may be said that the objects contemplated upon the institution of the 
Record Commission were, 


I, The preservation of the Records, and securing to the public all reasonable faci- 
lities of access to them. 

II. The publication of such documents as seem the most to stand in need of perpe- 
tuation by means of the press, or the best to deserve it. 

Over and above these general objects, two special directions were given to the Com- 
missioners ; one by the Report of a Committee of the House of Commons in the year 
1800, which must be considered as the Commissioners’ instructions, and the other by 
the Government, acting under the authority of a resolution of the House of Commons. 
These were, 

III. To complete and continue Rymer’s Foedera. And, 


IV. To superintend the publication of a Collection of the Materials forthe History 
of Britain. 
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In the first of these objects, the preservation and accessibility of the Records, all 
classes of the people are interested; and that, not merely as the natives of a country 
whose glories are reflected upon every one who bears its name, but even personally, 
immediately, and directly. The Records contain the proofs of the descent of the 
nobly-born ; the evidences of the dignity of the titled ; the warranty of the estates of 
the wealthy. But it is as a shelter to the poor and the humble that they are of the 
most importance. They constitute the strong barrier by which privilege is kept back 
from becoming oppression; they guarantee to every man that he may ‘ eat of the 
fruit of his own vine, and of his own fig-tree, and drink of the waters of his own 
well, none daring to make him afraid ;’ they secure to the poor man the enjoyment of 
whatever his honest labour may obtain, and teach him, that even in the “ lowest 
deep’’ of poverty he may yet lift up his head as a free man. 

During the middle ages, the closeness with which the more important of these docu- 
ments were kept amounted almost to exclusion, and some of the restrictions which 
were then devised by the jealousy of authority, have been continued down to our 
times by the short-sighted cupidity of the office-keepers. During some periods, and 
in some offices, these gentlemen seem to have acted as if the fees, and not the records, 
were the chief objects of their guardianship; and whilst, consequently, they main- 
tained the former in all their dignified extravagance, they permitted the latter pretty 
much to take care of themselves. Some keepers have indeed left their records alto- 
gether uncared for, whilst with others, although some little attention was bestowed 
upon the great series of records and the new documents, which were occasionally 
wanted for legal purposes, the rest were thrown away into closets and corners, unca- 
lendared, undusted, and unsorted. 

Successive generations of keepers followed one another, each setting up the negli- 
gence of his predecessor as the standard of his own duty ; and, in this manner, during 
the lapse of several centuries, the miscellaneous masses accumulated to an almost in-~ 
conceivable extent. The Records which yielded profit to the keeper were principally 
regarded; the establishments were kept merely in such condition as that the clerks 
could, within certain prescribed hours, answer the calls of the public, and make 
imperfect calendars of the new accumulations ; and if any clerk, seized with some 
unaccountable record-furor, remained beyond the narrow office hours to pluck a few 
documents from the unsorted masses, or to add an omitted name or place to an 
imperfect calendar, the work was regarded as one of such entire supererogation, that 
the industrious individual acquired a right to deny the public any participation in his 
merits, except upon the usual terms by which indulgences might be obtained. Hence 
arose ‘* private indexes,’’ compiled in ‘‘ over-hours,’’ one of the pleasantest absurdi- 
ties that was ever tolerated, even for an instant. These indexes, by giving the keepers 
an interest directly opposed to their duty as public officers, were obviously calculated 
to perpetuate carelessness and abuse. But the system throve; the public indexes 
were framed so as to give the minimum of information; and the disappointed inquirer 
was driven to make the best bargain he could with the industrious gentlemen who 
turned their ‘ over-hours’ to such excellent account. 

Such was one portion of the state of things which existed. when the Record Com- 
mission was first issued. Some offices were in such confusion, that the character of 
their contents was unknown to any animals but rats; others, which were partly 
arranged, possessed only public calendars, which were always imperfect ; whilst some, 
more fortunate, were also enriched by ‘ over-hours’ indexes of more or less value. 

The public anticipated that all these oddities would instantly disappear before the 
authoritative mandate of the King’s.commissioners. It was expected that an uniform 
system of care would at once take the place of one of palpable carelessness, and that 
exclusion would give way to reasonable facilities of access. 
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Probably the public anticipated rather too much, and their disappointment has con- 
sequently been the greater, when, after the lapse of thirty-six years, many of the evils 
of the old Record system are still found to exist. The present volume proves, inci- 
dentally, how this has happened. 

The offices in London for the deposit of documents of a Record character, of one 
kind or another, are probably, at the least fifty in number. Each of these has a 
keeper, full of most laudable notions upon the subject of vested rights, and the inte- 
rests of his successors ; impressed with the very clearest opinions respecting the 
sacred character of fees, and sensibly alive to any allusion to ‘ arrangement’ or 
‘ over-hours’ indexes.’ Over this Record phalanx the Commissioners have not had 
one atom of authority. The most insignificant amongst them may shut his door in 
the face of the Commissioners, reminding them that they are not Record Keepers, 
and that, although the King’s Commission empowers them to calendar and sort, it 
leaves the right of custody, and all the real power, in the hands in which it found 
them. The Commissioners—who comprise some of the most dignified persons in the 
realm—may inquire, and assist, and, if they think proper, may beg, and pray, but as 
to the power of really setting the Record Offices in order, they have none of it. 

Do we complain of this? Certainly not. It will be an evil day for England, when 
the meanest man amongst us (not to mention Record Keepers—‘‘ God save the 
mark !’’) can be disseised of his franchise, or frank tenement, by any other judgment 
than that of his peers, or by the law of the land. 

The old Commissioners were too much in the hands of the Keepers to do, or even 
attempt, anything that was displeasing to them. The present Commissioners seem, 
from the commencement of their course, to have properly appreciated the evil, and 
to have endeavoured to remedy it. That remedy lies in the total subversion of the 
present state of things, by the erection of a General Record Office, and the introduc- 
tion of an uniform system of management, custody, arrangement, and fees. This 
scheme, it appears from the papers in the Appendix to the present Report, has been 
matured for several years, and a Bill been prepared to carry it into effect. Various 
circumstances, such as the changes in the Government, the objection of the Accoun- 
tant-General to the application of a part of the Suitors’ Fund to this purpose ; diffi- 
culties respecting the interest of the Master of the Rolls in the Rolls House, which is 
proposed as the site of a General Office ; and last, but not least, the difficulty of per- 
suading the Government to take up any scheme which cannot be put into execution 
without going to Parliament for money, have conspired to impede, and hitherto to 
prevent, its execution. 

The recent Committee recommend this scheme to the House of Commons as if it 
were their own. This we trust will be decisive. The objectisanationalone. In one 
shape or another the country now pays for the custody of the Records. Under a 
hetter system much of the present expenditure might be saved ; much of the money voted 
to the Record Commission would be no longer needed ; salaries might be reduced ; fees 
lessened; and the public relieved from the inconveniences attendant upona multitude of 
repositories ; from the absurdities of ‘ over-hours’ indexes,’ and from the system of 
negligence and imposition which in some offices has prevailed time out of mind, set- 
ting all Record Commissions at defiance. The repairs of the ill-adapted edifices at pre- 
sent in use, and the perpetual removals of records from place to place, which are unavoid- 
able under the present system, cost the country in a few years as large a sum as would 
be necessary for the erection of a proper repository. Surely we are not so poor, 
either in purse or in spirit, as that an object so eminently useful should be longer 

The Report would seem to throw blame upon the present Commissiones, on 
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account of the non-execution of their plan of a General Office, but it does not appear 
why. The Government, and not the Commissioners, are the parties to carry it into 
effect; and it is evident that the Commissioners have endeavoured to induce the 
Government to do so. If the Government would not consent to the grant of money 
for the purpose, the Commissioners could do nothing. Let us hope the time has come 
when this obstacle will no longer exist. 

Equally unreasonable appears the censure which is endeavoured to be thrown upon 
the Commissioners, on account of the condition of the present buildings. Ought a 
man to expend his money in costly repairs of an old house which he is about to 
quit ? 

The hope of carrying into execution the scheme of a General Repository, does not 
appear to have prevented the Commissioners from exerting themselves to effect what 
good can be done under the present system, consistently with the notion that is shortly 
to be superseded by a better one. Besides a good many dry details of sorting, bind- 
ing, arranging, and calendaring, the present volume contains the testimony of the 
Report, ‘ that the business of methodizing the Records and rendering them generally 
available, is in progress ; and that the Commission has carried on useful and well-con- 
ducted operations of this nature in some of the Record offices. In some, calendars 
have been, or are in preparation under its direction ; in others fees have been reduced, 
and inconvenient regulations reformed.’’—(Report, p. xxxvii.) 

One thing which appears in the evidence, and which is probably traceable, either 
mediately or immediately, to the influence of the Commissioners, is the general per- 
mission of access to the more important Record Offices given to Literary Enquirers. 
This is a point of considerable importance to many of our readers, and one upon 
which there prevails much misconception. We find it here fully recognized. The 
utmost liberality upon this point is stated to prevail at the Tower, and the Rolls; 
and, with respect to the Chapter House, the following is the statement of Sir Francis 
Palgrave. 

‘¢ Under the present arrangement, made in connection with the Record Commis- 
sion, the office is kept open from nine till four or five, and there is generally some 
one person present during those hours. That is one of the facilities the public has 
obtained. They have obtained also full and free access for historical inquiry. No 
difficulty is raised and no fees taken; and any gentleman wishing to come and consult 
the records, is allowed to do so by making a previous appointment; this is required 
to prevent too many persons being assembled together, the room being very small. 

*¢ 4303. Are the facilities you have afforded such as to make any distinction be- 
tween legal and historical searchers? Jn historical searchers, I consider the office 
entirely open to any respectable person that applies. With respect to legal inquiries, 
I use a discretionary power. If I find a person engaged in an inquiry, the fees of 
which would amount to a considerable sum in general searches, I remit a certain por- 
tion of them ; so that if nothing is found, no fee, or only a small fee, is paid; and, 
in conformity with the wishes of the Record Commission, I have reduced such general 
fees to the lowest standard that I could with propriety. It would be my wish to 
reduce them lower; but according to the usage of the office, half the fees go to the 
clerks, and I felt I could not go that length. The fees are very trifling, but I could 
not reduce them on some occasions so low as I could wish, half the money being the 


money of the clerks, not mine; the money is divided amongst the clerks at the end 
of each year.’’ 


This is very creditable both to the Commission and to Sir Francis Palgrave ; and 
especially to the former ; the latter, it would seem, has no real interest in the fees, 
since his salary is to be made up to £1000 per annum, whatever may be the sum pro- 
duced by fees. However, it is very obvious, from his own statement, that he is ful- 
filling ‘the wishes of the Record Commission’ with a liberality which becomes him. 
Sir Thomas Phillipps, who spoke of having been deprived of his facilities of access to 
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this office since the appointment of Sir Francis Palgrave, must evidently have been 
under some mistake. 

II. The second object of the Record Commission, the publication of the more 
ancient and valuable of the Records, and the progress made in that very useful work, 
engaged a considerable share of the attention of the Committee. Some works of the 
old Commissions are praised ; but those of the present Commission are stated to be 
greatly superior to them in the convenience of their form, the style of their execution, 
and the care with which they have been edited. 

Upon this subject a point was raised before the Committee, and is presented to 
notice in the Report, as to the propriety of publishing calendars, or catalogues 
raisonnées, of all the Records, before any one entire Record publication is attempted. 
This is a scheme which is supported, inconsiderately as we think, by, at any event, 
oue highly respectable name. In our estimation, its originator is mistaken, and we 
think we could easily prove that he is so, but we have not space to enter upon the 
subject at present. As the point affects the propriety of the publications, we may 
perhaps recur to it in our future papers. 

One portion of the inquiry respecting the publications has pained us, and that is, 
the part which refers to the Select Rolls, and the Chancellor’s Rolls; volumes which 
we have already sufficiently condemned. They are admitted on all hands to be failures ; 
but, from the course of the inquiry, it would seem, that it was wished to do before the 
Committee what was attempted to be done in the infamous papers in the Literary 
Gazette, that is, to fix the disgrace of those failures upon Mr. Hunter (Vide Gent. 
Mag. for July 1836, p. 43). With a view to trump up something like a charge of 
incompetency against that gentleman, the former of these volumes, for which it is most 
evident he was not responsible, was subjected to a most rigid examination. The mistakes 
which he had noticed in the corrigenda, were corrected in the pages, as well as those 
which he had stated in the preface had not been altered, for reasons which he then 
gave. In this condition the volume was laid before the Commitee, and one of its most 
blotted pages was submitted to a witness as a specimen of the Record Commission 
printing and editing. This was most unjust ; to the Commission, as the work selected 
was admitted on all hands to have been one of a peculiar character, and therefore was 
not a foundation either for general praise or censure ; to Mr. Hunter, as leading to 
inferences which those who brought forward this work as a specimen knew could not 
be derived from his Pipe Roll, or his Fines, or any other work which may properly be 
said to have been edited by him. The attempt failed disgracefully, and so may every 
attempt which originates in the same spirit !* 





* The similarity of animus exhibited in the papers in the Literary Gazette, and 
in that portion of the recent inquiry which related to Mr. Hunter is very obser- 
vable. In both of them, accusations against him were sought for in the same un- 
scrupulous manner. One instance will exhibit the sort of ‘‘stuff’’ that almost all 
the charges investigated by the Committee are ‘‘ made of.” 

A specimen of a certain Catalogue was submitted to Mr. Hunter by the Secretary 
to the Commission for his opinion. He gave it, considering ‘‘ his compliance with 
such request as an act on his part due to the character of the officer who required his 
assistance.’? (Ev. 4625.) The first charge made against him on this account was, 
that in consequence of an opinion given in this, as it was represented, underhand 
manner, the Catalogue, which was proceeding at the press, was suspended. It turned 
out, however, that the Catalogue was suspended before the opinion was given. 

The second charge affected the accuracy of the opinion. Mr. Hunter was called 
upon to restate it before the Committee. ‘‘ He expressed his great reluctance and 
pain at being examined at all, and complained strongly of the almost breach of con- 
fidence under which he was required to give evidence.”” (Ev. 4622.) But, in com- 
pliance with the wishes of the Committee, he brought forward, upon the instant, 
various objections to the plan, and various seeming proofs of illiteracy in the com- 
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ITI. The continuation of Rymer’s Foedera was, as everybody knows, suspended by 
the present Commissioners, and various searches and inquiries have been prosecuting 
‘at home and abroad, with a view to a completion of this important work in a more 
creditable manner. It is allowed that the suspension was a proper step; the searches 
will be noticed hereafter. 

IV. It is a matter of great vexation to all historical inquirers, that after a period of 
thirteen years no portion of the materials for the History of Britain has been given 
tothe public. The work having been entirely suspended for some years past in con- 
sequence of the ill-health of Mr. Petrie, it appears to have become ultimately necessary 
to take it out of his hands ; which has been recently done by the Commissioners with 
the sanction of the Lords of the Treasury. 

We desire to express our most unfeigned regret for this result, so far as it is cal- 
culated to lessen the fame which Mr. Petrie would have acquired by the completion of 
any portion of the work ; but, under the circumstances, it may be doubted whether 
the Commissioners could have executed their painful duty with more delicacy than 
they appear to have shewn towards him. 

We heartily concur in the recommendation of the Report— 


‘‘ That the execution of this national undertaking should be resumed at once with 
renewed vigour, and with such increased number of editors and literary assistants as 
may be necessary, and that a special grant should be yearly voted by Parliament of 
such amount, as may suffice to insure its completion at the earliest period consistent 
with the correctness and completeness of its execution.’’ (Report, p. xliii.) 


Upon all these four points, it does not appear that the recent Committee has 
brought to light any thing in which the Commission may be fairly said to have failed 
in its duty. But the principal part of the inquiry had reference to the general 





piler. Laying aside the enforced breach of confidence, we think he should not have 
given this evidence, without having first taken the opinion of the House of Commons, 
as to whether a British subject is compellable under such circumstances to give 
testimony before a Committee. In our courts of justice the evidence of a witness is 
not received respecting the contents of a written document which may be produced to 
tell its own tale. However, the testimony, being given, became capable of being 
replied to, and any one who takes the trouble to compare the objections with the 
reply, will be most fully satisfied that the former are well founded. They are indeed 
admitted to be so. That charge therefore failed like its predecessor. 

Another charge was then got up out of the same circumstances, which was, that 
Mr. Hunter, being employed to edit a General Report from the Commissioners to His 
Majesty, expunged from the Appendix to that Report an explanation of the faults 
found in the Catalogue, which explanation was cuntained in a report written by the 
framer of the Catalogue. In other words, Mr. Hunter condemned the Catalogue, and 
then suppressed the defence of it. This was the charge as it was understood by the 
chairman of the Committee (Ev. 4623) : but the witness, although he did not take the 
trouble to rectify the chairman's mistake, proved that the portion expunged could not 
be a defence, inasmuch as it related to the plan of the Catalogue, and not to its faults, 
which are things evidently distinct. The same witness, in his evidence (4617,) gives the 
portion alluded to as having been expunged, and it may therefore be seen that it does 
not affect ‘‘ the faults’’ in the slightest degree ; nor indeed was it possible for it to do 
so, as the witness became aware of the nature of the faults complained of only from 
the evidence of Mr. Hunter given before the Committee, and this document was 
written long before the Committee was appointed. But it may be asked, why was any 
portion of it expunged? We can perceive two very obvious reasons: I. The 
passages are a fallacy from beginning to end, and therefore ought not to have been 
published. II. Even if correct, they would have been entirely out of place in the 
Appendix to the General Report to the King. We have no doubt that these were 
the reasons which induced Mr. Hunter to exercise a very proper editorial discretion 
in the omission of these and other passages; for it seems they were struck out in 
company with various others. ‘The expunging’ and ‘the faults,’ were evidently 
about as nearly connected as Macedon and Monmouth. 
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administration of the affairs of the Commission, and the complaints under that head 
assumed three shapes: first, that the Commissioners have abdicated in favour of the 
Secretary, who in his own person has exercised all the powers and duties of the Com- 
missioners ; second, that this state of things has created some very unseemly squabbling 
and confusion ; and third, that it has led to the existence of a large debt. We shail 
not discuss these points separately, but it will appear, as we go along, that the Commis- 
sioners have exercised the description of authority which was to be expected from 
them ; that the personal complaints are such as might exist under every public body, 
and do not prove any non-performance of duty; and that the debt is.not fairly 
chargeable against the present Commission. 

The personal complaints against the Secretary, rather than any public grounds of 
dissatisfaction, seem to have occasioned the inquiry, and are indeed the key to the 
whole of the recent proceedings. 

The Commission consists of twenty-five gentlemen, of whom about one-half are 
public officers having the custody of Records, and the other half are gentlemen who 


" have distinguished themselves as historical writers, or who are known to possess a 


taste for literature. They are all men of wealth and consideration, and are, of course, 
unpaid in any way. The Commissioners constitute the deliberative body of the 
Commission. They have also, by means of committees of their own body, exercised 
a superintending and directing authority over the works committed to their officers. 
From March 1831 to December 1835, there were 91 meetings of the Commissioners 
for the transaction of business ; that is, 38 boards and 53 committees. 

The Commissioners have a Secretary, who is not only the medium of communi- 
cation between the Board and the persons employed under them, but who appears 
also to possess a good deal of actual executive authority, subject always to the 
control of the Board. This arises in the following manner :—That portion of the 
business of the Commission which relates to publication, is committed to various 
literary men appointed by the Board to the office of Sub-Commissioners, and to 
others, also appointed by the Board, who are termed Editors. The distinction 
between the two classes seems principally to consist in this : that a Sub-Commissioner 
may be appointed without any definite duties being assigned to him, andis considered 
to have an appointment of a permanent character ; whilst the Editors are appointed to 
perform specific works, the pendency of which is the term of their connection with the 
Board. Whatever duties of execution, either literary or otherwise, are not assigned 
by the Board to Sub-Commissioners or Editors, seem to be universally considered to 
vest entirely in the Secretary, who is, to that extent, guasi a Sub-Commissioner, and, 
like all the Sub-Commissioners, is subject to the inspection and superintendence of 
the Commissioners. 

In the execution of the duties thus left to the Secretary, he, like the Sub-Com- 
missioners, employs persons under him; for the sorting, cleaning, and binding— 
workmen ; for the literary labour—clerks. 

How far this arrangement is good or otherwise, depends principally upon the 
character of the service to be performed. If it be of a temporary nature, or of such 
a kind that a very effective check is necessary to be kept upon its expense, we cannot 
conceive anything so very objectionable in this mode of doing it as some persons 
imagine they discover. One thing is obvious, that as, in this manner, the Secretary 
takes upon himself additional duties without any additional remuneration, the public 
is benefited in a pecuniary point of view to the amount of the difference between the 
sums paid to persons to assist the Secretary, and the amount which would be paid to 
Sub-Commissioners appointed to perform these duties and to the persons employed 
under them. 


Gent. Mag. Vor. VII. U 
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Out of this state of things has arisen, or probably, if we should speak more 
accurately, this state of things has been made the pretence for disputes upon two 
points—precedence and pay. Either of them is of itself enough to cause a deadly 
feud; but when the two unite, and are stirred up by cunning hands who delight to fish 
in troubled waters, and sympathetically hate all wnpaid Commissioners, it would be 
hard indeed if there did not result a commotion as ‘ right-royal’ as ever delighted the 
visitors of Donnybrook—sueh a commotion as has recently shaken the Record realms 
to their foundation. 

In the present instance, we doubt whether there was any real misunderstanding 
upon the subject of station or precedence. The Secretary appears to have been 
incautious in the application of the term ‘‘Sub-Commissioner’’ to persons who were 
not appointed to that office; but there is a great deal of matter in the evidence to 
shew, that the only person to whom the question is really of importance, perfectly well 
understood what was the character of the situation which he occupied. If there has 
been any real misunderstanding, there is no doubt that that is pro tanto a proof of 
defective management, since all engagements might, and ought to be made in such 
manner as to render any such misunderstanding impossible. 

Misunderstanding as to ‘‘pay”’ is even more dangerous, and, unfortunately, not so 
easily avoided. Ifthe nature of the service is uncertain, so must be the remuneration. 
You may approximate, and talk of proportions, and analogies, and settle a very pretty 
confusion in the mind; but there are services, and especially some of those connected 
with literature, which cannot be settled beforehand by any proportion, or analogy, or 
rule of three or four, or algebraic equation, or even by Mr. Babbage’s machine. 
Now what are the pecuniary cases which have arisen in the present instance ? 

One gentleman hoping to get something very like a sinecure place under the Com- 
mission did, in the year 1831, certain work for which he does not appear to have made 
any charge, and has not received any recompence. His case is recommended to the 
Treasury. 

Another gentleman wished to be paid £50 for a preface ; the Secretary objected ; 
the Board was appealed to, and determined in favour of the applicant. His case is 
sent to the Treasury. 

Another gentleman was employed under the old Commission upon a work whieh 
has been properly suspended by the new. His case is sent to the Treasury. 

Another gentleman, who was engaged at an annual salary of £150, with liberty to 
do ‘ over-hours’ work, thought himself entitled to £268. 16s. for his ‘over-hours’ 
exertions in arranging some of the Records which were removed upon the destruction of 
the Houses of Parliament. This claim coming to the Secretary with others from the 
same gentleman, amounting to £82. 10s., and a frightful blank, which was afterwards 
filled up with £52. 10s.—all having relation to ‘over-hours’ labour, and all earned 
during eight months of the year 1835, made him, it is said, ‘‘very angry.’’ His 
anger lighted up a great deal of dormant patriotism, and led to an appeal to the Com- 
missioners, who thought that £84 ought to stand in the place of the £268. 16s., and 
made various other deductions. This gentleman’s case is also sent to the Treasury, 

It is obvious that all these cases are complaints against a public board, of their not 
having been sufficiently liberal of the public money; a description of complaints 
which certainly merits attention if it be only on account of its novelty. The New 
Record Commission has furnished the first example in our times, of a public body 
whose penuriousness is recommended by a committee of economists to the generous 
consideration of the Lords of the Treasury ! 

Nothing of this sort occurred under the old system. Who ever heard of a rebellion 
of editors, record keepers, and clerks, against Mr. Caley, because they were not paid 
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enough? He lived and died, ‘ good, easy man,’ amongst the grateful plaudits of 
those for whose advantage he drew upon the public purse. His successor must 
indeed be a simple person, not to perceive and walk along so easy a road to fame. 


‘* What thanks, what praise, whilst Caley’s hand supplies ; 
How chang’d the scene if Cooper but denies!” 


But the promoters of the present inquiry would have us believe that, however pe- 
nurious the Secretary may have been towards them, the same feeling has not influenced 
his conduct in other instances, where more fortunate individuals have been con- 
cerned. The inquiry was preceded by rumours of transactions ‘ that would not bear 
the light,’ and respecting which one gentleman professed to possess unquestionable 
evidence. Upon the strength, partly, at any event, of these assertions, the inquiry 
was granted, and, whatever other people may think of it, has been conducted one 
would fancy to the hearts’ content of its promoters. Well ;—where are these transac- 
tions? Where is this evidence? The Committee have wielded a spear as powerful 
as Ithuriel’s, and what concealed and crouching demon have they raised? We can- 
not discover any one. The threatening was terrible, but the storm has been harmless 
as the mimic thunder of the stage. 

The Secretary’s accounts were kept upon a bad system, but that was rectified by the 
Commisioners themselves, before the appointment of the Committee. The badness of the 
system originated in the heavy incumbrance of debt which the present Commission 
inherited from its predecessors, and the same cause prevented the earlier adoption of 
a better plan. The imperfection of the old system of account-keeping is admitted on 
all hands, but there is no proof of peculation. The accounts have been audited by 
the Commissioners ; re-audited by the Treasury; and sifted by the Committee; and 
no one of them has found anything wrong in them, except three pence overpaid to a 
Sub-Commissioner. 

But he has laid out money of the Commission in the purchase of books,—and he 
has a considerable private library. Scandalous insinuation! There is not a shadow 
of proof that the books, whether wisely bought or not, were applied, or ever intended 
to be applied, to other than Commission purposes. 

But he has expended large sums in searches in foreign countries for diplomatic and 
literary documents connected with England, the results of which are contained in 
various volumes called Appendices, which are not yet published. The sum thus ex- 
pended appears to have been about half as much as was supposed, and there is 
no proof that it was one penny more than was necessary for the purpose. The 
object to be gained by these researches was noble and large-minded ; an object which 
was declared to be desirable as long ago as the days of Carte and Bishop Nicolson. 

But he has compiled a book for the guidance of his foreign correspondents, and, 
with the intention of making known what documents relating to this country exist 
upon the Continent, has ‘‘ traitorously ’ caused it to be printed. Foolish as the act 
seems, it is true, and equally so, that he compiled this work, for which he consulted 
more than 2000 volumes, gratuitously, neither claiming nor receiving recompence for 
it; and that his primary object in framing it was to save expense by letting his cor- 
respondents see what portion of their literary treasures he was already acquainted 
with. A foreigner who was employed to find out inaccuracies in this work, ulti- 
mately discovered that Heilsbronn was printed ‘ Heilbronn,’ and gave evidence of 
that atrocious fact before the Committee. 

But the worst remains behind! Being desirous of getting the work of the Com- 
mission done more reasonably than is consistent with the notions of right and wrong 
entertained by the Record keepers, he has got together some five or six young gentle, 
men with the design of having them instructed in the diplomatic art, and whose ser- 
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vices the Commission pays with 40/. per annum. “ Here’s a villain! Thou hast 
most: traitorously corrupted the youth of the realm in erecting a school for young 
transcribers ; and whereas before, in the Caley times, there were few transcribers but 
Record keepers, who thereby gained eighteenpence per folio, thou hast caused these 
boys to be used, and, contrary to the King, his Crown and dignity, thou wilt not pay 
the Record people more than fourpence.’? Who that is connected with the Records 
will not unite in the just judgment of that great Chief Justice Cade, ‘‘ Away with 
him! Hang him-with his [Secretary’s] pen and ink-horn round his neck.” 

To these charges, and others such as these, the Honorable Committee gave the 
most patient and commendable attention. They do not appear to have been weary of 
anything except the defence. We have followed them through the immense mass of 
the evidence, both oral and documental; we have contrasted the statements in the 

_ Report with those in the evidence, and the evidence of the different witnesses with 
one another, and we are bound in justice to the Commissioners to assert, that a more 
complete failure than that which is exhibited by the case brought against them, it has 
seldom been our lot to meet with. 

Any one who reads the Report alone, will perhaps come to a different conclusion; 
But if he wishes to do justice, he must do more than that. Above all, he must not 
depend upon the edition of the Report recently published by Ridgway, as a pamphlet, 
with notes. Those notes are evident emanations from the same, not spirit, but 
spite, which has before shown itself in other quarters. He must trace the Report 
io its authorities, remark how often the evidence which is relied upon, is eontradicted 
or explained ; how often a seeming contradiction in testimony is nothing more than 
the testimony of several persons to different things, or to the same thing at different 
periods. Evils which the Commissioners have no power to rectify are charged against 
them, as if they existed only by their permission; acts done by the Secretary, subject 
to. the approval of the Board, or in pursuance of their general or special directions; 
are represented to be done by his own uncontrolled authority; whatever has been 
well done is passed over without notice ; whatever has been done imperfectly, either 
on account of want of funds, or want of authority, or from the incompetency of the 
instruments employed by the Commissioners, is trumpeted forth, and we would 
almost say, exaggerated. Peculiar instances are adduced as evidence of general 
usage; and sometimes from ignorance, sometimes from haste, and sometimes appa- 
rently from a feeling which we would rather not name, facts and documents are repre- 
sented in a way which it’ would require a great deal of ingenuity to reconcile with 
what is ordinarily called accuracy. Our limits, which we have already exceeded, will 
not allow us to exemplify these assertions by contrasting the report with the evidence; 
if we could do so, we should find the Commission, although ‘‘ cramped by the incom- 
pleteness of its original powers,’’ urging upon the Government the adoption of plans 
which would fully remedy all abuses, but performing, in the meantime, what even the 
Committee declares to be ‘‘ many and important services ;’’ reducing the payments 
for literary labour, for transcription, for printing, to an amount which, when con- 
trasted with the sums formerly paid, is really extraordinary ; publishing works to the 
merit of which the evidence contains ‘‘ many and valuable testimonies ;’’ discarding 
the old cumbrous folio size, and substituting the more commodious and cheaper 
octavo; increasing the gratuitous distribution of their works threefold ; and, according 
to the admission which we have before quoted from the Report, making progress in 
methodising the Records, and rendering them generally available ; carrying on usefuk 
and well-conducted operations of this nature in some of the Record Offices, prepar- 
ing Calendars, reducing fees, and reforming inconvenient regulations. 

But‘all this is done by an unpaid body, through the agency of a Secretary. This: 
apipears.to. be a constitution distasteful to the majority of the Committee. They there-- 
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fore recommend that the present body should be superseded by a Commission com- 
posed of three paid Commissioners, in whom all the power of the Commission is to 
be vested, except that of determining what Records should be printed, upon which 
point they are to take the opinion of five or seven unpaid gentlemen, who are to be 
united with them in the Commission for that single purpose. 

Besides the powers now vested in the Record Commission, it is proposed that the 
custody of all the Records should be taken from the present keepers by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and vested in the three paid Commissioners. 

In this age of ‘ organic changes,’ nothing ought to surprise us; not even we sup- 
pose the proposal of vesting the custody of all the Records in such a body as the Re- 
cord Commission; nor the appointing ‘‘ three single gentlemen’”’ to perform the 
comparatively nothing-to-do of the Record Board. Upon this point we might say a 
great deal, but nothing half so well worthy of attention as the following opinion of 
Lord Biougham. 


Report of the House of Commons’ Committee. 


‘« My opinions are, I believe, well known to have been unfavourable to the ex- 
istence of Boards composed of persons not able to give a regular attention to the 
duties cast upon them, and leaving the business chiefly in the hands of the subordi- 
nate officers (whom they arm with their authority); and for reasons too obvious to 
require being stated. But although, in general, I should prefer a Board of a small 
number of paid Commissioners, it is quite clear that this principle can only be appli- 
cable to cases whére there is regular occupation for such a Board, and I have always 
been decidedly of opinion that the Record Commission does not fall within the de- 
scription of cases to which this principle applies. Mr. Allen has clearly shown this, 
and J really can conceive no measure more entirely without justification than the ap- 
pointment of a Record Board of paid Commissioners would be.”’ 


We have scarcely left ourselves room to say a word or two about the debt of the 
present Commission. The old Board left an actual debt of between 15,0007. and 
16,0007. besides various extravagant works which it was absolutely necessary to carry 
on to a certain degree of completion at an expense of some 9,000/. or 10,000/. more. 
Placed in this situation, and the Government refusing to pay off the debt, the present 
Commission was obliged to adopt one of two courses ; either to suspend all operations 
for several years, and thus discharge the debt, or to proceed with works such as 
they thought fit to be prosecuted, paying off the old debt, and contracting a new one 
in its place. They adopted the latter course, and their debt now amounts to about 
the sum paid out of their grants on account of the old Board. In the Report it is 
represented that the Board adopted the former course, and contracted the new debt 
after it had paid off the old one; but the evidence and the papers in the Appendix 
seem to prove the contrary. It is clear from the Parliamentary returns, that during 
the period within which it is stated in the Report that the Board suspended its pro- 
ceedings, it had commenced and was prosecuting some of those works which have 
sprung entirely from itself. The debt therefore, to whomsoever it may now be due, is 
really and substantially the debt of the old Board, and not of the New. 





DESCENT or HENRY SMITH, Ese. ALDERMAN oF LONDON. 


Mr. Ursan, Abingdon-st. Jan. 2. 

IN your number for August last, 
you have noticed a Volume of Collec- 
tions by the late Charles Perkins 
Gwilt, Esq. relative to Henry Smith, 
Esq. Alderman of London, so well 
known for the munificent appropria- 
tion of his large estates to charitable 
uses. One object of the writer, as you 


have stated, was to exhibit Henry 
Smith’s connexion with the House of 
Smith, of Campden, in the County of 
Gloucester ; and although that point 
was not established by such legal evi- 
dence as the inquirers after truth are 
always anxious to produce, yet it might 
be affirmed, that such strong, and to 
all reasoning minds highly probable 
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grounds had been brought forward for 
the proof, that little doubt could be 
entertained of the fact, though the 
precise link was defective. 
Independently of the arms allowed 
to Henry Smith, on the occasion of his 
funeral, being those of the Campden 
family, with a fleur-de-lis on the Fess 
(the filiation of a sixth son), the ap- 
pointment of so many trustees, blood 
relations of the Campden family, as 
developed in the Pedigree appended to 
the Notices, was too extraordinary a 
circumstance to have been of acciden- 
. taloccurrence. Mr.Gwilt, with much 
force remarks (page 20), ‘‘If Henr 
Smith were a relation of Thomas Smit 
of Campden, such a choice of trustees, 
executors, and overseers, will not ap- 
pear extraordinary; but if he were 


not so, then the statement exhibits one 
perhaps of the most singular instances 
of accidental and incredible appoint- 
ments to trusts that has ever appear- 
ed.” 

The publication of this volume has 
led to the discovery of the pedigree 
subjoined, which not only indicates 
the precise descent of Henry Smith from 
the House of Campden, through a 
sixth son, but elucidates the coat quar- 
tered with the arms of Smith on the 
monument at Wandsworth (Barry of 
six in chief three wolves’ headserased), 
shewing that his mother was an heiress 
of the name of ‘‘ Wolphe.’’ It ex- 
hibits moreover the connection of the 
family of Jackson, which was before 
established by the wills referred to in 
Mr. Gwilt’s volume. 


Thomas Smith, of Gloucestershire. S. a fess between three saltiers Or. 





of Camp- 


Thomas = J ohn 
Smith, Smith, ard, 
den,Gloc. 


Glouc. 


&h. of — 


3. Rich-—=Sarah, da. 4. George. 5. William== Henry = 
2dson. Stroud, of | 


Smith, of 
Broadway. 


Smith, 
6thson. 





r 
J 





Thomas=-Katharine, dau. of 
Smith. | Geo. Throgmorton. 


ete | Walter Ts da. & h. of Thos. 
Ww. 


of Glouc. olphe, of Glouc. 











Anthony Smith,=-Joan, dau. of Sir Rich-—=Marian __ Rich- 
Lucius. of Campden, Roger Martin, Knt. ard. Elston. ard. 
Daniel. Glouc. 1593. Lord Mayor of Lon- Se 


Paul, 8. p. 


Thomas, s.p. don. 





Thomas Smith. 


Grisogon Smith. William. 








HENRY SMITH, of London, Salter, 
died in Jan. 1627, s. p. bur. at Wands- 
worth, Surrey. 


Smith, of Yorkshire. 


8. p. 


2. Thomas aia Jackson, 





Henry J ackson, of London. (Ar. a fess —— daughter of William Clarke, 


three magpies proper.) 


of London, B.D.* 





Henry Jackson. 


The above pedigree was obligingly 
communicated by SirThomas Phillipps, 
Bart. who discovered it in a MS. 
volume of pedigrees in his possession. 
An inspection of the MS. shews it to 
be a transcript of a portion of the 
Gloucestershire Visitation of 1569, 
with numerous miscellaneous pedi- 
grees, in the hand writing of Barak 


Sarah. Mary. 


Longmate, the editor of the edition of 
Collins’s Peerage, published in 1779. 
Unfortunately he does not mention the 
authority from which the pedigree was 
transcribed. It is not in any Visita- 
tion or transcript of the Visitation of 
1569, which have been anxiously ex- 
amined. Indeed, the date of Smith’s 
death, 1627, and the descent of Jackson 





* This match is corroborated by the pedigree of Clarke in the Vis. of London 
(Vine. 119. 495, in Coll. Arms). William Clarke, of London, by his wife Sarah 
Danvers, had issue Benjamin C. of London, John, Ezekiel, Dorothy ux. Henr. Vin- 


cent, and Sarah ux. Henrici Jackson. 
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which it exhibits, shew that the origi- 
nal pedigree was written at a later 
period. Samson Lennard, Blueman- 
tle, conducted the funeral as deputy of 
Sir Richard St. George, and Thomas 
Thomson, Rouge Dragon, attended as 
the other officer at arms in his own 
turn. Some of the scattered MSS. of 
these officers may have fallen into the 
hands of Longmate, whence the pedi- 
gree in question may have been tran- 
scribed, and perhaps drawn out at that 
period to shew his connection with the 
Campden family, for it is singular his 
descent is deduced from a sixth son, 
and that mark of filiation is, as before 
observed, inserted as a distinction in 
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the coat annexed to the funeral certifi- 
cate. 

Amongst the readers of your Maga- 
zine, there are many gentlemen whose 
ardour in the pursuit of genealogical 
questions leads them to the investiga- 
tion of numerous MSS. If any gen- 
tleman in the course of his researches 
should discover the original of the 
pedigree here printed, or any pedigree 
corroborating or illustrating in any de- 
gree the descent in question, or the 
alliance with the family of Jackson, it 
will be esteemed a favour if such gen- 
tleman would be so kind as to commu- 
nicate, through you, a reference to the 
MS. 





LETTER OF WILLIAM CRASHAW TO CASAUBON. 


Mr. Ursan, 6, we a 

THE letter which I now send you, 
and which is highly interesting, was 
written by William Crashaw, a divine 
of considerable note in the early part 
of the sixteenth century, and author of 
numerous works. He was the father 
of Richard Crashaw the poet. The 
letter is addressed to Isaac Casaubon, 
and must have been written between 
1610, when, after the death of Henry 
IV. of France, Casaubon followed Sir 
Henry Wotton into England, and 1614, 
in which year Casaubon died. That 
it was not written at an earlier period, 
whilst Casaubon was librarian to 
Henry the Fourth of France, is clear 
from Crashaw’s words, ‘‘ eos in partes 
transmarinas transportare.”’ The letter 
occurs among Casaubon’s correspon- 
dence, formerly in the possession of Dr. 
Chas. Burney, and now preserved in 
the British Museum, It is as yet un- 
published. 

The writer requests Casaubon to 
urge upon James 1. the purchase of 
five hundred volumes of manuscripts, 
described as of great antiquity and 
value, for the sum of 500l. from “‘ one 
Savile of Yorkshire.” From the ab- 
sence of any Christian name, and the 
fact of numerous branches of the Sa- 
vile family existing at that time in 
Yorkshire, it is very improbable that 
the individual possessor can now be 
determined. We may safely conclude 
that it was not the learned Sir Henry 
Savile, Knt. then living. There were, 
however, also living Sir Henry Savile, 


Bart. of Methley, and his half-brother. 
John, the sons of Sir John Savile, 
Knt. the judge, elder brother of the 
great Sir Henry and ancestor of the 
Earl of Mexborough; Sir George Sa- 
vile, of Lupset, Bart. (ancestor of the 
Marquess of Halifax) and his two 
brothers ; together with the Saviles of 
Copley, and the descendants of the 
natural son of that Sir Henry Savile 
who was ereated K.B. at the corona- 
tion of Anne Boleyn, from whom 
came the Lords Savile and Earls of 
Sussex; with various other collateral 
branches. 

That the manuscripts were not pur- 
chased by James the First, is pretty 
certain. The Old Royal Collection in 
the British Museum contains less than 
two thousand volumes, and | appre- 
hend that more than three-fourths of 
that number are composed of the col- 
lections of the successive sovereigns of 
England prior to James the First ; the 
Lumley Collection, which included 
that of the Fitz-Alans, Earls of Arun- 
del; and the collection of Charles 
Theyer. What became of the Savile 
Collection I cannot learn; perhaps 
some of your readers may be able to 
afford some clue to a knowledge of 
their fate. If Savile did not carry into 
execution the intention which he ex- 
pressed to Crashaw, of selling the 
MSS. to the highest bidder on the 
continent, it is probable that they were 
dispersed. In the British Museum 
there are several manuscripts. which 
formerly belonged to the Savile family, 
viz. Bibl. Arundel, 104 and 248, and 
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Bibl. Cotton. Vesp. B. vi., Claud. 
D. vir. and Jul. A. x1. This last, 
however, was given to Sir Robert 
Cotton in 1609, by the great Sir Henry 
Savile. The Savile MSS. at Oxford, 
are of a very different description from 
those described by Crashaw. 

Yours, &c. J. H. 


MS. Mus. Brit. Bibl. Burn. 363, f. 231. 

Clarissime Domine: duplici de causa 
te jam interpello: i. Quidam Savillus 
nomine, patria Eboracensis, penes se 
habet quingenta fere volumina manu- 
scripta; in quibus sunt circiter mille 
codices. seu libri diversi Scripture 
Sacre,Conciliorum, Patrum,Theologo- 
rum, Historicorum, Poetarum, et Phi- 
losophorum: Horum aliquot Greca, 
alii Gallica, plures Anglica et Scotica, 
at plurimi Latina lingua conscripti, 
multi vetusto admodum charactere, 
aliqui etiam Saxonico, venerandam 
pre se ferunt antiquitatem. Hos ab 


ejus avo ex monasteriorum (Septen- 
trionalium presertim) direptionibus 
conquisitos, et sibi a patre pro portione 
sua jderelictos cum ipse Savillus ve- 
nales proposuisset, ego,. qui totus 


sum libris deditus et devotus, emere 
constitui. Cum vero illos perlustras- 
sem et catalogum eorundem compo- 
suissem, facile comperi eorum pretium 
onus nimis grande et humeris meis 
prorsus inequale; at cum ab illo acce- 
pissem ei in animo esse eosdem in 
partes transmarinas transportare, et 
plus offerentibus vendere et distrahere, 


timensque ne‘tanta preda in Jesuita-* 


rum manus deveniret, qui hoc certe 
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nomine laudandi sunt, quod nullis par- 
cent sumptibus ut pretiosa antiquitatis 
monumenta a nobis nostrisque biblio- 
thecis undique corrogent, statim rem 
tibi communicandam duxi, ut a pru- 
dentia tua Serenissimus Rex noster 
hac de re admonitus, pretium ei per- 
solvi jubeat (quingentas nimirum li- 
bras) et Regie sue Bibliothece hos 
codices applicari curet: Horum multi 
adeo sunt vetusti, adeoque pulchre 
descripti et pretiose ornati, codicum- 
que adhuc non impressorum tantus 
est numerus, ut a mercatoribus qui- 
busdam, iisque non indoctis, nec harum 
rerum imperitis, fere persuadetur mille 
libras pro eisdem in transmarinis regi- 
onibus se percepturum. Nihilominus 
serio profitetur malle se 500 hic quam 
1000 libras a Jesuitis recipere: Tuam 
deprecor benignitatem ut hoc opus 
literarium apud inclitam Majestatem 
suam promoveas; ideoque mitto Cata- 
logum satis perfectum, quem si pla- 
cuerit, apud te retineas vel Majestati 
suz perlustrandum offeras. 

Deinde, cum ego Bellarminum ut 
multarum falsificationum reum accu- 
sassem, et hoc a papisticis aliquot sa- 
cerdotibus negatum esset, ego in me 
sustepi ejusdem accusationis proba- 
tionem, collegi igitur ex variis quas 
habeo cum eodem Bellarmino exerci- 
tationes centuriam unam falso citato- 
rum testimoniorum, quam ad te quam 
primum mittam, et in tuo de eisdem 
judicio libens acquiescam. 

Si illum adhuc Indicem Romanum 
habeas queso ut videam. Vale, vir 
clarissime. Tibi multis nominibus 
devinctus, Gut. CrasHavivus. 





ACCOUNT OF THE MOTE, IGHTHAM, KENT. 
(With a plate.) 


Mr. Ursan, 

THE fortified permanent mansion 
was in the middle ages called a Castle 
(Castellum) ; the term being but a di- 
minutive of the Castrum or Military 
Station of the Romans. 

The Moat was an appellation fre- 
quently applied to domestic strong- 
holds of smaller extent than the castle ; 
it was suggested, of course, by one of 
the prominent features in their line of 
defence. Instances of fortified houses 
called Moats, in Kent, are very nume- 
rous, and a very long catalogue might 

5 


be formed of ancient mannor houses 
in the county, which were surrounded 
by an inundated foss. The Castles of 
the Barons, and the Moated Halls of 
the lesser gentry, presented a striking 
evidence of the military character of 
the tenures under the Crown. Every 
great landholder, by knight’s service, 
erected and resided in his Castle; his 
retainers formed the garrison; he be- 
came a prince paramount in his own 
fee or lordship ; he often obtained li- 
cence to exercise therein the highest 
judicial rights, and his friendship and 
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alliance was frequently of no small 
importance to the Sovereign of the 
realm. In cases of disputed title to 
the crown, the lords of these castles 
were enabled on many occasions to 
prolong the contest between the claim- 
ants; they opened their gates, per- 
haps, to the vanquished or retiring 
party, who, safe within their entrench- 
ed and embattled circuit, had time to 
gain breath, and to renew the struggle 
with recruited fortunes. Instances of 
this application of the political strength 
of domestic castles are particularly 
numerous in the war between Matilda 
and Stephen ; memorable traits of their 
importance abound in every period of 
our history, down to the rebellion of 
fanatical republicanism by which it 
was tarnished in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

During the anarchy which prevailed 
in the reign of Stephen (the sure con- 
comitant, in a greater or less degree, 
of political divisions), the feudatory 
castellans were the actors of gross op- 
pressions of the subject. So danger- 
ous is it to the liberty of the commu- 
nity that power should fall into the 
uncontrolled hands of any particular 
class of the members of the state. Of 
this truth, in the time of Cromwell, 
we have had warning experience. 

Malmsbury, who was cotemporary 
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with most of the events recited in his 
Historia Novella, affords us the fol- 
lowing picture of these outrages, in 
the year 1140. 

*« The whole of this year was embit- 
tered by the horrors of war. There 
were many castles throughout Eng- 
land each defending their neighbour- 
hood, but more properly speaking lay- 
ing it waste. The garrisons drove off 
from the fields both sheep and cattle, 
nor did they abstain either from 
churches or churchyards. Seizing 
such of the country vavasours* as 
were reputed to be possessed of mo- 
ney, they compelled them by extreme 
torture to promise whatever they 
thought fit. Plundering the houses of 
the wretched husbandmen, even to 
their very beds, they cast them into 
prison, nor did they liberate them but 
on their giving every thing they pos- 
sessed for their release. Many calmly 
expired in the midst of torments, in- 
flicted to compel them to ransom 
themselves, bewailing, which was all 
they could do, their miseries to God.”’+ 
* Of a certain marauding castellan 
the following is the animated sketch 
given by the same writer. { 

** Robert Fitzherbert, a character 
well calculated for the stratagems of 
war, surprised the castle of Devizes ; 
a man by far the most cruel of any 





* This word is not employed in the Latin version before me, edit. 1596. 


It has, 


probably, been restored from a MS. copy by the translator. 


+ Malmesbury’s account of these transactions is so remarkably corroborated by the 
Saxon Chronicle, that I cannot forbear transcribing the concurrent passages from the 
latter in this place. ‘‘ Anno 1137. Every rich man built his castles and defended 
them against him (Stephen), and they filled the land full of castles. They greatly 
oppressed the wretched people by making them work at these castles, and when the 
castles were finished, they filled them with devils and evil men. Then they took 
there whom they suspected to have any goods, by night and by day, seizing both 
men and women and put them in prison for their gold and silver, and tortured them 
with pains unspeakable, for never were any martyrs tormented as these were. They 
hung some by their feet, and smoked them with foul smoke ; some by their thumbs, 
or by the head, and they hung burning things on their feet. They put a knotted 
string about their heads, and writhed it till it went into the brain. They put them 
into dungeons, wherein were adders and snakes and toads, and thus wore them out. 
Some they put into a crucet house, that is, into a chest that was short and narrow, 
and not deep, and they put sharp stones in it, and crushed the man therein, so that 
they broke all his limbs. There were hateful and grim things called sachenteges in 
many of the castles, and which two or three men had enough to doto carry. The 
sachentege was made thus—it was fastened to a beam, having a sharp iron to go 
round a man’s throat and neck, so that he might by no ways sit nor lie nor sleep, 
but he must bear all the iron, I cannot and I may not tell of all the wounds and all 
the tortures they inflicted upon the wretched men of this land; and this state of 
things lasted the nineteen years that Stephen was king, and ever grew worse and 
worse,’’ &c. &c.—Saxon Chron. Miss Gurney’s version. 

$ Will. Malm. Modern Hist. of the Kings of England, Sharpe’s translation, p. 580. 

Gent. Mag. Vor. VII. x 
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within the circle of this age’s memory, 
blasphemous also towards God. He 
used voluntarily to boast of having 
been present at a place where twenty 
monks were burnt, together with the 
church, declaring that he too would 
frequently do the like in England, and 
grieve God by the plunder of the 
church of Wilton. ..... I myself 
have heard, when at any time, which 
was extremely rare indeed, he liberated 
his captives without torture, and they 
thanked him for it on the part of God; 
T have heard him, I say, reply, never 
.let God owe meany thanks. He used 
to expose his prisoners, naked and 
rubbed with honey, to the burning 
heat of the sun, thereby exciting flies 
and other insects of that kind to sting 
them. But having now got possession 
of Devizes, he hesitated not to boast, 
that he should gain, by means of this 
castle, the whole district from Win- 
chester to London, and that he would 
send to Flanders for soldiers to defend 
him. While meditating, however, such 
a scheme, Divine vengeance overtook 
him through the agency of one John 
Fitz Gilbert, a man of surprising sub- 
tlety, who had a castle at Marlbo- 
rough ; for, being thrown into chains 
by him because he refused to surrender 
Devizes to his sovereign the empress, 
he was hanged like a common thief.” * 

Henry the Second reformed the 
abuse of these private fortresses, and 
it was, probably, from the period of 
his reign, that it became necessary for 
every subject wishing to embattle, 
crenellate, and entrench his house by 
a moat, to obtain a license for that 
purpose from the Crown. In the reign 
of Edward the Seecnd, the moated 
castle at Leeds in Kent, the mansion 
of Lord Badlesmere, shut its gates 
against the Queen; was in conse- 
quence regularly beleaguered by a 
royal force ; the castellan Thomas Cole- 
peper, on surrender, was hanged as a 
traitor, and its noble owner shortly 
after shared the same fate. 

There is no record that the moat or 
fortalice at Ightham was distinguished 
by any military encounter, but it is 
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certain that the site was occupied at 
an early period of the Anglo-Norman 
dynasty. Ivo de Haut, of the great 
Kentish family of Haut, in the time of 
Henry the Second, was possessed of 
this place ; in the reign of Henry III. 
it was held by Sir Piers Fitzhaut, 
steward of the Royal Household ; in 
that of Richard IIE. we find it still oc- 
cupied by a gentleman of the same 
stock, Richard Haut, who in the t8th 
and 22d of Edward IV. had been Sheriff 
of Kent. He joinéd the Dake of Buck- 
ingham in his abortive attempt in fa- 
vour of the Earl of Richmond, his 
manors became forfeit to the Crown, 
and this of the Mote was given to Sir 
Robert Brakenbury, the Lieutenant of 
the Tower, whose name so frequently 
occurs in the annals of that period, 
and to whose honour it is recorded 
that he refused to be concerned in 
taking away the lives of the youthful 
princes, his prisoners, shewing that 
whatever his official allegiance to his 
master, his person “‘ was yet the cover 
of a fairer mind, than to be butcher of 
an innocent child.”’ Brakenbury seal- 
ed his fidelity, in other respects, to 
his sovereign at Bosworth-field, where 
he was slain. On the accession of 
Richmond to the throne, the Mote 
was restored to Richard Haut. It af- 
terwards passed through female heirs 
into the possession of other names, as 
of Clement, Pakenham, Alleyn, till in 
the reign of James the First, it became 
vested in Sir William Selby,t of Branx- 
ton in Northumberland, a military 
officer of repute in the low country 
and Irish wars: he died in 1611, at 
the age of 80. There are curious mo- 
numents in Ightham Church to his 
memory and that of his widow Dame 
Dorothy, who died in 1641. 

Whether the beautiful effigy in the 
chancel, of an armed knight in the 
costume of the fourteenth century, be- 
longed to one of the early possessors 
of the Mote, is uncertain. Some have 
considered the figure to represent a 
Haut, others say it is Sir Thomas 
Cawne,{ who possessed an estate call- 
ed Nulcomb, in the adjoining parish 





* Ibid. p. 584. 


t+ Anno 1607, a Bill was brought into Parliament, confirming the sale of the Mote 
from Chartes Alleyn, Esq. then deceased, to Sir William Selby. Hasted says, from 


some informality it was sent back. 


~ Qy. what were the arms of Haut? Will some Kentish antiquary inform me? 
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of Seale, in the reign of Edward III. 
On his surcoat he bears a lion rampant 
Ermine, with a doubie tail (queue 
fourchée). This circumstance may 
perhaps at length settle the differ- 
ence.* 

It now remains for me to add a few 
notes in illustration of the excellent 
drawing of the Mote, which has kindly 
been contributed by Juhn Buckler, 
Esq. F.S.A. to whom also we were 
indebted for his view of the ancient 
house in the village of Ightham, which 
formed the subject of a plate in your 
Magazine for December 1835. 

The Mote is seated in a deep ravine 
of the weald or forest, about two miles 
south of the Roman station on Old- 
bury Hill, near the rise of a streamlet 
which probably here formed a little 
islet or eight, giving name, as I have 
before supposed, to the parish of Ight- 
ham (Eight-ham). The constructors 
of the Mote had but to deepen the 
channel of the waters, and give it the 
regularity of a foss. The house is 
principally of stone, and forms a 
quadrangle surrounding a court, the 
exterior sides of which may perhaps 
be each in extent about a hundred feet. 
{ speak from recollection,” not finding 
any note of the dimensions of the area 
comprised among my memoranda. 

The principal front seen in the view 
faces the north. In the centre is a 
handsome gate tower, above which 
rises a staircase turret; the approach 
to this tower is by a bridge composed 
ef one low circular arch; the form of 
this arch leads me to suppose that the 
bridge is of modern construction, and 
that it may have replaced a draw- 
bridge. The gate tower was evidently 
the Ge or master tower of the man- 
sion, Passing under the gate we en- 
ter the court, in the front of which is 
the hall, the remaining space being 
filled up by buildings, the upper stories 
of which are in the old English half- 
timbered style, the gables acutely point- 
ed, and the windows surmounted by 
the label moulding knownas the Tudor, 
a presumptive evidence that Richard 
Haut, in the reign of Henry the Se- 
venth, had made large additions and al- 
terations in the fabric.%. At this‘ period 
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the large window divided by mullions 
into five compartments, was intro- 
duced into the front of the Hall. 

The main body of that structure 
may be safely referred to the period of 
Henry III. or Edward I.; it was pro- 
bably the work of Sir Piers Fitz- Haut. 

The weatherings of the entrance 
door are adorned at either end by hu- 
man heads, one that of a female wear- 
ing a wimple and chaplet of roses, a 
custom frequently alluded to by Chau- 
cer. 

‘* She gatherith flouris white and redde, 
To make a sotill garland for hir hedde.”’ 

The roof of the hall has undergone 
some alteration, but at either end two 
of the acutely pointed arches, its ori- 
ginal supporters, remain; these have 
curiously carved finials. 

The huge timber logs placed on 
and-iruns, still blaze in the capacious 
chimney of this most venerable hall. 
Through a dark and vaulted corridor 
which runs round the building, and 
through which the breeze ofautumn was 
moaning, myself and two antiquarian 
friends approached the stairs leading to 
the family chapel. This mostinteresting 
apartment remains, pulpit, confessional 
and all, iv the same state as when de- 
corated in the time of the seventh 
Henry. St. George, with his azure 
surcoat and ensanguined cross, is seen 
effulgent in the windows. The ceiling 
is painted with the portcullis (a badge 
of the monarch above-named), and 
with a quiver and arrows, a cognizance 
perhaps of Haut. 

The tendrils of the ivy, as at the 
chapel at Sutton-place, formerly de- 
scribed in your pages, make their 
way in at the shattered panes, and 
form a rich though melancholy ap- 
pendage of this antique house of prayer. 
The illusion was almost complete. 
One could have fancied that one saw 
Sir Richard Haut returned from Bos- 
worth’s bloody fray, offering up his 
praises in this his own family oratory, 
to the arbiter of battles, for the event 
of that which had restored to him his 
home and patrimonial possessions. In 
quitting this most interesting relic of 
the feudal age, we returned our hearty 
thanks to the lady there resident, the 





* It was accurately and beautifully delineated by the late C. A. Stothard. 
Monumental Effigies of Great Britain. 


t Gent. Mag. Vol. I. N.S. p. 490, 


See 
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widow of the late Thomas Selby, Esq. 
who had afforded us, with cheerful 
politeness, full opportunity of viewing 
the interior of a mansion which had 
realizedtousthe high-wroughtsketches 
of the olden time, from the hand of a 
Washington Irving or a Walter Scott. 
Evening drawing in upon us, we could 
not visit the extensive fortification of 
the Romans on Oldbury or Oldborough 
Hill. Stukeley, in commenting on the 
map of Richard of Cirencester, has 
placed the Vagniace of the Itinerary 
of Antoninus at Sevenoaks, and No- 
viomagus at Croydon, and supposes 
that the intermediate distances be- 
tween the stations* are more cor- 
rectly given in the MS. of Richard, 
than in the versions of the Imperial 
road bouk. 

The suggestion 1 admit is plausible, 
though one cannot but smile at the 
mobility of these Roman stations. If 
Vagniace were at Sevenoaks, Oldbury 
hill was the-castra estiva of its garri- 
son. And if Noviomagus were at or 
about Croydon, the works at Holwood 
Hill had the same relative connexion 
with Noviomagus. These points are 
among those doubts of the Roman an- 
tiquary which can never fully be set 
at rest but by the discovery of inscrip- 
tions with local allusions. 

A Roman way crosses the parish of 
Ightham, and the centre of the station 
there. It was part of that grand trans- 
verse line of military communication 
which ran in a parallel direction with 
the remarkable ridge of chalk hills 
that form a sort of natural wall to the 
weald or woody country, and which 
line.may be traced into the adjoining 
countries far westward, the chalk ridge 
extending from Folkstone in Kent, to 
the neighbourhood of Farnham in 
Surrey. The heights commanding this 
line exhibit marks of acontinuous chain 
of Roman military posts. The rich val- 
ley below is the inexpugnable Holmes- 
dale, studded with the moats or caste- 
lets of the ancient gentry. Among 
these, that of the Boleyns at Hever 
may, by your allowance, at some fu- 
ture period claim a similar descriptive 
notice. A. J. K. 
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Mr. Ursan, Temple, Dec. 10. 


I MET with a book the other day, 
which aroused my curiosity. It was 
entitled ‘‘ Thoughts on Laughter, by 
a Chancery Barrister ;” laughter, and 
a barrister !—what incongruous terms, 
and of all barristers, a Chancery bar- 
rister!. This book, little as the title 
seemed to vouch for it—a sort of lugu- 
brious mirth, like an undertaker grin- 
ning—l found to be a very amusing 
little production, leading one from step 
to step by entertaining and laughable 
anecdotes, to a very just and clear 
notion of the causes of laughter, with- 
out one being aware, almost, of the 
reasoning process that was going on. 

But a more curious book fell lately 
into my hands, which is indeed more 
properly the cause of the present let- 
ter, as I think it cannot fail to be 
interesting to some at least of your 
readers. 

It is entitled “‘ Traité du Ris, con- 
tenant son essance, ses cavses, et mer- 
velheus effais, curieusement recher- 
chés, raisonnés et observés, par M. 
Lavr. Iovbert, Conselier et Medecin Or- 
dinaire du Roy, et du Roy de Nauarre, 
premier Decteur regeant,”’ &c. It is 
printed ‘a Paris, chez Nicolas Ches- 
neav, rue S. Jaques, au Chesne verd. 
M.D.LXXIX. avec Privilege dv Roy.” 

In his dedication to “‘ Margarite de 
France, Royne de Nauarre, filhe, sceur 
vnique, et fame de Roy,” he starts a 
singular question; ‘‘ qui est plus dine, 
le cerveau ou la main?’’ After giving 
reasons, pro et contra, amongst which, 
“Pour la main i’allegois, que le seul 
homme an est doué excepté le singe, 
qui le contrefait. Mais ce n’est pas vne 
parfaite main. Quant au cerveau, il est 
commun a tous animaus,”’ &c. he gives 
judgment in favour of the brain, “ voy- 
ant que le cerveau commande, et la 
main obeyt. Ajoutés-y (s’il vous plait) 
que l’homme ne peut vivre sans cer- 
veau, et il vit bien sans mains.”” But 
this disputatious author has no sooner 
got so far, than he branches off into 
another comparison : ‘‘ Mais il ne de- 
meure pas long tams paisible possesseur 
de la primauté des parties. Car le 





* They stand thus from [Madum] Maidstone to [Vagniace] Sevenoaks, 18 miles; 


to [Noviomagus| Croydon 18; to [Londinium, Aug.] London 15. 


See Stukeley, 


in Account of Richard of Cirencester, p- 59. The distance last quoted, is however 
n additional proof that Noviomagus ought to be left to repose at Holwood Hill: 
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visage son voisin, se mest soudain a la 
traverse, et y forme opposicion.” 

But it would tire your readers were 
1 to cite to them the many curious 
opinions of this author, nor will I fol- 
low him in those passages where he 
proves, ‘‘ Commant le diaphragme est 
ebranlé par le ris.” ‘‘ Que le Ris peut 
estre declairé 4l’example des soufflets et 
des parties tramblantes.””—‘‘ Commant 
par le ris est agitu la poitrine : et d’ot 
vient la vois antrerompue.”—‘‘ D’ou 
procede l’ouverture de bouche, |’alon- 
gissemant des laivres, et l’elargisse- 
mant du manton.”—‘‘ Commant par 
le Ris se font des rides au’ visage, 
mesmemant a l’antour des yeus.”’— 
««D’ou procede que les yeus etincellent 
et pleurent.””—‘‘ D’ou vient que les 
bras, les epaules, cuisses, piés, et tout 
le cors peuvent estre emeus a force de 
rire.””—*‘ De la douleur qu’on sant au 
vantre par trop rire,” and other curious 
matters, but not so decent. Nor 
will I touch upon what he gives as a 
debateable question: ‘‘ Qu’on peut 
evanouir de rire, et si on an pourroit 
mourir,” but will at once go into his 
description of the different kinds of 
laughter. 


Treatises on 


‘* An lespece des hommes il y ha au- 
tant de visages differans, qu’il y ha de 
figures au monde: autant de diversités, 
tant au parler, que a la vois, et (s’il vous 
plait) autat de divers Ris. Il y an ha que 
vous diriés quand ils riet, que ce sont 
oyes qui sifflet: et d’autres q* ce sont des 
oysons gromelans. I] y an ha qui rap- 
portent au gemir des pigeons ramiers, ou 
des tourtorelles an leur viduité: les au- 
tres au chat huant, et qui au coq d’Inde, 
qui au paon. Les autres resonnent un 
piou piou, 4 mode de poulets. Des au- 
tres on diroit q’ c’est vn cheval qui hanit, 
ou vn ane qui brait, ou vn pore qui grunit, 
ou vn chien qui jappe ou qui s’etragle. 
Tly an ha qui retirent au son des charretes 
mal ointes, les autres aus calhous qu’on 
remué dans vn seau, les autres A vne 
potee de chous qui bout: les autres ont 
vn’ autre raisonnance, outre le minois et 
la grimace du visage, qui est an divers si 
diverse que rien plus. Parquoy de pour- 
suyvre toutes ses differances particuliere- 
mant, come il seroit impossible, aussi 
seroit-il invtile. Neantmoins on peut an- 
tandre et savoir, que les principales dif- 
ferances procedent de deus sources : l’vne 
ent, de la vois fort diverse, 4 raison de la 
conformacion du gosier, de la langue, du 
palais, et desautres parties qui servent a la 
vois: l’autre est de la diverse agitacié du 
coeur et du diaphragme.”’ 
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He then gives us, what he calls 
‘‘les principaus epithetes du Ris, qu’on 
lit ez bons auteurs.” 

1. Le ris modeste. 2. Le ris cachin, 
qui et immodeste, debordé, insolant et 
trop long, et qui romt les forces. 3. 
«Le Ris Syncrousien.” This he says 
is a similar one to the former, and is 
called from the Greek ‘‘ Syncrousien, 
de ce qu’il crole et ebranle fort.” 4. 
«‘Le Ris Sardonien.”? On this kind, he 
spends a considerable degree of erudi- 
tion some, says he, have thought that 
this is a “‘ ris ample, ou plat, et large: 
comme quand quelqu’vn rit, la gorge 
fort deployée ;”’ but this is a mistaken 
opinion, for it signifies properly ‘‘ vn 
Ris feint et simules,”’ and is moreover, 
‘*manteur, simulé, et traitre, plein 
d’amertume et maltalant.” 5. “‘ Le ris 
d’hotelier,” is of the same species. 
6. ‘‘ Le ris canin, le plus souvent pro- 
cede d’vn mauvais courage, et.de malice 
couverte.”” 7. ‘‘ Le Ris Ajacin, quand 
on rit de rage, felonie, et mal-talant.” 
8. ‘‘Le Ris Megarie, quand on rit 
etant marry antieremant.” 9. “‘ Le 
Soub-ris.” 10. ‘‘Le Ris Catonien, 
lequel est fort deborde et ebranlant. 
Car on dit, que Caton le Sanseur ne 
rit jamais de sa vie qu’vne fois, et que 
lors il rit excessivemant, quand il vit 
vn ane manger des chardons: et qu’ 
etant tout rompu de rire, il s’ecria, 
ces laivres ont de samblables laitus.’’ 
11. “‘ Le ris Ionique, propre aus mous 
delicas et adonnés a leurs plaisirs,” 
so named from the Ionians, who were 
celebrated for their love of .pleasure. 
12. “Le ris Chien.” This is similar 
to the latter, and so called from ‘‘ Chio 
ile de grans delices.”” 13. ‘‘Le ris 
Agriogele, qui est du jaseur et du 
bavard.” 14. ‘‘ Le ris Torybode, vn 
ris tumultueus, lequel n’est point legi- 
time,”’ and lastly, the 15th. Le ris 
Inepte.”” He then says: ‘‘ Je panse 
qu’il y ha plusieurs autres nuncupa- 
cions et epithetes du Ris, que ie 
lairray chercher aus curieus, et de 
plus grand loisir, au Pollux, et autres 
auteurs approuvés.”’ 

With these extracts I shall take my 
leave of this work, but nét without 
observing, that in the list of the books 
which he has quoted, he has hardly 
left out one ancient author of celebrity, 
not even excepting Moses and David, 
so erudite a composition did he ima- 
gine it necessary to make a treatise 
on laughter. 
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But before I finish this letter, | will 
give a list of the different laughs by a 
more modern anonymous writer (1769). 
He divides them thus: 1. The wide- 
mouthed or indecent laugh. 2. The 
gracious laugh, or the smile. 3. The 
laugh of dignity or protection. 4, The 
silly or simple laugh, which must be 
distinguished from the naturally inge- 
nuous. 5. The self-approving laugh, 
or that of sheer vanity. 6. The laugh 
of courtesy, civilized compact, or 
fashionable usage. 7. The laugh of 
affectation or disdain. 8. The laugh 
‘of sincerity, openness, invitation, and 
serenity, that in a pleasing manner 
diffuses itself over the whole counte- 
nance. 9. The laugh of hypocrisy or 
dissimulation, or (according to the 
vulgar phrase) in one’s sleeve ; which 
must be distinguished from, 10. The 
laugh of determined and absolute ma- 
lice. 11. The laugh constrained, is 
that observable when we make effort 
to repress an unseasonabie impulse. 
12. The laugh extorted, or machinal, 
is brought on by excessive tickling, or 
by wounds of the diaphragm, or by 
certain noxious beverages. 13. The 


laugh caused by a sourness of the 


mind, despite, resentfulness, desire of 
revenge, mixed with a certain pleasure 
that is in near alliance with pride. 
And, lastly, 14. The laugh inextin- 
quishable, as Homer calls it in Greek, 
but that, in our vulgar phrase, may be 
expressed by the outrageous or horse- 
laugh, whose explosive bursts we can- 
not stop. They so violently agitate 
our sides and breasts, as to throw the 
whole body into a kind of convulsive 
agony. 

There was also an Italian Astrolo- 
ger, the Abbé Damascene, who pub- 
lished a treatise of about six sheets, 
printed at Orleans in the year 1662, 
wherein. he distinguished the different 
temperaments of mankind, by their 
different manners of laughing. The— 
hi, hi, hi, according to this droll essay, 
notifies melancholical people; the he, 
he, he, phlegmatic persons; the ho, 
ho, ho, those of a sanguine disposi- 
tion. I. J. L. 

P. S. Since writing the above letter, 
Ihave been informed that the little 
work entitled ‘“‘ Thoughts on Laugh- 
ter,” is by Basil Montague; who, 
some years ago, lectured on the same 
subject. 


Letter of Lord Nelson. 
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Mr. Ursan, 109, Picadilly, Jan. 19. 
I SEND you a copy of a letter of our 
glorious Lord Nelson, written to my 
late friend Richard Ford, Esq. who 
was at the time attached to Lord Nel- 
son, as Agent Victualler afloat. Mr. 
Ford dined daily at Lord Nelson’s 
table when on board the Victory, and 
was also accustomed to visit his lord- 
ship at his residence at Merton in 
Surrey. Mr. Ford died, to the great 
regret of all his friends, as a more 
amiable person could not exist, on the 
8th Jan. 1836, aged 63, and was buried 
in the New Cemetery in the Harrow 
Road. You may depend on the cor- 
rectness of the copy of the letter, even 
to its faults. Ss. . 
“Dear Sir, Victory, Oct. 2"4, 1805, 
As I hear that Mr. Cutforth the 
Agent Victualler at Gibralter is very 
much indisposed, so as probably to 
render him unable to go over to Tit- 
nan to settle several things with the 
Governor and English Vice Consul at 
that place, I have therefore to desire 
that you will go to Gibralter, and should 
Mr. Cutforth not be able to proceed to 
Titnan that you will carry my instruc- 
tions to Mr. Cutforth into execution, 
marking to the Governor or Vice Con- 
sul that whatever I may allow for the 
Guards or any other purpose is from 
myself and not to be considered as a 
General Tax, and you will consult 
with Mr. Cutforth upon the best mode 
of keeping thcse Gentry in Good hu- 
mour and that the fleet may get liberal 
supplies without any further trouble. 
I have the firmest reliance upon your 
Abilities and Zeal that this Matter 
will be well terminated, and although 
no Man wishes to be more economical 
of the Public Money than myself Yet 
in our present state and with the Sort 
People with whom We have to manage 
these matters Care must be taken not 
to be Penny Wise and Pounds foolish, 
I need not say more but that I am 
sure I shall be content with whatever 
you do and I am with Great Esteem 
Dear Sir, Your very faithful serv‘, 
Netson & Bronte. 
You must not be many hours at 
Gibralter but ask Ad'. Knight for a 
conveyance to Titnan, for Ad’. Louis 
with a Squadron will leave the fleet 
this day.—N. & B. 
Richard Ford, Esq. 
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ON THE POPULAR CYCLE OF THE ROBIN HOOD BALEADS. 
(Continued from p. 28.) 


WE have now given an abstract of 
all the remains of the cycle of Robin 
Hood, in its older form. We have 
seen that it consisted of the common 
popular stories of outlaw warfare in 
the green wood, as they were sung at 
the festivals and rejoicings of the pea- 
santry, with whom, at the time the 
songs were made, such tales must na- 
turally have been favourites. As far 
as we can judge, the different inci- 
dents of the cycle were not numerous, 
and it is probable that the compiler of 
the ‘ geste’ introduced into it all that 
he knew. This poem, indeed, seems 
at the period of its publication to have 
been the grand representative of the 
cycle, and to have contained at least 
most of that which was commonly 
sung about the roads and streets. In 
a curious “‘ lytell geste,” printed also 
by Wynkyn de Worde, and of which, 
as far as we know, the only copy extant 
is preserved in the public library, Cam- 
bridge, teaching ‘‘ how the plowman 
lerned his pater noster,”” which was 
contrived by the priest, who sent to 
him in a time of scarcity a number of 
poor men in proper order, each having 
for name one of the words of the 
prayer, on promise of paying the plow- 
man if he remembered them in the 
order in which they came; five of 
them seem to have sung this very 
geste. The passage, by the way, was 
unknown to Ritson, when he compiled 
his preface. 


‘‘ Then came Panem, Nostrum, Cotidia- 
num, Da nobis, Hodie, 

Amonge them fyve they had but one peny, 

That was gyven them for Goddes sake, 

They sayde therwith that they wolde mery 
make, ode, 

Eche had two busshelles of whete that was 

They songe goynge homewarde a gest of 
Robyn Hode.”’ 


When ballads began to be printed, 
and were spread over the country in 
the shape of broadsides, the few which 
had existed when their chief reposi- 
tory was the memory of the peasantry, 
were found to be insufficient. The 
more easily it was gratified, the more 
greedy became the desire after novelty. 
But the ballad-writers of after-times 
were not blessed with very inventive 
minds, and it was, therefore, much 
more usual to change a little the cir- 
cumstances and persons of the older 


stories, and to publish them to the 
world as new, than to write originals. 
It would not be difficult to point out 
examples of this among the modern 
ballads. That originals, however, 
were written, there can be no doubt. 
It was now, indeed, that outward 
causes began to affect the cycle, for 
the romances of the Normans had be- 
come degraded, and had taken popular 
forms, and even their stories have 
found a place among those of Robin 
Hood and Little John. 

The foregoing slight review of the 
material of the cycle, the nature of 
the stories which formed it, brings us 
at once to conclude that the character 
and popular history of Robin Hood 
was formed upon the ballads, and not 
the ballads upon the person. There 
arises, however, thereupon, an inte- 
resting question—who was the person 
that in these ballads bears the name 
or title of Robin Hood?—a question 
at the same time which certainly does 
not admit of a very easy solution. 

The notion that he was a person 
living in the time of our first Richard 
and third Henry, seems to rest en- 
tirely on the passage in the history of 
Fordun, which passage, as we have 
already said, was written perhaps not 
earlier than the middle of the fifteenth 
century, and of which the oniy foun- 
dation was one of the ballads in which 
the name of a king Henry occurred, 
probably proving only that the ballad 
was written in the reign of a king of 
thatname. Wyntown, also, who places 
Robin Hood at the date 1283, by his 
mention of Inglewood and Barnesdale, 
had evidently the ballads in his mind. 
‘* Lytil Jhon and Robyne Hude 
Wayth-men were commendyd gud: 

In Yngil-wode and Barnysdale, 
Thai oysyd all this tyme thare trawale.”” 

The life, by Ritson, prefixed to his 
edition of the Robin Hood ballads, 
with the pedantic notes which illus- 
trate it, is the barren production of a 
poor mind. The ‘‘ accurate” mister 
Ritson, who condemned with such 
asperity the slightest wanderings of 
the imaginations of others, has therein 
exhibited to us some truly pleasant 
vagaries of his own. He gives us an 
essay upon the private character of the 
outlaw! His mode of accounting for 
the silence with which the chroniclers 
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and historians of those times have 
passed over the name of Robin Hood, 
is ‘itself curious :—*‘ The principal if 
not sole reason why our hero is never 
once mentioned by Matthew Paris, 
Benedictus Abbas, or any other an- 
cieat English historian, was most pro- 
bably his avowed enmity to church- 
men; and history, in former times, 
‘was written by none but monks. They 
were unwilling to praise the actions 
which they durst neither misrepresent 
nor deny. Fordun and Major [who, 
by the way, only retailed Fordun in 
this matter] being foreigners, have 
not been deterred by this professional 
spirit from rendering homage to his 
virtues ! !’? Where Ritson learned that 
it was the habit of the early historians 
to omit mention of those who had an 
** avowed enmity to churchmen,” or 
what influence the fact of their being 
foreigners could have on their professio- 
nal spirit, does not appear to be a thing 
easy to be discovered. The circumstance 
that no one ever heard of such a place 
is not sufficient to justify even a susp1- 
cion in his mind that there ever existed 
such a town as Locksley, in Notting- 
hamshire, where the later ballads place 
Robin’s birth. Lastly, after all that 
Ritson might have thought proper to 
advance to the contrary, we are in- 
clined to join with Mr. Parkin, whom 
he quotes with a sneer, in thinking 
the pedigree of Robin Hood, which 
was given by Dr. Stukeley, to be 
“* quite jocose.”’ 

Mr. Barry, in his ‘‘ Thése de Litté- 
rature,”’ has advanced an ingenious 
and much more plausible theory. He, 
as we have already observed, supposes 
that Robin Hood was one of the out- 
laws who had resisted the first intru- 
sions of the Normans, and compares 
him with Hereward, whose life is 
still preserved, and is at present in 
the course of publication, who re- 
turned from foreign lands to avenge 
the injury done to his family by Wil- 
liam, by the death of the Norman who 
had had the temerity to intrude upon 
his heritage, and who gathered his 
friends and supporters and retired to 
the fastnesses of the isle of Ely, where 
he long bade defiance to the Conqueror. 


** Tous ces hommes qui restaient des 
outlaws, malgré leur physionomie et leur 
dénomination nouvelle, avaient un carac- 

» tére commun. _— ils détestaient les 
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Normands, leurs officiers sans piti¢, et 
leurs prétres avides. * * Mais en re- 
vanche, ils étaient les amis des pauvres, 
des opprimés, du peuple resté Saxon, qui 
les amait 4 son tour sans réserve et sans 
arriére-pensée. * * Tel était dans 
ses traits saillans le caractére des outlaws 
Anglo-Saxons du xii® siécle. Une vie 
inquiéte dans les bois ou dans les marais, 
une haine bien franche contre les oppres- 
seurs étrangers, barons, shériffs, ou évé- 
ques, une sympathie tres vive pour les 
désherités de toutes les classes; et avec 
le temps, une sorte d’affection pour cette 
vie qu’ils n’ont point choisie, un amour 
naif pour ce dois vert ow ils étaient exilés. 
Il-y-a touteraison decroire que RobinHood 
était, historiquement parlant, un homme 
comme ceux-la, partageant leurs habi- 
tudes, leurs inclinations, et leurs haines, 
maudit comme eux par les Normands de 
race dont Fordun s’est fait le dernier écho. 
Du reste, nous ne savons rien de plus 
erg sur sa vie ou son caractére.’’—pp. 
—8. 

Mr. Barry supposes that songs, such 
as those which Ingulf mentions as 
having been sung in the public ways 
in honour of the popular hero Here- 
ward, were the original form of the 
Robin Hood ballads. 

We think, however, that Mr. Barry 
has gone too far. There is no other 
ground but bare conjecture for sup- 
posing Robin Hood to have been ac- 
tually one of the Saxons outlawed by 
their opposition to the Normans, and 
there are many reasons for adopting 
a contrary opinion. Yet it is very 
possible that, when the sudden change 
from Saxon to Norman rule was no 
longer felt, and when the deeds of 
these Saxon heroes began to be for- 
gotten, the Robin Hood cycle, let it 
have originated where it may, gra- 
dually succeeded to and took the place 
of the ballads which celebrated Here- 
ward and Waltheof. 

Still, however, supposing the Robin 
Hood cycle to have succeeded the bal- 
lads which celebrated the last Saxon 
heroes, we have made no progress to- 
wards a discovery of the original per- 
sonage who had become its hero. Was 
he the representative of some northern 
chieftain whose actions had gained a 
place among the national myths, and 
who had become an object of popular 
superstition? Many circumstances 
join in making this supposition at the 
least extremely probable. 

We know that the ballads of this 
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cycle were intimately connected with 
the popular festival held at the begin- 
ning of May. Indeed, either express 
mention of it, or a vivid description of 
the season, in the older ballads, shows 
that the feats of the hero were gene- 
rally performed during this month. 
Unfortunately, we cannot distinctly 
trace back further than the fifteenth 
century the history of these games, 
and their connection with the name of 
Robin Hood. “ Sir John Paston, in 
the time of king Edward IV. complain- 
ing of the ingratitude of his servants, 
mentions one who had promised never 
to desert him, ‘ and ther uppon,’ says 
he, ‘ I have kepyd hym thys iii yer to 
pleye seynt Jorge, and Robyn Hod 
and the shryf of Notyngham, and now 
when I wolde have good horse, he is 
goon into Bernysdale, and I without a 
keeper.’”” The allusion is evidently 
to some story or ballad which then 
existed (similar to that of Reynaud 
Grenlefe) where Robin in disguise had 
hired himself as a groom to the sheriff, 
and had afterwards stolen his horses. 
This is a very favourite stratagem in 
the Roman of Eustace le Moine, 
who, more than once, in disguise, 
carries away the horses of the Count 
of Boulogne. 

Ritson, from whom the above ex- 
tract was taken, asserts that the May 
festival owed its origin to meetings for 
the purpose of practising with the bow. 
There can be little doubt, however, 
that Ritson was wrong, that the arche- 
ry was an addition to the festival, and 
that the latter was, in its earlier form 
among our Pagan forefathers, a reli- 
gious celebration, though, like such fes- 
tivals in general, it possessed a double 
character, that of a religious ceremony 
and of an opportunity for the perform- 
ance of warlike games. With the 
changes which this festival experienced 
at different periods we are not well 
acquainted; but a circumstance has 
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been preserved by Leland which seems 
to illustrate the subject, so far. as re- 
gards the nature of the ceremony. 

Adjoining to Cambridge there is a 
village called Barnwell, which was 
once celebrated for its abbey, and for 
the well which was inclosed within the 
abbey walls. The old chronicler of 
the monastery, whom Leland, if we 
remember right, read in its library, 
derived the name of the place from the 
Saxon beorna wil, which he interpreted, 
according to the acceptation in which 
the word beorn was taken in his days, 
the well of the lads, but which a few 
ages earlier would have signified the 
well of the champions. The story he 
tells in illustration of the name is this. 
From time immemorial it had been a 
custom for the young men and lads of 
the vicinity to assemble here at a par- 
ticular period of the year, to perform 
gymnastic exercises and warlike games, 
and hence the well received its name. 
The circumstance of the meeting hav- 
ing been held at a well, proves that it 
had something religious in its charac- 
ter. After the entrance of the Nor- 
mans, in addition to the games and 
festivities, it had become customary to 
hold there a market, and the festival 
seems to have taken the character of 
what we now call a wake or fair. 
The monastery was founded in the 
reign of the first William, in a position 
nearer to the castle; but, the place 
where the festival was held having 
been judged more convenient, and the 
Normans paying little respect to the 
popular prejudices of the Saxons, the 
second founder, in the following reign, 
built it in this new situation, and the 
fair was afterwards held in another 
spot. Perhaps it is still preserved in 
what is called the Pot Fair, which is 
held in the month of June. The name 
of the well was given to the monas- 
tery and to the village.* 

Here we have an allusion to a 





* Since writing the above, we have found the original cartulary of Barnwell, where 
the origin of the name of the well is thus told .—‘‘ Impetravit ille egregius Paganus 
Peverel a rege Henrico locum quendam extra burgum Cantebrigiz, a magna platea 
usque in riveriam Cantebrigie se extendentem, et amenitate situs loci satis delectabi- 
lem. Porro de illius loci medio fonticuli satis puri et vividi emanabant, Anglice 
barnewelle, id est fontes puerorum, eo tempore appellati, eo quod pueri et adolescentes 
semel per annum, in vigiliis scilicet Nativitatis Sancti Johannis Baptiste, illic conve- 
nientes, more Anglorum luctamina et alia ludicria exercebant puerilia, et cantilenis et 


musicis instrumentis sibi invicem applaudebant. 


Gent, Mag. Vou. VII. 


Unde propter turbam —— et 
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festival similar in object, if not in 
the period of its celebration, to the 
May games of after ages. At such 
festivals, the songs would take the 
character of the amusements on the 
occasion, and would most likely cele- 
brate warlike deeds—perhapsthe myths 
of the patron whom superstition sup- 
posed to preside over them. As the 
character of the exercises changed, the 
attributes of this patron would change 
also; and he who was once celebrated 
as working wonders with his good axe 
or his elf-made sword, might after- 
wards assume the character of a skil- 
ful bowman. The scene of his actions 
‘would likewise change—and the person 
whose weapons were the bane of dra- 
gons and giants, who sought them in 
the wildernesses they infested, might 
become the enemy only of the sheriff 
and his officers under the “ grene- 
wode lefe.’’ As the original character 
became unintelligible to the peasantry, 
amongst whom all these changes were 
taking place, the name also might run 
into one more popular, and the hero of 
Saxon story might be brought to as- 
sume the simple title, which every one 
would understand, of Robin with the 
Hood. That this was a part of his 
dress we are assured by a passage of 
one of the older ballads, already quot- 
ed :— 


‘* Robyn dyde adowne his hode, 
The monk whan that he see.’’ 


An instance of a similar name having 
been derived from an apparently simi- 
lar circumstance, has been often point- 
ed out in the German familiar spirit 
Hudekin. 

We are, however, inclined to join 
in the conjecture which has been 
made, that the name Robin Hood 
is but a corruption of Robin of the 
Wood, because we find analogies 
in other languages. The name of 
Witikind, the famous opponent of 
Charlemagne, who always fled before 
his sight, concealed himself in the 
forests, and returned again in his ab- 
sence, is no more than witu chint, in 
old High Dutch, and signifies the son 
of the wood, an appellation which he 
could never have received at his birth, 
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since it denotes an exile or outlaw. 
Indeed the name Witikind, though 
such a person seems to have existed, 
appears to be the representative of all 
the defenders of his country against the 
invaders. The old Norse expressions 
skoggangr and skogarmadr, which de- 
note an outlaw, are literally one who 
goes in the woods, a man of the woods, as 
is urdarmadr, one who hides himself 
among the rocks. They correspond to 
the Anglo-Saxon weald-genga. The 
Servians have a remarkable expression, 
schuma ti mati, the wood be thy mo- 
ther, that is, save thyself by flight, 
hide thyself in the wood. (See James 
Grimm’s Deutsche Rechts Alterthii- 
mer, p. 733.) Jamieson has printed a 
modern ballad which, evidently to ac- 
count for the name of our hero, sup- 
posing it to be Robin of the Wood, 
makes him the offspring of a baron’s 
daughter, who had been gotten with 
child by her father’s buttler, and who 
had been compelled to make the wild 
wood the scene of Robin’s birth. The 
name, however, is easily explained, 
when we know that, at least as early 
as the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, Robin Hood had become the re- 
presentative of the English outlaws. 
In the tale of Gamelin, one of the 
oldest of the suppositious works of 
Chaucer, which has evidently some 
connection with the Robin Hood cycle, 
and the name too bears a great resem- 
blance to that of Gandeleyn which has 
already occurred, the outlaw seeks the 
woods as a shelter from the oppressions 
of his own kindred. 

It is rather a remarkable confirma- 
tion of the northern origin of Robin 
Hood, that one circumstance of an 
early ballad of the cycle (Adam Bell, 
Clym of the Clough, and William of 
Cloudeslee), when the latter yeoman 
shoots the apple off his son’s head, is 
known to be a northern story, and is 
related by the historian Saxo. 

One of the strongest proofs, per- 
haps, of the mythic character of Robin 
Hood, is the connection of his name 
with mounds and stones, such as our 
peasantry always attributed to the fai- 
ries of their popular superstition. A 
tumulus was generally the habitation 





puellarum illic concurrentium et ludentium, mos inolevit ut in eodem die illic conve- 
niret negociandi gratiA turba vendentium et ementium,’’ &c. MS. Harl. 3601, f.12 b. 
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of the underground people, a well ora 
ruin was the chosen place of their 
gambols, and a spot which exhibits 
marks of some violent natural convul- 
sion was a testimony of their venge- 
ance. These were the dwarfs of the 
northern mythology; but the giants of 
the same creed left also marks of their 
presence in the loose masses of stone 
which, in their anger or in their play- 
fulness, they had thrown to immense 
distances, and in others, more regular- 
ly placed, which had once served to 
mark the length of their steps. 
Sometimes our hero is identified 
with the dwarfs of the popular creed. 
The barrows in the neighbourhood of 
Whitby and Guisbrough bear his name, 
and the peasantry have created a story 
that they were the buts where he 
placed his marks. A large tumulus 
we know well in our own county, 
near Ludlow in Shropshire, which is 
also called Robin Hood’s But, and 
which affords us a curiousinstance how 
new stories were often invented to 
account for a name whose original 
import was forgotten. The circum- 
stances, too, in this case prove that the 
story was of late invention. The bar- 
row, as regarded superstitiously, had 
borne the name of Robin Hood. On 
the roof of one of the chancels of the 
church of Ludlow, which is called the 
Fletchers’ chancel, ashaving been, when 
“the strength of England stood upon 
archery,”’ the place where the fletchers 
held their meetings, and which is dis- 
tant from the aforesaid barrow two 
miles or two miles and a half, there 
stands an iron arrow as the sign of 
their craft. The imagination of the 
people of the place, after archery and 
fletchers had been forgotten, and when 
Robin Hood was known only as an 
outlaw and a bowman, saw a connec- 
tion between the barrow (from its 
name) and the chancel (from the arrow 
on its roof), and a tale was inverted 
how the outlaw once stood upon the 
former and took aim at the weather- 
cock on the church steeple, but, the 
distance being a little too great, the 
arrow fell short of its mark and re- 
mained up to the present day on the 
roof of the chancel. Near Gloucester 
also, and near Castleton in Derbyshire, 
are Robin Hood’s hills. In Lanca- 
shire, inYorkshire, and in Nottingham- 
shire, there are wells which bear his 


Cycle of the Robin Hood Ballads. 
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name, and that in Lancashire is sur- 
rounded by places which have been 
long occupied by the fairies. It may 
also be noted as a curious circum- 
stance, proving the antiquity of this 
connection of the outlaw and these 
objects of popular superstition, as hav- 
ing been carried by the English settlers 
into Ireland, that Little John has his 
hill near Dublin. 

At other times Robin Hood figures 
as one of the giants. Blackstone Edge, 
in Lancashire, as we learn from Roby’s 
Lancashire Legends, is called Robin 
Hood’s bed or Robin Hood’s chair. 
On a black moor, called Monstone 
Edge, is a huge moor-stone or outlier, 
which, though part of it has been 
broken off and removed, still retains 
the name of Monstone. It is said to 
have been quoited thither by Robin 
Hood, from his bed on the top of 
Blackstone Edge, about six miles off. 
After striking the mark aimed at, the 
stone bounded off a few-hundred yards, 
and settled where it now stands. A 
heap of old ruins at Kenchester, the 
site of the Roman Ariconium, was in 
Leland’s time called the King of Fai- 
ries’ chair, and King Arthur has many 
a chair and bed in Wales and Cornwall. 
Near Halifax, in Yorkshire, is an im- 
mense stone, supposed to be a druidi- 
cal monument, which is called Robin 
Hood’s pennystone, and which is said 
to be the stone with which he amused 
himself, by throwing it at a distant 
mark. Another stone, in the same 
parish, weighing several tons, is said 
by the peasantry to have been thrown 
by him from an adjoining hill with his 
spade as he was digging ; ‘‘ every thing 
of the marvellous kind,’ as saith Wat- 
son, the historian of Halifax, ‘* being 
here attributed to Robin Hood as it is 
in Cornwall to king Arthur.”” Gunton, 
in his history of Peterborough, men- 
tions two long stones in a field in Suf- 
folk, which were said by tradition to 
be the draught of arrows from Alwal- 
ton churchyard, shot thither by Robin 
Hood and Little John. 

The legends of the peasantry are 
the shadows of a very remote antiquity, 
and in them we may place our trust 
with much confidence on a subject 
like the present. They enable us to 
place our Robin Hood with tolerable 
certainty among the personages of the 
earlyMythology ofthe Teutonic peoples. 
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THE LOVER’S LAMENT. 


(Feb. 


A BALLAD. 





* Alta jubet discedere late 


Flumina, qua juvenis gressus inferret ; at illum 
Curvata in montis faciem circumstitit unda, 
Accepitque sinu vasto.’—VirG. GEORG. 


Oh! pity me, ye Lovers all 
Who, warm by Cupid’s lamp, 

Don’t feel the evils that upon 
My courtships throw a damp. 


They are no Maids of mortal mould 
Who do my heart engross, 

Their flesh instead of being grass 
Is much more like to moss. 


The fate of ‘ Hylas’ sure is mine 
0, stript unto the skin, 
Was by the wicked Water-nymphs 
Most foully taken in. 


This cruel spell it first came on 
When I was scarce fourteen ; 

My Aunt she said—I was bewitched 
In reading of Undine. 


I lov’d these Maids, most truly lov’d ; 
And yet confess I must, 

I wish that sometimes I could see 
My charmers turn’d to dust. 


So very wet their names do look. 
It makes my ink to run; 

I think it would improve them all 
To have a little *Sun. 


Be warn’d by me, ye Lovers all, 
My fate it is no joke ; 

But wear, when you a courting go, 
An India-rubber cloak. 


Now list, and I their names will tell, 
Who've chang’d me from my birth ; 

My friends they us’d to call me once 
The driest dog on earth. 


My love how warm, my nymphs how 
d 


co 
You quickly will discern it ; 

The contrast ’twixt us, is most like 
The Deluge wrote by Burnet. 

Sophia Rivers first I saw 
While walking in the rain ; 

And Susan Welwood who resides 
Close by to Water-lane. 

Then next I chose sweet Sophy Reed, 
And little Betsy Brook ; 

Gray’s-Inn Square, 5 Jan. 1837. 


P. M. high water § past 2, at London-bridge. 


And Lucy Lake I lov’d, because 
She had a Laundress look. 


To Harriette Poole my mind I gave ; 
Tho’ higher-still ’twas mounting, 

When first the daughter I beheld 
Of old Sir Andrew Fountain. 


Ann Tempest often was in tears, 
Her eyes look’d like dim tapers ; 
You cannot wonder that the dears 
Would sometimes have the vapours. 


On Emma Waterhouse my hopes 
Were fix’d one snowy Friday : 

And pretty Fanny Arch I liked 
Because she was so tidy. 


Then Alice Flood, and Mary Banks, 
Oh! dear I lov’d them all ; 

And Mistress Bridge—but all my hopes 
Have had a—waterfall. 


With me each paper—Times, Sun, Star, 
All turn into Mist’s journal ; 

The happiest married man on earth 
I think is—Mr. Burnail.t 


When I a novel choose—‘ I’m sure 
‘Tis Waverley’—they say ; 

And when upon a horse I mount 
It always is a Bay. 


Books much I love—yet most upon 
Their water-marks I pore ; 

And if I ever see a Play, 
It’s sure to be Jane Shore. 


With toil and pains} do I unto 
An Author’s name aspire ; 
But still they cry—it is not he 

Will set the Thames on fire. 


My Forests nothing are but Spray, 
My Wine is ever Port: 

And now my lodgings 1 must change.. 
And go into Pump-court. 


My limbs are stiff, my hopes are cold 
I ’m aguish and rheumatic ; 

And when I wed—why, like the Doge, 
I'll wed the—Adriatic. 


AQUARIUS. 





* Var. reading—Son. 


+ Var. reading—Bernal. 


t ‘So indefatigable was this learned Father in his studies, that he was attended by 
seven scribes or notaries who relieved each other in taking down the dictates of his 
eloquent tongue: while the same number of young females, selected for the beauty of 
their penmanship, were employed in arranging and transcribing the precious leaves.’ 


Moore’s Epicurean, p. 173. 
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THE PROTESTANT OAK. 
BY HENRY BRANDRETH. 
‘¢ And Luther’s light from Henry’s lawless bed.’’ 
Inscription in Ampthill Park, Beds. 

Oh! who can forget when the Protestant Oak 
To life from the acorn of ages awoke, 
As the pure light of Luther o’er ocean and land 
Bade Freedom her pinions of glory expand? 
Untouched by the hand, save the hand of the free, 
That acorn’s green sapling soon flourished a tree ; 
And long may it flourish, defying the stroke 
Of time or of tempest—the Protestant Oak ! 


There are, who against it have lifted the axe, 

But the arm of the foeman was nerveless and lax, 

And the blow, that was recklessly aimed at its root, 
But made it more strongly and verdantly shoot. 

It may not be all we could wish it to be, 

Yet still ’tis the boast of vale, mountain, and lea; 

And though a few boughs from its trunk may be broke, 
Twill flourish e’en yet—the proud Protestant Oak. 


The storm has swept o’er it—yet still it uptowers, 
The lord of the forest, ’mid Freedom’s green bowers ; 
For though it be threaten’d, the pride of the land 
Still rallies around it, with shield and with brand ; 
And he must be daring and dauntless who’d try 

To stifle the feelings that flash from their eye, 

For let him those feelings but rashly provoke, 

And who’ll dare be felling the Protestant Oak ? 


And ye, sainted Spirits! the mighty of old, 

Whose names still survive though your ashes be cold, 
Who, true to the creed ye adopted, have stood 

Around it when battled the wind and the flood :— 
Look down from above, and (though wither’d and sear 
Its boughs and its leaves for awhile may appear,) 
Awaken’d those feelings that once ye awoke, 

*T will flourish again—the proud Protestant Oak ! 





RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


Ear_ty Frencu anp AnGcLo-Norman LITERATURE.— 
No. III. Musce,ianegovs.* 


WE regard with much pleasure the efforts our neighbours are making to 
rescue from oblivion the works of their earlier writers, and we hail with all 





* Lais inédits des xii* et xiii* siécles, publi¢és pour la premiére fois, d’aprés les 
manuscrits de France et d’Angleterre, par Francisque Michel. 12mo. 1836. Paris, 
Techener. London, Pickering. 

Les Manuscrits Frangois de la Bibliothéque du Roi, leur Histoire et celles des 
textes Allemands, Anglois, Hollandois, Italiens, Espagnols de la méme collection. 
Par M. Paulin Paris. I. Formats in folio maximo. 8vo. 1836. Paris, Techener. 
London, Pickering. - 

Poésies Frangoises de J. G. Alione (d’Asti), composées de 1494 & 1520; publiées 
«+++ avec une notice biographique et bibliographique, par J.C. Brunet. 12mo. 1836. 
Paris, Silvestre. London, Pickering. 

La Légende de S. Brandaines .. . . publi¢e par Achille Jubinal, d’aprés les manu- 
scrits de la Bibliothéque du Roi, remontant aux xi, xii*, et xiii® siécles. 8vo. 1836. 
Paris, Techener et Silvestre. London, Pickering. 
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our heart the different publications of them, or concerning them, which are 
constantly appearing through the hands of the two spirited Parisian booksel- 
lers, Silvestre and Techener. Since we last called the attention of our readers 
to the subject, few interesting volumes have appeared ; but we are happy to 
be able to say, that a number of most important works have been in prepara- 
tion and are now on the eve of publication, among which we may mention in 
particular the Chanson de Roland, by M. Francisque Michel, and the first 
volume of his edition of the Chronicle of Benoit, published by the Historical 
Commission of the Government. Our limited space and time, this month, 
hinder our dwelling at such length as we could have wished on the books 
whose titles are given below, but we will not delay giving at least a hasty 
account of their contents. 

In the first of these works, a very pretty volume, our old friend M. Fran- 
cisque Michel has added three lays to those already known, which are of great 
importance both in illustrating the history of that curious class of poems, and 
also the superstitions of our country ; the scene of two of them being laid in our 
isle, and one of them being a tale of faery. Its preface is interesting to the 
man of science, in presenting to him a song of, apparently, the thirteenth cen- 
tury, which contains an exact and rather detailed account of the mariner’s com- 
pass, as having at that time been long in use among European sailors. It 
tells us how the sailor, when the clouds concealed the polar star, had recourse 
to a needle of iron, swimming in a vessel of water by means ofa bit of cork, 
and touched with the loadstone, the point of which invariably indicated the 
place of the star. 

We have for some time been looking forward to M. Paris’s Catalogue of the 
French Manuscripts of the Bibliothéque du Roi. The first volume has just 
reached us, and much exceeds our expectations. It is, as its author says, 
rather a History of the Manuscripts, than a Catalogue, and is full of curious 
and interesting information relating to the Manuscripts and to their subjects. 
The present volume contains the account of the Manuscripts in large folio, 
which are generally splendid in execution, but of no very great value in a lite- 
rary point of view; they are, however, infinitely valuable for the admirable 
specimens of early art which are presented to us in their illuminations. In 
these great folios, which were generally made for kings and princes, are found, 
however, one important class of the early romances. We recommend strongly 
this work to every one interested in the literature of past ages, and we consider 
it as doing much credit to its author. 

The third volume in our list is a collection of French poems, written by aia 
Italian, Alione of Asti, at the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the six- 
teenth centuries, published from the only complete copy of his poems, which 
was formerly in the library of our countryman Mr. Heber, and is now in the 
possession of the editor, M. Brunet, the celebrated bibliographer. The book 
is elegantly printed in the beautiful imitation of the early Gothic types in which 
several books have been lately executed. The poems are chiefly political, with 
the exception of two curious farces in a mixture of French and Italian. The 
editor has prefixed a long and learned introduction. Some of these poems are 
valuable for the numerous early French proverbs which they contain. 

One of the most curious religious legends, in many points of view, is that of 
the fabulous voyage of St. Brandon to visit the wonders of the ocean. It is, 
perhaps, a legend of too old formation to be considered as a religious legend in 
its origin, and has its representatives in the East, in the famous story of Sindbad 
the Sailor ; and in Greece at a much earlier period, in the wanderings of Ulysses. 
In the curious volume whose title we have given, M. Jubinal has published 
the original Latin prose legend, an early French prose translation, and another 
early version in French metre. A valuable companion to this book is now 
in the press, a volume of metrical legends on the adventures of our Saint, in 
Latin and Anglo-Norman of the twelfth century, in English probably of the 
thirteenth century, and in two Teutonic dialects of the fourteenth century, 
which will be edited by Messrs. Thomas Wright and Francisque Michel and Dr. 
Haupt of Vienna. It will be published by M. Silvestre of Paris. 
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Techener has lately published another of the Cycle of the Carlovingian Ro- 
mances, that of Parise la Duchesse, in a form to range with his editions of 
Berte and Garin. We intend, however, taking an early opportunity of giving 
a more detailed account of it. 

We will only add, that we have just received the first volume of Diez’s 
Grammatik der Romanischen Sprachen (Grammar of the Romane Tongues), which 
is the most profound and learned work on the Neo-Latin languages that has 
ever been written, and is a right worthy companion to the celebrated grammar 
of the German tongues by Dr. Jamies Grimm. We are glad to hear that the 
death of Raynouard, whose obituary we gave last month, will not stop the pro- 
gress of any of his works, as they were all completely ready for the press. 
The venerable and lamented scholar has left behind him his autobiography, 
which will forthwith be put in the press. 





EXTRACTS FROM NUGZ METRICZ. 
By Lorp GRENVILLE. (1824.) 
(Continued from Vol. VI. p. 616.) 


LYCHNIA, 


Epistola ad Auctorem ab Amico suo Didounpw, missa de illustranda Lucernis Gallicis 
bibliotheca, App1son1 olim studiis celebrata ; 





Quamque nunc pari Literarum amore, pari suavitate Morum commendat, 
exornatque hodiernus ejus Incola. (Lord Holland.) 


I'PENBIA dei yapiers, todXoior 5¢ yphuaaty addrwy, 
TpévBir dec tpoéxwr, oé dé viv por Oupos dvwye, 
Kai roy épevyijca, érel ob por partis dpeiwr. 

H péya re orépxovri, cal 7 puxpdy 7° épéorre, 
Tivérae dvOpmrwv* GX’ ov wépt warpidos ains, 
Ovdse repi xpvaod,' ro pev dowepxes Karéxovoww 
“Avdpes SnpoPdpo, rereheopéva ov‘ €BédovTes, 

Oi dpocay rpwiy, od 5é G pada TAN’ Epdynoas 
Niyv o’ épéw, rovrwy yap dvedms, 08’ dreyizw. 
"AAN éyw apopiBoros pey Khdopac eiveca Avyvov 
“Ov y' aro rév Tadaréy wor’ éd€étar’ éu) rapaxorres, 
Paca ra év cotow peydpoow a&diyxov elvat, 
Meidéxtov oridBovra paos, Kexaptopévov alos. 
Abrov 8 ov8 iBatov aacaro, ws a&yopever, 

Ob xpdvos akaparos, vd’ audurddwy apédeca* 
"ANN ds Herwos, 45’ &s tAHOovea scedhvn, 
LrpoyyvAra dais det Aevkaivero aoior ddporoe. 
Airap épor péya révOos ixdver dépa 80 abrhy. 

“H rap’ époi Aapras yap, yphotpov ovre gépovea 
‘Odpiy & oby Hdeiar éxovea per, buPpros vee* 

‘Os cai éxi Keopod, kai éikéorowo rparéens 
"H xal ért BiBrwv, as por Kopwas wor’ dnoev 
"H AEIIZ,’ # TAAOHP, carey coophrope BiBrwv. 
TloAAd d:apGeipoy cara dmpara xever Edauor, 
Aecvéy kal Aurapoy, Bap fos p’ xe eloopdwyra, 





1 Anglice. ‘Of the Bank payments in cash.’ 
2 Anglice. Lewis, or Walther. 
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“Addo 5€ rot épéw, kai opodpiis ékcxeredw, 

“Oooa péy &dXorpu)s wept Aapwados oloba tpoerreiv, 
Totro dé 54 por cipray éecpopevw Karddetor * 

Ilés xpnrijpa paos kixhw orepayeyra Kaaipes. 


RESPONSUM AUCTORIS. 
7Q, pire, Auxvdiwy wep rv Tadaroy ri p’ épwrgs, 
“Avepa rowvrwy ravrws adahpova rexvar, 
Ais abrés cogs Evo, cogois $: avdpécow Spires. 
Tlatpa dé roe épeds, col yap weiBecBar diw, 
*Qy per reipay exw, Ovpe 5é od rpoppdre dSébo. 
Moi 8é d:avdiya de Acaxropos ’Apyeupdvrns, 
“Hoatords re, péya p0ovewy Seihotat Bporotev, 
“AAG Geois duel revxwy paxape év ’OopTrw 
Abroparovs rplzodas, kai Napradas abrogueivous 
Aapradas Gs kadéovor Beot, dvdpes S€ xoptras. 
Avxvia ravra, ra y’ év [lapioats ®pnpdyredos? jppiv, 
*Expiar’ avrémrns, pois movoy oixkneror 
Odmor' iSov rapéxorra, vewy re Sedvra Kabappor. 
Ovse yap odd yapat order 7d dveddes EXarov 
Ovxarvor mooie bia 7’ aidépos, Ad\AG pan’ aiel 
Doiver’ aputperéa, Nev) 8 ércdédpoper aiydrr, 
“Hyérepoy xara depa, pidny 7’ ava BuBdcoB hen. 


“Qs Gray Hédwos pécoy ovpavdv apgeBéBnxer 
"Hyar’ évi Oepivw, dre poiBov Naurpérarov pis. 
Zoi dé céXas KXeww worv Kado, akaparor re. 
Aixvwv cat datdwr abvyiy Stadkapropevawy, 


Aoin, rov Bperavod peyapos évt GHHTHPOL* 

TH pada yap ro yé dopa pidoy, valers 5¢ Kai abros 
"Agwos oikhrwp gidouovoov avépos olkor. 

“AdXa 8 dp’ éariv év abd Endy Evroobe Ovpawy 
Avxria, xatdpeva xoepas éravépbe rpareens, 
"Ev@’ jpiv diror éo0’, typais évi yeiparos dpacs 
Uparplcery paPdoicrv, éirpoyaduwr’ Ehéparre 

Téy 8 ddun xarvds re kaxos TéAeL, alia 8’ édaios 
’"Aydppov rorapoto Sépuas, péee doreros bu[pos. 

Kal ray’ dpws Paddrac por éxapvoy rexrdves avdpes* 
*H fa cakés Kaprovres, ws "laxwBivor® ayvdpes 
Wevoral, tapdartes kpadiny,’ cepariy bé riOnxor. 
“Qs arddotro perv airos, éoy évi Pippace NYxvwY, 
"H KéArns, i} ®payyos, dris rovatra ye pécev, 
Anorijs, kal rarépwy Anorey yévos aiéy Spoor. 





3 Anglice. The Spectator.—‘Cur vero ejus Aidibus potissimum faveri dicatur 
Clio norunt omnes. Huc enim spectat celeberrimum illud Epigramma :’ 
‘You brought your Clio to the Virgin’s aid.’ 
4 Anglice. Hall of entrance. 
5 Anglice. Billiard table. 
6 Anglice. Jacobins. 
7 ‘ Melange du Singe et du Tigre.”—— Voltaire. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A few Remarks on our Foreign Policy. 
Ridgway. 1836. 


THIS is the production of a person 
of knowledge and observation ; and is 
well worthy of the statesman’s atten- 
tion. The main point of consideration 
in our Foreign Policy, is the alliance 
we have formed with France; and the 
chief object of our present and future 
attention, is the growing ambition and 
the increasing power of Russia. The 
author questions, and we think most 
justly, whether our new alliance with 
France is such as would faithfully ad- 
here to us in the hour of danger, and 
assist us in repressing the Muscovite, 
when his daring views were opened, 
and his designs sufficiently completed, 
to enable him to throw off the mask 
which now covers his skilful and in- 
triguing diplomacy. We agree with 
the author in considering our alliance 
with France as by no means a natural 
one, and therefore not to be consi- 
dered safe or permanent. It is simply 
a political alliance, and that pro tem- 
pore. Nothing, that we know of, has 
arisen to change the relative situation 
of the two hitherto rival nations. As 
far as history extends, they have al- 
ways regarded each other with a jea- 
lous eye, and met each other with a 
most hostile hand. The same motives 
exist—the same interests—the same 
antipathies. There is no commercial 
dealing between them ; there is no alli- 
ance shown in the supply of their 
mutual wants: the columns of Eng- 
land’s commercial ledger, and the 
books of the Custom-house, with 
France are but thinly filled; that of 
France with Englandis ablank. Itis 
an alliance on paper; an alliance of 
diplomatists, gazettes, public meetings 
frothed up in the reeking vapour of 
declamations for liberty. But there is 
no reciprocity of regard among the 
people; our habits, our feelings are 
as remote as ever; it is a forced and 
unnatural marriage between the Briton 
and the Gaul. 

But the author, in common with 
persons of sagacity and statesmanlike 
knowledge, looks with suspicion and 
distrust on the designs of Russia, and 
casts his eyes around Europe in order 

Gent. Mae. Vor. VII. 





to discover in such a crisis, as an at- 
tack on England by that power, where 
we should look for Allies who would 
be bound to us by the only strong and 
real tie—a community of interest. Be- 
sides Portugal, Spain, and Holland, he 
regards the Germanic States as our 
friends ; and this leads him to a very 
interesting discussion on the situation 
and feelings of the inhabitants of Hun- 
gary; who, he considers, form our 
frontier garrison against that gigantic 
enemy. We have before had occasion 
to express our opinion on this subject. 
Whatever may really be the designs 
Russia, and whatever her ability to 
put these plans of aggrandisement 
in execution, we think the greatest 
obstacle to her progress, will be found 
in the growing liberties and intelli- 
gence of Europe, in which the subjects 
of herown empire must partake. It 
is absurd to speculate on the chances 
of military combinations, when one 
half of Europe shall be arrayed against 
the other ; but, before Russia is rich 
enough to collect, combine, and pour 
forth her destroying legions over the 
civilized world, much time must still 
elapse, and every year, we think, is 
raising, in the growing intelligence of 
the united family of Europe, a strong- 
compacted mound against her mighty 
billows. Civil power is every day 
rising over military; opinion is over- 
coming force; and the interest of the 
people is stronger than the will of the 
ruler, 

There are some most judicious and 
excellent reflections on our dip 
department,* and some advice as to its 
improvement. The author, however, 
while he was inculcating most justly on 
Government the duty of educating thase 
whom it destines for services in that 





* We shall then be less degraded in the 
sight of foreign nations ; when one minister 
plenipotentiary is seen fighting in the 
streets!! To another is offered a wager 
that he cannot guess the latitude of Lon- 
o by twenty degrees!! And a third 

es, on his approach to Vienna 
peat the Netherlands, that this Rhine 
is an odd river, it ran behind us but three 
days ago! !—See Landor’s Pericles and 
Aspasia, vol. ii- p. 313. 
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line, should have also not forgotten to 
hint the necessity of paying them ; for 
while our ambassadors have had sala- 
ries of useless splendour and extent, 
the junior attendants and aspirants 
have been so much neglected, that it 
proverbially is considered the most 
unprofitable line for a young man of 
education to pursue. Perhaps if the 
situation of our consuls was so im- 
proved, as to induce men of high intel- 
ligence and education to accept the 
situations, little else would be wanted. 

Our author has not, in his consider- 
ation of our foreign policy, taken our 
relations with America into his view, 
though hardly to be overlooked ; and 
connecting themselves more every day 
with the interests of Europe. Nor 
has he considered how far the circum- 
stances connected with our insular si- 
tuation are altered or affected by the 
light and airy bridge which steam-navi- 


gation has thrown across the Channel. . 


We are also hardly inclined to agree 
with him in his observations that, 
whilethe conquests of Russia have been 
formed on a regular system of acquisi- 
tion, our’s have had no basis or plan 
to rest upon. It may appear so at 
first sight; but is it true? The terri- 
torial additions of Russia have been 
necessarily continental and nearer 
home ; our’s, of equal necessity, more 
distant and separated, but not of ne- 
cessity less useful or less judiciously 
made. We mast consider our foreign 
possessions as a chain of commercial 
stations :—Gibraltar, Malta, the Ionian 
Islands, protect us in the Mediterra- 
nean ; St. Helena, the Cape, the Mau- 
ritius, secure our navigation to India? 
In our connection with America, the 
Canadas are of great importance ; and 
who will deny the necessity of pre- 
serving our West India islands? or 
the future advantage we may derive 
from our Polynesian possessions? So 
that we really cannot acknowledge the 
justice of this observation. We con- 
sider them of far more use than a 
frontier extending to the Wall of 
China, or the Aleutian islands, and 
the frozen wilds of Siberia. 

We strongly recommend this pamph- 
let to the attention of our readers; 
we are totally ignorant of the author’s 
name; but this work is recommended 
by its sterling sense and its sound 
reasoning. To attempt to abridge it, 
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would be doing it injustice. We do 
not think the plan of giving infinite- 
simal doses, of more advantage in li- 
terature than in medicine. 


A Voice from the Factories, in serious 
verse, dedicated to Lord Ashley. 1836. 


THERE are evils and abuses in the 
social fabric, which possess a kind of 
self-correcting power, and which are 
set right either by the general feeling 
of society, or by their coming, as it 
were, naturally to an end; what is 
right and good so far preponderating, 
that the evil at length gives way and 
ceases toexist. But though it be true, 
to its fullest extent, that crime will be 
its own punishment, that evil will 
come to an end, and error be in time 
rectified ; yet the misery that may be 


-endured in the interim, may be so 


great and so pernicious, as to call for 
some interference either to accelerate 
the return of good, or at once to put a 
stop to the mischief. With this feel- 
ing, the voice of the country at once 
relieved the poor exiles of Africa from 
the yoke of their task-masters ; in this 
way, as a learned Bishop says in one 
of his charges, the Legislature inter- 
fered to raise poor Curates’ salaries at 
once, when it would have taken per- 
haps centuries of years, and folios of 
eontroversial pamphlets, before their 
Rectors would have felt the justice of 
such a bold and novel proceeding. In 
this way, a humane and Christian Le- 
gislature has made a law to punish 
cruelty exercised by brutish and bestial 
tyrants, on the gentle and half-reason- 
ing animals, who toil for them with- 
out murmuring, and suffer without 
retaliation. ‘There are cases undoubt- 
edly which find Time too slow, and 
Opinion too weak : men must be urged, 

rovoked, stimulated to feelings of 
justice and acts of virtue; the film 
must be removed from their eyes, and 
they must be told, that the love of gain 
and the hastening to be rich, that the 
lust of the flesh, and the desire of the 
eye, have blinded them to all the finer 
sense of duty, and to the kind and 
thoughtful charities of life; and that 
the happiness of his fellow-creatures is 
not safe, in the hands of one who con- 
siders his own to be linked to the 
augmentation of that wealth, which 
their labours are to create. 
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With this excellent and Christian 
feeling, the author of the poem before 
us pleads for these poor children of 

“mature, who, year after year, are sa- 
erificed at the shrine of the Moloch of 
England; who are rolled down the 
yawning precipice by the faithless 
Prince who promised to protect them, 
to feed the insatiable demon to whom 
he has linked his destiny ; or, in se- 
berer language, who are doomed: to 
lose all the sweet vernal season of life, 
and see its opening blossoms drop off 
one by one, beneath the hot artificial 
atmosphere, the unnatural and prolong- 
ed labour, the mechanical and wretched 
employment, of the never-closing ma- 
nufactory. Over the accursed portals 
of these abodes of ignorance, sickness, 
wretchedness, and dependence, should 
be engraved the noble stanza of the 
poet— 

Weave the warp, and weave the woof, 

The winding sheet of England’s race ; 
Give ample room and verge enough, 

The characters of Hell to trace. 


Taking this as the key-note to his 
song, the poet of the present lay has 
conveyed his stern remonstrance in the 
language of the muse; and has alter- 
nately, in strains of great elegance and 
force, called on our pity and our in- 
dignation ; has evoked the tardy justice 
of the land to awake from its slum- 
bers ; and has laid before us his touch- 
ing pictures of injured innocence and 
Nature mourning over the wrongs in- 
flicted on those she most dearly loves, 
and who most need her natural pro- 
tection. Weare told, 


‘A song may reach him, who a sermon 
ies.’ 

So we trust that this ‘‘ Voice from the 
Factories”’ will be no vain appeal to 
the general feeling of society, Hu- 
manity has seldom found an advocate 
in her cause more eloquent or more 
sincere. . We lament that our space 
will only permit us to extract a very 
few of the stanzas. We recommend 
our readers not to be satisfied but with 
the whole. 


Beyond all sorrow which the wanderer knows, 
Is that these little pent-up wretches feel; 

ere the air thick and close and stagnant 

grows, 

And the low whirring of the incessant wheel 
Dizzies the head, and makes the senses reel : 
There, shut for ever from the gladdening sky, 
Vice premature and Care’s corroding seal 
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Stamp on each sallow cheek their hateful die, 
Line the smooth open brow, and sink the sad- 
dened eye. 


xi. 
For them the fervid summer only brings 
A double curse of stifling withering heat ; 
For them no flowers spring up, no wild bird 
sings, 
No an walks refresh their weary feet ; 
No river’s murmuring sound ;—no wood-walk, 
sweet 
With many a flower the learned “ye and pass ; 
Nor meadow, with pale cowslips thickly set 
Amid the soft leaves of its tufted grass,— 
Lure them a childish stock of treasures to 
amass. 
xIl. 
Have we forgotten our own infancy, 
That joys so simple are to them denied ?— 
Our —" hopes—our wanderings far and 


ree, 
Where yellow -bush left the common wide 
And open to the breeze?—The active pride 


Which made each obstacle a pleasure seem ; 
When, rashly glad, all — we defied, 
Dashed through the brook by twilight’s fading 


gieam, 
Or scorned the tottering plank, and leapt the 

narrow stream? 

XIII. 

In lieu of this,—from short and bitter night, 
Sullen and sad the infant labourer creeps ; 
He joys not in the glow of morning’s light, 
But with an idle yearning stands and weeps, 
Envying the babe that in its cradle sleeps; 
And ever as he slowly journeys on, 
His listless tongue unbidden silence keeps ; 
His fellow-labourers (playmates hath he none) 
Walk by, as sad as he, nor hail the morning 

sun. 
Again, 

XXXVv. 

Scatter’d like flowers, the rosy children play, 
Or round her chair, a busy crowd they press, 
But at the Father’s coming start away 
With playful struggle for his lov’d caress ; 
And jealous of the one he first may bless. 
To each a welcome word is fondly said, 
He bends and kisses some; lifts up the less, 
Admires the little cheek, so round and red, 
Or smooths with tender hand the curl’d and 

shining head. 

XXXVI. 
Oh! let us pause, and gaze upon them now. 
Is there not one—beloved and lovely boy; 
With Mirth’s bright seal upon his open brow, 
And sweet fond eyes, brimful of love and joy? 
He whom no measure of — can cloy, 
The daring and the darling of the set. 
He who though pleas’d with every passing toy, 
Thoughtless and buoyant to excess, could yet, 
Never a gentle word, or kindly deed forget ? 
XXXVII. 

And one more fragile than the rest, forwhom— 
As for the weak bird in a crowded nest— 
Are needed all the fostering care of home 
And the soft comfort of the brooding breast. 
One, who hath oft the couch of sickness prest! 
On whom the Mother looks, as it goes by, 
With tenderness intense, and fear supprest, 


While the soft patience of her sar Wp 
Blends with ‘ ’s will be done’—‘ grant 
thou may’st not die!’ 


XXXVIII. 
And is there not the elder of the band? 
She with the gentle hand, and smooth bright 
ir 
Waiting some paces back—content to stand 
Till those of Love’s caresses have their share, 
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Knowing how soon his fond rnal care 
Shall his violet in her nook :— 
Patient she stands—demure an brig! tly fair, 
Copying the meekness of her Mother’s look, 


And clasping in her hand the favourite story- 
hee, tee. 


Prolusiones Historice ; or Essays illus- 
trative of the Halle of John Halle, 
citizen and merchant of Salisbury, in 
the reigns of Hen. VI. and Edw. IV.; 
with Notes illustrative and explana- 
tory, by the Rev: Edward Duke, 
M.A. F.A.S. and L.S. Vol. I. 


THIS is asingular volume, evidently 
the production of a scholar possessed 
of varied information, and whose mind 
has been exercised by much reflection. 
It is replete with just observations and 
remarks; but the reader will not un- 
frequently be startled by far-fetched 
hypotheses, for the writer confesses 
he loves ‘‘ to hant down an hypothesis, 
to pursue it through all its mazes, its 
windings, and its turnings, and, at the 
close of the chase, to dissect it to its 
very spine—to turn it inside out, and 
to discover or truth or error in its most 
secret recesses.” 

The origin of Mr. Duke’s labours is 
thus stated in his own words :— 


‘‘ From time immemorial the remains 
ef an ancient mansion, forming a portion 
ef certain premises situate on the New 
Canal, in the city of Salisbury, were known 
to exist; and they were, ever and anon, 
visited by the antiquary, or the virtuoso. 
A large hall, or refectory, (divided, and 
subdivided into many small upper and 
lower rooms,) was evidently developed to 
the curious investigator of antiquities, but 
its origin and its owner were veiled in the 
mists of time. When these premises were 
recently purchased by Mr. Sampson 
Payne, china-man, the present owner and 
eccupier of this ancient mansion, he, at 
considerable expense, removed the mo- 
dern partitions, and renovated this curious 
Hall, which is now to be seen in its ori- 
ginal size and proportions. Its richly- 
storied windows, its antique chimney- 
piece, its massive and elegant roof, fram- 
ed of oak or chesnut, did suggestthat this 
was an ancient refectory; but, whether 
that of a religious or mercantile frater- 
nity, or of an affluent citizen of the olden 
time, was utterly unknown. Ages had 
past away—the building remained—but 
the memory of its master was lost. Many 
of the armorial shields were recognized 
by the heraldist, yet, one coat of arms 
(impaled with a merchant’s mark) re- 
mained as a puzzle unto all inquirers—its 
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owner could not be discovered. The arms 
displayed on this shield, and the mer- 
chant’s mark, but on separate scutcheons, 
were again seen to ornament the transom- 
stone of the chimney-piece; showing 
thereby, that their honoured owner was 
also the builder of this interesting ancient 
Hall. After much research the author 
did, by ehance, discover that the arms 
alluded to were those of Halle of Salis- 
bury.” 


Proceeding upon this clue, Mr. Duke 
had recourse to the Wiltshire collec- 
tions of John Aubrey: and had the 
gratification to find, not only that he 
spoke of John Halle as an eminent 
merchant at Salisbury, but also that 
“his dwelling-house, now a taverne, 
1669, was on the Ditch,’’-—which was 
the old name of the street now called 
the New Canal. Further researches, 
among the records of the Corpora- 
tion, were rewarded by fresh informa- 
tion; and not only were some histo- 
rical documents found in which the 
old merchant was concerned, but also 
the deed of purchase of the very pre- 
mises on which his Halle was built, 
which were transferred to him by 
William Hore senior, merchant, in 
1467. 

In the days of Aubrey, the commer- 
cial prosperity of John Halle, though 
two centuries before, was not yet for- 
gotten. ‘‘ As Greville and Wenman,” 
he says, ‘‘ bought all the Coteswold, 
soe did Halle and Webb all the woot 
of Salisbury Plains.” It is a remark- 
able illustration of the manner in which 
the commerce of England has in her 
latter ages supplied the ranks of the 
aristocracy, that, of these four fami- 
lies, the two first have long since been 
advanced to peerages, that of Webb to 
a Baronetcy, and that of Halle itself 
merged, by female inheritance, into the 
Wriothesleys, Earls of Southampton. 

Beyond the circumstance of his com- 
mercial prosperity, the few facts which 
have been preserved of the history of 
John Halle, are the dates of his sus- 
taining certain public duties, and some 
slight intimations that he was a free- 
spirited and popular as well as wealthy 
citizen. Where and when he was born 
have not been ascertained ; but it is 
supposed that he was the son of Tho- 
was Halle, one of the corporation of 
Salisbury. In 1451 he was first elect- 
ed Mayor of that city; he was sent as 
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a burgess to Parliament in 1453, for 
which service he was paid 2s. a day; 
was elected mayor a second time in 
1457 ; re-elected burgess in 1460; and 
mayor a third time in 1464. During 
the last year he was deputed by the 
city of Salisbury to plead her cause 
against the Bishop before the Privy 
Council, when, on making use of some 
offensive expressions, he was put into 
ward; and the King by letters under 
his signet, (printed by Mr. Duke, with 
other curious documents connected 
with the same affair,) directed the 
citizens to elect another mayor. How- 
ever, on the bishop gaining his point, 
John Halle was restored to his fellow 
citizens, who received him joyfully, 
and to mark their confidence re-elected 
him mayor for the fourth time in 1465. 
He purchased the premises on which 
he built his “ halle” in 1467; and 
continued to live there with the respect 
of his townsmen, until his death on 
the 18th Oct. 1479. No will is to be 
found ; but two inquisitions post mor- 
tem are given, reciting lands he pos- 
sessed in Wiltshire and Hampshire. 
In these his property in Salisbury is 
not included. 

«*The Halle of John Halle”’ and Crosby 
Hall, London, were erected within ten 
years of each other—their owners were 
both merchants of the staple—both 
dealers in wool, and men of great 
affluence—probably intimate friends. 

We cannot allow the Hall of John 
Hall to compete with Crosby Hall in 
any particular; not only does the 
latter exceed in length, breadth, and 
height, but its windows, roof, and 
general architectural features, wonder- 
fully surpass ‘‘The Halle of John 
Halle” in beauty. The windows of 
the Salisbury specimen are not elegant. 
though fortunately their painted glass 
still remains. The roof has no pen- 
dants like Crosby Hall or Eltham 
Hall; but the quadrangular compart- 
ments, or parallelograms, formed by 
the intersection of the principals, or 
Main timber, with the purlins, are 
covered in, the one half of each with 
asemi-circular and scalloped panelling, 
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the other plaster. This is said by 
Mr. Duke to have a beautiful effect. 

In the Text of his Volume, under 
the shelter of his hero’s name, our 
Author digresses into a series of Es- 
says bearing on the following subjects : 
the origin and progress of surnames, 
heraldry, merchants of the staple and 
merchants’ marks ; dress and progress 
of fashion, with dissertations on every 
part of the male attire—the hat, fea- 
ther, brooch, hair and beard, partelet, 
doublet, girdle, anelace,* hose, and 
shoes. These observations are inter- 
mixed with much good humour and 
dry remark. In his Notes the learned 
author discusses many a knotty point 
on which he had not room to dilate in 
his text. In the latter he was obliged 
to place a rein on his pen: in his notes 
he has permitted it to caracole around 
without restraint. 

As an instance of Mr. Duke’s fa- 
vourite and novel hypotheses, we may 
mention that he derives the mercantile 
sense of the word Staple, not, as has 
been usually done, from the place 
where the Staple was established being 
a stabile emporium, or fixed market, 
for certain goods; but from these 
goods being placed in public ware- 
houses, as in bond, under lock and 
key, secured by a staple or fastening, 
called the King’s staple. 

Mr. Duke’s researches on the fa- 
shions of ‘‘ beards’’ led him to examine 
those of the sepulchral effigies in Salis- 
bury Cathedral, and on the strength 
of the prevalence of beards in the reign 
of Henry II. but not in that of Henry 
I. he is induced to assign a remarkable 
effigy there to Bishop Joceline de 
Baillol, who died in 1184; and not, as 
Mr. Gough formerly did, to Bishop 
Roger, who died in 1139. The same 
view, grounded upon general costume, 
was taken by Mr. Hatcher in his his- 
tory of the cathedral, from a. compa- 
rison with the seal of Bishop Joceline ; 
and has also been adopted by Mr. 
Kempe, in hisdescriptions to Stothard’s 
Sepulchral Effigies, where this singular 
effigy (particularly remarkable for its 
inscriptions, resembling that of Jlbert 





* Mr. Duke says he has been unable to find any explanation of this name, which 
was given to a short dagger. Sir Samuel Meyrick in Skelton’s ‘‘ Engraved Illustra- 
tions of Ancient Armour,’’ where five anelaces are engraved in Plate Lx11. says, 
‘ The anelace or anclacio was probably so called from having originally been worn in 


a ring.” 
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de Chaz at Lacock Abbey*) is en- 
graved; as well as another episcopal 
effigy, which is also very interesting 
from its low relief, its Norman border 
of beaded foliage and birds, and the 
vanquished dragon below the prelate’s 
feet. The latter effigy is assigned by 
Mr. Kempe to Bishop Roger, in which 
capacity it is placed first in Mr. Sto- 
thard’s series, as one of the earliest 
sepulchral effigies known. We confess 
there are various considerations, too 
long for discussion here, from which 
the appropriation of these two curious 
figures still appears to us not decidedly 
’ proved. 

But there is another monument and 
effigy in Salisbury cathedral which 
has been generally misappropriated, 
and respecting which Mr. Duke has 
followed the ordinary and perhaps long 
perpetuated,t though recently correct- 
ederror. It is that which has been 
called Bishop Richard Poore’s; but 
that prelate was translated to Durham, 
and is known to have been buried in 
the chapter-house there.{ The monu- 
ment was ascertained, on its being 
opened, not to be a cenotaph; and 
indeed there is no difficulty in assign- 
ing it to Bishop Bingham, whose death 
brings it only nine years later in date, 
and whose interment is recorded to 
have been on the north side of the altar, 
which was the old situation of this 
monument. Mr. Duke seems not to 
have perceived this observation in the 
History of Lacock Abbey, though he 
has more than once quoted that work 
with commendation; but there is a 
more important neglect of that work, 
(though we imagine arising rather from 
inadvertence than opposition,) that he 
persists in calling the first house of the 
Earls of Salisbury by the surname of 
Devereux. We may say that we con- 
sider that Mr. J. G. Nichols has fully 
demonstrated, in the History of Lacock 
Abbey, that Edward of Salisbury and 
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the Earls his descendants, had never 
any connection with that surname. 

In one of his notes Mr. Duke has 
given a long dissertation on the sacred 
monogram IHS, which, in conse- 
quence of his noticing, and disputing, 
what has recently been said on the 
point in our pages, it is perhapsincum- 
bent upon us to notice. He adopts 
the modern Roman Catholic interpre- 
tation of the letters, as initials of the 
words In Hoc Signo, and as thus allu- 
sive to the cross now generally placed 
over the centre: or, if the letters are 
IHC, he could interpret them In Hac 
Cruce. These versions, with those of 
the opposite initial party, of Jesus He-~ 
minum Salvator and Jesus Hominum 
Consolator, are proofs how easy it is 
for ingenious persons to fabricate sig- 
nificant words to any given initials : 
though, as we have before observed, we 
have never yet seen any words found 
for the correspondent letters XPS. We 
need not, however, despair; for a 
thrice ingenious friend of our author’s 
has discovered that the mot of John 
Halle, left in his ‘‘ storied windows,” 
and thus written Orebe, is not a single 
word as it looks for, but actually the . 
initials of Dominus Rex Edwardus, Do- 
mina Elizabetha!!! In all old in- 
stances, the letters in dispute are found 
ib’ or Th’s, either without any capital, 
or with only one, and at the same 
time combined as a word, not sepa- 
rated as initials; and so with Xp’s 
(Christus): and the cross produced 
was accidental, from the scroll of the 
mark of abbreviation crossing the 
upper part of the A. In modern ex- 
amples only is the word found in capi- 
tals.§ However, we have no wish to 
restrict our friend’s fancy ; at the same 
time, we cannot follow it. 

We may add that Mr. Duke does 
not appear to have met with the usual 
monogram of the Virgin’s name, which 
often occurs in the quarries of church 





* Engraved in the ‘‘ History of Lacock Abbey,’’ and in our Magazine for Oct. 


1835. 


+ Not so old, however, as Leland; for (as Mr. Gough himself remarked in Arche- 
ologia, ii. 193) Bishop Poore does not occur in Leland’s list of the Bishops buried at 


Salisbury. ~ 


t See the list of his ‘‘ funeralia ’’? presented to the Church of Durham, in the first 
volume of Wills and Inventories, published by the Surtees Society, p. 15. 

§ We speak of English examples; in the medals and works of art of the Greek 
church they occur in capitals, with M’P for anrng, and similar abbreviations. 
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windows, and in other situations, with 
that of the Saviour, as in the flint- 
work of the Suffolk churches, parti- 
cularly at Woodbridge. It was an 
with the other letters of Maria formed 
into a single cypher. 

After a long dissertation on the 
progressive advance of St. Thomas’s 
church, Salisbury, is a disquisition on 
five little crucibles found built up in a 
room over the porch—the working im- 
plements of some Alchemist; this 
leads Mr. Duke into a long explana- 
tory note on the occult sciences. By 
the way, a curious specimen of this 
kind of crucible, with nativities en- 
graved on it, was found on digging the 
foundations of the present Newgate, 
London, and is engraved in Gent. 
Mag. for May 1793. 

The representations of St. Christo- 
pher in our parish churches, form the 
subject of a very long and elaborate 
disquisition ; in the course of which 
the author gives an account of his 
discovery (not accidentally, but by ac- 
tual search—in the place where the 
figure was usually placed, opposite the 
south entrance) of two paintings, one 
beneath the other, of Saint Christopher, 
in his own church of Wilsford and 
Lake, Wilts ; the under one, (of which 
a print is given) is superior to the 
upper one in point of execution and 
effect. On this subject Mr. Duke’s 
hypothesis is, that the gigantic figure 
of Saint Christopher must be regarded 
“as the enigmatic—the symbolic 
Christophorus—the bearer of Christ— 
the personified cross; then give to 
this cross the secondary consideration, 
and regard our Saviour borne tri- 
umphantly thereon through the waters 
of affliction—in short, we have our 
Saviour on the vivified and vivifying 
cross.”’ p. 572. 

Mr. Duke, we think, attributes too 
high a date tohis painting—the reign of 
Rufus. No reliance is to be placed 
on the windows being round-headed. 
All painters represented their windows 
round to the latest period of Pointed 
architecture. 

Such are the remarks we have to 
make on a portion of Mr. Duke’s 
multifarious notes. In others are 


collected many biographical particu- 
lars of eminent men, long since dead, 
recently deceased : 


and of others 
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among the latter we notice an inter- 
esting memoir of the Rev. Joseph 
Townshend, author of ‘‘ Free Thoughts 
on Despotic and Free Governments ;”” 
and another of the late eminent phy- 
sician, Dr. George Maton, with which 
we shall grace our pages. 


‘* This eminent physician was born in 
the year 1774 in the City of Salisbury. 
He was educated at Queen’s College, 
Oxford. He subsequently became emi- 
nent in his profession, and practised with 
much success in the metropolis. 

‘* Dr. Maton was imbued with a thirst 
for knowledge and an ardent love of re- 
search. He was a member of the princi- 
pal literary societies. The public are 
indebted to him in the early part of his 
life for a pleasing work in two vols. 8vo. 
entitled Observations relative chiefly to 
the Natural History, Picturesque Scenery, 
and Antiquities of the Western Counties 
of England, made in the years 1794 and 
1796. In the year 1805 he published a 
re-edition of ‘‘ A general view of the 
writings of Linneus, by Richard Pul- 
teney, M.D. F.R.S. To this work his 
own pen supplied the Prefatory Memoirs 
of Dr. Pulteney, drawn up in so pleasing 
a manner that it renders it a cause for 
regret, that the literary world has not been 
gratified by further writings. It is stated 
by my friend G. Matcham, Esq. in his 
able History of the Hundred of Downton 
(incorporated in Sir R. C, Hoare’s Modern 
Wilts) that, prior to his death, Dr. Maton 
had purchased Redlynch House in the 
parish of Downton. He proceeds to say, 
that he left behind him in a MS. a view 
of the Botany and Natural History of the 
country in a circuit of 10 miles round 
Salisbury, purposely for the Modern His- 
tory of Wilts; and I do not anticipate, 
Mr. M. adds, any objection from his 
representatives to give it to the public.’ 
May they do so. 

‘* Amongst my various friends, no one 
more strongly urged me to this work than 
Dr. Maton, and an accorded tribute of 
satisfaction from him, had the Fates per- 
mitted it, would have yielded much gratifi- 
cation. The decease of Dr. Maton is 
a recent and lamented occurrence. A 
monument to his memory, well conceived, _ 
and as well executed by the chisel of Mr. 
Osmond, has been recently erected in the 
Cathedral Church of Salisbury. It bears 
the following just tribute to his character. 


Sacred 
to the memory of 
WitiiamM Georce Maton, 
A native of the City, 
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One of the most eminent Physicians of 
his time in London. Educated at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, he became Fellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians, and was 
honoured with high medical appointments 
by his Sovereign, and by other branches 
of the Royal Family. 

Distinguished by extensive knowledge, 
Philosophy, Natural History, and British 
Antiquities, by his various talents, his 
private worth, his mild and unassuming 
manners, he acquired the respect and 
esteem of every rank in society. 

‘*To his kindred he was affectionate 
and generous, to his inferiors uniformly 
kind and considerate, in his friendships 
sincere, warm, and constant; in his cha- 
rity liberal without ostentation ; in reli- 
- gion a real as well as a nominal christian. 

*¢ Hewas bern Jan.31, 1774; died March 
30, 1835, and was buried in the church of 
St. Martin’s in the Fields, London.” 


We wish the ingenious and lively 
author of this volume all the success 
his interesting work deserves ; and as 
much pleasure in compiling his second 
tome as we have found amusement in 
reading the first. 


The New Testament, published in 1526, 
being the first Translation of it by that 
eminent scholar William Tyndale ; re- 
printed verbatim: with a Memoir of 
his Life und Writings ; together with 
the Proceedings and Correspondence 
of Henry the Eighth, Sir T. More, 
and Lord Cromwell. By George 
Offor. 8vo. Lond. 1836. 


THIS is a reprint of the first trans- 
lation of the New Testament into 
English, in the year 1526, by that 
enterprising bookseller Mr. Bagster, 
whose Polyglott Bible will long ren- 
der his name celebrated.* 

William Tyndale was a man of good 
family, being the grandson of Hugh 
Baron de Tyndals, of Langley Castle, 
in Northumberland. This sobleman 
sided with the York party, and, when 
they were overcome by the Lancas- 
terians, having lost his estates, was 
obliged to seek a refuge in Gloucester- 
shire, under an assumed name. He 





* Mr. Bagster, with a spirit of libe- 
rality which we cannot sufficiently com- 
mend, has, as we understand, prepared 
at some expense a copy on large paper, 
with illuminated capitals, &c. exactly as 
the original, which he has presented to 
the library of the British Museum. 
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there married the daughter and heiress 
of a gentleman of some property, and 
by her had three sons, the second of 
whom, William Tyndale, or Hutchins, 
for that was the assumed name, is the 
subject of the memoir. He was born 
about the year 1477 at Hunt’s Court 
in Gloucestershire, and was brought 
up at Oxford, from whence he removed 
to Cambridge, where the principles of 
the Reformation were then beginningto 
take root. After remaining there some 
time, he took priest’s orders, and not 
long afterwards entered as a friar the 
convent of Greenwich. This was in 
the year 1508. 

The next we hear of him is as the 
tutor and chaplain in the family ofa 
Sir John Welch. Why he quitted his 
convent, we are not told. Mr. Offor 
says, that Sir John Welch was 
‘‘aknight of Gloucestershire, and hospi- 
table gentleman, who, keeping a good 
table, frequently enjoyed the company of 
the neighbouring prelates and clergy. 
With these visitors, his chaplain occasion- 
ally entered into controversy on the Lu- 
theran opinions, and, grieved at the igno- 
rance of the Roman Catholic preachers, 
warmly advocated the reading of the New 
Testament. This, as Fuller wittily says, 
led thém to prefer the giving up Squire 
Welch’s good cheer, rather than to have 
the sour-sauce of Master Tyndall’s com- 
pany. The Squire’s lady, who was a 
sensible woman, felt hurt when she saw 
these great men, whom she had been 
brought up to venerate, overcome in re- 
ligious disputation, and asked Sir William 
Tyndall whether it was likely that she 
could prefer his judgment to that of such 
wealthy prelates. To this he thought 
proper not to reply, lest he should excite 
her temper,’’ &c. p. 10. 

He contrived, nevertheless, during 
his stay in their house, to win both his 
host and hostess over to his opinions ; 
but the opposition of the beneficed 
clergy in the neighbourhood, and the 
stir that began to be made, obliged him 
to leave the roof of his kind protector. 
After visiting several cities, where he 
preached to many hearers, he came up 
to London. 

At this time, although perhaps dif- 
fering from the Church of Rome in 
some points, such as the giving the 
Scripture to read to the common peo- 
ple, &c. he was so far from seceding 
materially from it, that we find his 
first act on coming to town, was to 
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wait on the Bishop of London, with 
letters of recommendation, with a view 
to being admitted as one of that pre- 
late’s chaplains. His application was, 
however, unattended with success, as 
the Bishop alleged that he had already 
too many chaplains to provide for, and 
could not therefore think of increasing 
thenumber. In this dilemma, and not 
knowing how to subsist, Tyndale was 
fortunate enough to meet with a 
wealthy alderman, Humphrey Mon- 
mouth by name, who offered him a 
home in his house, which he gladly 
accepted. This benevolent citizen was 
some time after accused of heresy, and 
it was then made a charge against 
him, that he was a favourer of Tyndale; 
and in his reply to the accusation, he 
gives an interesting account of his ac- 
quaintance with this great Reformer, 
which is preserved in MS. Harl. 425. 
art. 4 and 5. 


‘*Vpon iiij yeres and a half past, and 
more, I herde the forsaid Sir William 
preache ij or iij sermondes, at St. Dun- 
stone’s in the Weste, in London, and 
after that I chaunced to meet with him, 
and with communycation I examyned bim 
what lyvinge he had: he said, none at ail ; 
but he trusted to be with my lord of Lon- 
don in his service, and therfore I had the 
better fantasye to him. And afterwarde 
he wente to my lorde and spake to him, 
as he tolde me, and my lorde of London 
answered him that he had chaplaines 
inoughe, and he said to him that he would 
have no more at that time; and so the priest 
came to me againe, and besought me to 
helpe him, and so I toke him in my house 
half a year, and there he lived like a good 
priest as me thought; he studyed moste 
parte of the daie and of the nyght at his 
booke, and he woulde eat but sodden 
meate by his good will, nor drinke but 
small single beer; I never saw him were 
lynen about him in the space he was wich 
me; I did promys him ten pounds ster- 
ling to praie for my father, mother, there 
sowles, and all Christen sowles. I did 
paie yt him when he made his exchang to 
Hamboro’. When I hard my lord of 
London preache at Powles Crosse that Sir 
William Tyndall had translated the New 
Testament in Englishe, and was noughtily 
translated, that was the first tyme that 
ever I suspected or knewe any evill by 
him, and shortly all the letters and trea- 
tyes that he sent me with dyuers copies 
of bookes that my servant did write, and 
the seermondes that the priest did make at 
St. Dunstanes, I did burne them in my 
howse ; he that did write them did see it. 


Gent. Maa. Vor. VII. 
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I did borne them for feare of the transla- 
tor more than for any yll that I knewe by 
them.’’ 

The strict search that began to be 
made in 1523 after heretics, and those 
who differed from the Church doctrines, 
did not permit Tyndale to remain long 
with the benevolent alderman, and in 
the latter part of this year he took 
shipping, and went over to Hamburgh. 
From thence he proceeded into Saxony, 
where he met the celebrated Luther, 
who assisted him, not only with ad- 
vice, but with pecuniary assistance, 
in his pious undertaking, as we have 
every reason to suppose. 

In 1525, as Mr. Offor, relying on 
the evidence of Brovius, is inclined to 
think, appeared his translation of the 
New Testament into English in an 8vo, 
printed at Wittemberg, and iu 1526 in 
4to, with glosses, begun at Cologne, 
but finished and completed at Wittem- 
berg or Worms. 

It would appear that Tyndale had 
begun, as early as in 1502, to trans- 
late portions of the Scripture into 
English, as Mr. Offor tells us he has 
a manuscript book written by Tyndale 
in that year, containing parts of the 
New Testament, of which he gives an 
extract. 

This translation underwent many 
reprints. Spurious copies of it got 
abroad, and notwithstanding the se- 
vere measures taken for its suppression 
in England, it was for a time exten- 
sively circulated. Halle relates in his 
Chronicle a remarkable anecdote of 
Bishop Tunstall, who, wishing to 
buy up and burn Tyndale’s transla- 
tion, was outwitted by one Augustine 
Packington, a merchant of Antwerp, 
who contrived that the money should 
directly (as it might naturally be ex- 
pected to do indirectly) pass into the 
hands of Tyndale and his printers, and 
thus enable him to proceed with a new 
and amended edition. It seems strange 
the Bishop should not have antici- 
pated this: but it did not entirely 
escape the sagacity of Sir Thomas 
More: and his suspicions were con- 
firmed on examining one George Con- 
stantine,* a friend of Tyndale’s, who 
admitted, 

* The writer of the very curious Me- 
morial, or defence of his conduct, edited 
by Mr. Amyot in the 23d volume of the 
Archeologia. 

2A 
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‘¢ Truly (q. he) it isthe Bishoppe of Lon- 
don that hath holpen vs, for he hath be- 
stowed among vs, a greate deale of money 
in New Testamentes to burne them, and 
that hath and yet is our onely succoure 
and comfort. Now by my trothe q. More, 
I thynke eue’ the same, and I said so 
muche to the Bishop, when he went about 
to bye them.’’ fol. 186. 


Mr. Offor mentions this burning of 
the New Testaments, but affixes a 
wrong date to it. He says it occurred 
in 1528, and finds fault with Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury for giving it the 
date of the 4th of May 1530, because 
“* Sir Thomas More attempts to justify 
this transaction in his Dialogues, which 
were published in 1529,”’ and it must 
have been prior to that date. Is it 
possible that Mr. Offor is ignorant of 
the fact that Tyndale himself mentions 
the burning of the New Testaments in 
his preface to ‘“‘the parable of the 
wycked Mammon,” which was dated 
the 8th of May 1527, (and which book, 
by the way, Mr. Offor hardly notices,) 
and that therefore the same argument 
which he adduces to shew that the 
burning took place in 1528, would as 
clearly prove that it must have taken 
place even so early as May 1527? 

But Mr. Offor has never stopped to 
consider that Halle and Fox are the 
only writers who could of their own 
knowledge relate these facts, and they 
both agree in the date of 1529; and 
that the passages in Tyndale’s and 
More’s works might very probably re- 
fer to proceedings that had taken place 
under the prohibition of Bishop Tun- 
stal of the date of 1526. Besides, 
what authority is there for such an 
occurrence ever having taken place, 
except Halle? for Fox and Lord Her- 
bert have merely copied from him; 
and Halle himself not only distinctly 
states the year, but also adds that 
it was while the Bishop was at Ant- 
werp. Now this was on his return 
from Cambrai in 1529; nay, further 
on, as if to set the matter beyond the 
possibility of doubt, Halle says of the 
year 1530: ‘‘In this yere in Maye, 
the Bishop of London caused al his 
Newe Testamentes which he had 
bought, with many other bokes, to be 
brought into Paules Churche-yarde in 
London, and there was openly burnt.” 
fol. 192 b. This is the very para- 
graph Lord Herbert made use of. 


In 1528 Tyndale published his ‘‘Obe- 
dyence of a Chrysten Man.” His 
** Practice of Prelates’’ followed in 
1530; and from this time to the day 
of his death he was busily engaged 
with various works, attacking the doc- 
trines and practices of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

At Antwerp, where he resided for 
the last two or three years, Tyndale 
was held in great esteem by the Eng- 
lish merchants, and for some time was 
lodged in the British factory. But 
during the absence of the principal 
merchant there, an emissary of the 
Roman Catholics, a man of the name 
of Philips, who had insinuated himself 
into the confidence of the unsuspecting 
and open-hearted Tyndale, only in 
order more perfidiously to betray him, 
caused a warrant to be procured, by 
means of money and interest, from 
Brussels, for his arrest on the charge of 
heresy. Tyndale fell into the snare, 
and was conveyed to prison at Vil- 
voorde, from whence, after a tedious 
confinement, and in spite of all the 
efforts of his friends, open and con- 
cealed, he only came forth to be led to 
the stake. 

The King did all in his power to in- 
duce Tyndale by gracious and soothing 
words to return into England, and the 
pressing instructions that he wrote to 
his ambassador Stephen Vaughan, to 
this effect, fully shew how important a 
matter it was thought to be, to prevail 
on Tyndale to publish no more works, 
or to get him over into England, where 
they could dictate their own terms to 
him. But Tyndale was too well ad- 
vised to trust to even the fairest 
promises, which being made to a here- 
tic would not be binding, or which 
might be explained and qualified after- 
wards, so as to render them nugatory. 
He therefore honestly told the King’s 
agents, that although he would wil- 
lingly trust to Henry’s royal word, if 
that were all, yet he felt sure that 
there were those about his person who 
would persuade him by their reason- 
ings, that in such a case, a strict ad- 
herence to his promise, so far from 
being proper or required of him, would 
in fact be a sin; and he therefore de- 
clined their offers. 

Tyndale appears to have been a man 
of mild and easy manners, of great 
learning and study, of a winning and 
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eloquent tongue, of an open, warm, 
and unsuspecting disposition, of a be- 
nevolent and charitable nature, and of 
great courage, constancy, and perse- 
verance. 

The tone, however, of some of his 

writings is acrimoniously severe, which 
may have arisen from the heat of con- 
troversy, and the contemptuous and re- 
viling manner in which he is treated 
by his great opposer Sir Thomas More. 
It may be therefore palliated, but not 
justified. Mr. Offor indeed thinks 
that ‘‘it was a justifiable and even 
needful severity.”” He adduces as a 
proof a passage in which Tyndale, 
referring to unmeaning ceremonies, 
says, 
- A man will as soon gape while thou 
puttest sand as holy salt in his mouth, yf 
thou, shew him no reason thereof; he had 
as leyffe be smeared with vnhallowed 
butter, as anoynted with charmed oyle, yf 
his soul be not taught to vnderstande 
somewhat thereby.’’ 


We will add another instance :— 


‘‘Howbeit, in very dede sence they 
were rebuked by the preachying of Wick- 
leffe, our English spiritualtie have layd 
their snares vnto mens wives, to cover 
thyr abhominations, though they byde 
not all way secret.”— Whether the Pope 
and his Secte be Christes Church or not ? 


He speaks of persons that— 
‘¢ Truste in a balde ceremonyne, or in a 
lowsye freres cote, and merytes (or in the 
prayers of them that deuoure wydowes 
houses) and eateth the poore out of house 
and harboure.’”? — Par. of the Wycked 
Mammon, fol. 50 b. 


Now although Mr. Offor speaks of 
the first quoted passage in terms of 
approbation, and calls it ‘‘ a poser to 
Sir Thomas,” yet we think that a 
writer, and more particularly a Chris- 
tian writer and divine, may very well 
expose the errors of a religion, and 
condemn its practices, without using 
contemptuous and scoffing terms about 
its ceremonies, which persons have 
been brought up to regard with the 
utmost reverence and veneraticn ; nor 
need he descend into abusive descrip- 
tions of its ministers, who always 

_ have and ought to have a peculiar air 
of sanctity with the people. 

But Mr. Offor will hardly support 
Tyndale in the following passage, we 
think :— 
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‘¢ But verily I thinke that us Judas 
betrayed not Christfor any loue that hehad 
onto the hyghe priestes, scribes, and Pha- 
riseis, but onely to come by that wherefore 
he thirsted; eue’ so M. More (as there 
are tokens euide’t) wrote not these bookes 
Jor any affection that he bare vnto the 
spirituality, or unto the opinions which 
he so barely defendeth, but to obtaine 
onely that which he was an hungred 
Sor.” 

We can hardly believe that Tyndale 
really credited the imputation that he 
here casts on a man of undoubted 
piety and unblemished character. Let 
it, however, be clearly understood, 
we do not bring these instances to con- 
demn Tyndale. Many circumstances 
may excuse his thus writing, nor do 
we expect him to be perfect. We 
only object to Mr. Offor for describing 
him as such. Indeed, we could have 
wished that our author had spared 
some of his censnre of Sir Thomas 
More, and some of his profuse praise 
of Tyndale. 

Throughout this memoir we have 
occasion to remark that Mr. Offor, 
doubtless without intending it, has 
adopted a colouring rather too high; 
but this is a prevailing error in most 
publications that treat of this period. 
Every thing that is Roman Catholic 
is cruel, bigotted, ignorant, and su- 
perstitious; never proceeding from 
pure or well-intentioned motives ; 
whilst on the contrary, every thing 
that is of the reformed doctrines, 
is mild, tolerating, learned, and free 
from prejudice, and never rising from 
an ambitious or turbulent disposition. 
There are no excuses, and no allow- 
ances made. 

The work is well written, but is far 
from being complete. Thus, although 
Holland in his ‘‘ Her@ologia,’’ p. 148, 
says that Tyndale was married, Mr. 
Offor never notices it at all, probably 
because he did not consult Holland’s 
publication. Mr. Offor does not seem 
to be aware that the account of the 
proceedings of the king in council, in 
May, 1530, and before that, the procla- 
mation ofthe king in 1529, which hehas 
extracted from the registers at Lambeth 
and Fulham palaces, were to be found 
printed verbatim in Wilkinson’s Con- 
cilia Magne Britanniz, vol. iii. ; nor 
does he seem to know the objections 
which the learned Mr. Lewis offered 
to the correctness of the former date, 
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or the arguments that he adduced to 
prove it was a year later than the one 
above assigned. Many interesting 
circumstaaces, which ought to have 
been introduced into such a narrative 
as the one we are now examining, 
have cither been wholly left out, or 
else but carelessly touched on. How- 
ever, Mr. Offor seems aware of the 
deficiencies, when he speaks of his 
intention, should this memoir be fa- 
vourably received, of attempting a 
complete life of Tyndale and his col- 
leagues. 


We would be better pleased if Mr. 
Offor was not so sparing of his autho- 
rities, and that when he does give 
them, if instead of referring as in 
pages, 12, 61, and 67, and elsewhere, 
to ‘‘ State Papers, in the British Ma- 
seum,” he would refer respectively to 
the particular MS. its number and 
page. 

It only remains for us to add, that 
this book is very neatly printed. The 
portrait in the commencement is taken 
from a picture at Magdalen College, 
but we could have rather wished that 
it had becn taken from an engraving 
which appears to be a better likeness, 
in Holland’s Herwologia, published 
1620. 


Transactions of the Institute of British 
Architects of London, Session 1835- 
36. Vol. I. part I. 4to. 1836. 


THE first portion of this volume 
contains the regulations of the Society, 
and the list of the members ; the resi- 
due is devoted to the communica- 
tions which the Council have deemed 
of sufficient importance for publication. 
These communications have been ar- 
ranged under three heads—Construc- 
tion, Antiquity, and Literature; and 
which, as far as our limited space will 
admit, we propose to notice. Under 
the first head the most prominent is 
the following. 

Prize Essay on the nature and proper- 
lies of Concrete, and its application to 
construction, up to the present period, 
by George Godwin, Jun. Associate. 

To this treatise the medal of the 
Institute was awarded on the 18th 
Jan. 1836, and the Council have evin- 
ced sound judgment in the adoption of 
a subject so highly important to the 
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architect and the builder as the newly 
revived method of forming the founda- 
tions of buildings upon a solid concre- 
tion of materials, which experience 
has fully proved to be nearly equal to 
a natural foundation upon a rock. 
This mode of construction, in its ap- 
plication equally to foundations and 
walls, was well known to the ancients, 
and in the middle ages was used almost 
universally, as the rubble walls, which 
exist of every age, sufliciently demon- 
strate. In the present day, the con- 
struction of the foundations of many 
public buildings of magnitude, upon 
an artificial substratum of concrete, 
has been found extremely beneficial, 
since which the application of the 
same material to the construction of 
walls, with every appearance of equal 
success, seems to promise the opening 
of anew era in building, of which one 
circumstance is remarkable, that with 
all the talk of modern improvements 
in every branch of mechanism, we 
find the greatest improvement of the 
day— indeed, it is not too much to add, 
the only improvement—has resulted 
from a return to practices which have 
been sanctioned by the experience of 
past ages—a far stronger proof of a 
sound judgment than that attachment 
to newly invented schemes and theo- 
ries, which, in the present day, ap- 
pears to pass with the many for sci- 
ence. 

Mr. Godwin commences his Essay 
with an historical account of the use 
and application of concretions of va- 
rious materials in ancient buildings ; 
and he then enters into a scientific 
examination of the modern use of the 
same material, which it would be an 
injustice to endeavour to compress. 
A few extracts will interest our readers, 
and lead such of them who may feel 
an interest in the subject, to the peru- 
sal of the essay. 

The concrete used in the present 
day, consists of a mixture of Thames 
ballast or granite with lime; some 
difference exists in practice as to the 
use of ballast or granite, as well as in 
the mode of mixing :—which is the 
most proper, experience will soon de- 
cide. 

From the result of observation and 
experiment, the author of the Essay is 
in favour of the ballast. We recollect 
to have scen in more than one ancient 
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building, large masses, in which peb- 
bles similar to those which are found 
in the Thames ballast, had been used ; 
and the mass remained so firm that a 
stone could only be detached from 
it with difficulty. If we recollect 
right, the mass lying in the fosse at 
Old Sarum, is of this formation; but 
speaking from memory, we are not 
positive as to the particular specimen. 

Having alluded to ancient works 
displaying a similar mode of construc- 
tion, we give from this Essay the anci- 
ent concrete. 


“Old St. Paul’s.--This foundation was 
composed of a mass of Kentish rubble- 
stone, cemented with extremely hard mor- 


‘‘The foundation on which the north 
transept of Westminster Abbey is built, 
dating 1245, is composed of flints, irregu- 
lar stones, rubble, and mortar, forming 
a body almost impenetrable.’’—p. 10. 


The author gives the latter state- 
ment on the authority of the late John 
Carter, whose intimate acquaintance 
with every matter relating to our anci- 
ent architecture is now more generally 
admitted and acknowledged than it 
was in his lifetime, when he struggled 
hard to obtain for ancient architec- 
ture, and for ancient workmen, that 
merit which the intrinsic beauty of the 
one might reasonably claim, and the 
scientific acquirements and consum- 
mate skill of the other, was entitled 
to challenge. 

Instances of the strength of the mo- 
dern concrete foundations, are shewn 
in the cases of an Engine-house erected 
at the Royal Dock-yard, Woolwich 
(p. 22), and a dwelling built in a marsh 
at Ware, Herts (p. 29), which appear 
to have withstood very severe trials, 
without shrinking. 

In the application of concrete to 
the construction of the superstructure 
of a building, Mr. Ranger’s patent is 
adverted to, the object of which is to 
form a concretion into blocks, for build- 
ing purposes. The patentee is now per- 
forming a bold undertaking at Wool- 
wich, which is no less than the erec- 
tion of ariver wall of concrete, 1800 
feet long, and that apparently with 
every prospect of success (p. 31). 

Another and not the least degree of 
utility to which concrete may be ap- 
plied, is the formation of foundations 
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in wet situations, as in the new Church 
at Dover (we wish so clever an au- 
thor as Mr. Godwin would avoid the 
affected method of writing the name 
of this town Dovor), where a portion 
of the foundation being under water 
every tide, is compounded of a con- 
crete of Roman cement and the sand 
and stones of the beach. It will from 
these examples be seen to what an 
extent the use of concretions may be 
carried, and the high degree of utility 
which such a mode of construction 
possesses. It is almost unnecessary to 
say, that it has superseded the old 
and insufficient metifod of driving piles 
for a foundation, which in very few 
instances, has ever succeeded. 

We think the merit of reviving this 
improvement in the building art, is in 
a great measure due to Mr. M‘Adam, 
whose roads, constructed on the old 
Roman method, just previous to the 
introduction of concrete in buildings, 
we have little doubt led to the more ex- 
tended application of this material. 

This Essay is very properly suc- 
ceeded by ‘‘an account of the methods 
used in underpinning the lony Storehouse 
at Chatham Dock-yard, in 1834, by 
George L. Taylor, Fellow.’ 

In this work the strength of a con- 
crete foundation, as applied to an ex- 
isting building, was put to a severe 
test, and succeeded perfectly. 

The remaining Essays are ingenious 
and interesting, being strictly techni- 
cal; and having occupied so much of 
our room with Mr. Godwin’s Essay, 
we hope to be excused from mention- 
ing more than their titles. Mr. Fowler 
describes anew metal roof at Hunger- 
ford-market as well as the Terrace 
roof, composed of tiles and cement, 
used in the taverns at the same place. 
Messrs. Smith, of Darnick, N. B. 
practical builders, communicated avery 
excellent essay on works executed by 
them in whinstone, a kind of rubble 
found in most parts of Scotland; and 
Mr. M. I. Brunel a series of experi- 
ments in the mode of building brick 
constructions. We witnessed recent- 
ly a similar experimental construction 
to that shewn in the drawing accom- 
panying the essay, at the works of 
Messrs. Francis and White, Nine Elms, 
which consisted of a wall of brick, 
suspended at the ends only, and load- 
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ed in the middle with weights. Mr. 
Brunel’s essay is illustrative of a simi- 
lar trial of brick work. Mr. Hamilton 
describes, with a plate, the pavilion 


erected by him at Edinburgh for the, 


dinner given to Earl Grey in 1834. 

The second department of the work, 
on Antiquities, commences with an 
interesting essay on the Polychronicy of 
Greek Architecture, from the German 
of Kugler, by W. R. Hamilton, Esq. 
We have not space to enter into this 
subject. A beautifully coloured litho- 
graph shews the extent to which paint- 
ing was applied in the decoration of 
- the Greek temples, and how tastefully 
the coldness of the marble was relieved 
by gilding and colour. Weare happy 
to find that the tasteful colouring of 
our ancient monuments of art, so com- 
monly decried as a barbarism of the 
dark ages, has such high authority in 
its favour. Mr. Hamilton also com- 
municates an account of the Ruins of 
the City of Anni, in Armenia, a Chris- 
tian city destroyed 800 years ago. 

An Essay on the newly discovered 
Crypt at York Minster, by P. F. Robin- 
son, Esq. V.P. displays some very 
singular examples of Norman archi- 
tecture of the twelfth century. The 
columns possess more than usual mas- 
siveness, the shafts being less than 
one diameter; the surfaces are orna- 
mented with very peculiar spiral bands 
and lozenge work. 

The plan and details which accom- 
pany the communications are, we be- 
lieve, the same as those exhibited to the 
Antiquarian Society in Feb. 1833, and 
noticed in the Gent. Mag. vol. cit. 
pt. i. p. 161. 

The department of Literature con- 
tains a catalogue by Mr. Donaldson, 
Hon. Sec. of the various MSS. of Vi- 
truvius deposited in public libraries, 
and a short paper by Mr. Murray on 
the District Lunatic Asylum in Ire- 
land. 

Two plates of autographs of the ho- 
norary and corresponding members of 
the Institute, complete the embellish- 
ments. 

The first portion of the proceedings 
of the Institute are creditable to the 
body, and we hope to find that the 
science of architecture in this country, 
as well as the professors of it, will 
derive great advantage from the forma- 
tion of this Society. 
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Adventures in the Moon and other 
Worlds. 


THE old ballad tells 
The Man in the Moon, 
Came down about noon, 

To inquire his way to Norwich, &c. 
—Now in doing this, he must have 
passed our door on his road, and pro- 
bably left the above volume with our 
housekeeper. We hereby inform him, 
that, as he returns, if he will call for 
it, it is at his service, for the wit and 
humour of it is too refined for our 
grosser intellects; but as he is gone 
into Norwich probably to enquire for 
that illustrious knight Sir Thomas 
Brown, it will be some time, we are 
sure, before he will be permitted to 
leave that noble person’s hospitality, 
to whom these adventures in the Moon 
will be of the highest interest. To be 
sure, the Moon is rather too close to 
us, and too well known, exactly to sa- 
tisfy Sir Thomas’s extreme curiosity, 
who would rather listen to an inhabi- 
tant from Saturn or the Georgium 
Sidus; but it may serve as a whet to 
his appetite, till Sir John Herschel re- 
turns with his new celestial globes. 
In the meanwhile, he may trifle away 
his time with Mr. Kirby’s Dragons, 
the Saurians of the old world, and 
who occasionally visit the new, un- 
der the modified appearance of the 
American Sea-serpent, or the Orford 
Merman. 


Adventures of Captain Paterson, 50th 
Regiment, &c. 

WHEN we first were graciously a¢- 
cepted, after having long volunteered 
our services, to perform the nice and 
delicate office of reviewing for the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, the intelligent 
and liberal proprietors of the same, 
taking us kindly by the hand at parting, 
said ‘‘ Young friend, let this be your 
motto, ‘ Bring with you the scales of 
Candour, cleansed from the rust of 
Prejudice, by the hands of intelligent 
Modesty.’ ’”’* Never shall we forget 
the impression this judicious advice 
made on us; and its effect, we trust, 
has been witnessed by all authors 
whose works have come before us. 
Some Magazines may be more brii- 





* See Introduction to Tales of my 
Landlord. 
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liant, some more poetical—but we defy 
any to equal usin intelligent modesty— 
and as long as our excellent patrons, 
the Proprietors, continue to favour us 
with their confidence, we assure all 
authors that we shall approach their 
works with just those feelings they 
themselves could desire. 

The adventures of Captain Paterson 
may have their attraction in two dif- 
ferent points of view. Either they may 
please by a spirited and graphic ac- 
count of the perils, the escapes, the 
romantic adventures of a soldier’s life, 
with sketches of battles and skirmishes 
and portraits of his fellow officers, 
and descriptions of foreign towns, peo- 
ples, habits, manners, &c. a kind of 
narrative hardly to be surpassed, if the 
scenes are well selected and well group- 
ed, as to its power in exciting or grati- 
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fying curiosity ; or this, and all other 
separate narratives, written by those 
who were in the scenes they describe, 
may be considered as the true and 
proper materials from which a general 
history of the Battle—the Campaign 
—and the whole War are to be com- 
piled: should such a work as this 
rectify the smallest previous error in 
Southey or Napier, shouldit supply any 
deficiency in their narration, should 
it even picture any representation in 
colours more vivid and true to life ;— 
then is the author to receive the grati- 
tude due to him for enabling us to 
complete the historical picture, and 
approach more nearly to complete the 
circle of truth. Should any one read 
this work either to be amused or in- 
structed, we promise him that he will 
not be disappointed. 





History of Southern Africa, Cape of 
Good Hope, Mauritius, &c. By R. M. 
Martin.—This little volume is well exe- 
cuted, and contains much information en 
our important settlement at the Cape of 
Good Hope, as well as the smaller colonies. 
At p. 237 a very strong case is brought 
against the Government on their conduct 
with regard to the Cape Wines. The 
Cape trade was promised by the Govern- 
ment ‘‘the most constant support and 
patronage,’’ this was followed by premiums 
to those who planted most largely, and pro- 
duced best wines. 3dly. Cape wines were 
admitted to the British market at one 
third of the duty then payable on Portu- 
guese Wines. The consequence of this 
was a rapid increase in the growth, till the 
capital employed amounted to 1,500,000/. 
sterling. This continued till 1825, when 
the protection was suddenly reduced from 
281. to 11/. per pipe, with a further re- 
duction of 2/7. 15s. at the end of eight 
years. The effect of this was the imme- 
diate ruin of those largely engaged in the 
trade, and the depreciation of capital it 
was impossible to withdraw. Under 
these circumstances it was proposed to 
raise the duty in England on colonial 
wines to 51. 6s. the pipe; the same 
charged on foreign wines, for the avowed 
purpose of driving from consumption the 
only wine grown in a British colony. 
Cape wine, at the price of 12/. a pipe, 
how pays a duty equal to 100-per cent. 
By the proposed duty it would be in- 
creased to 200 per cent.; while the duty on 
Portugal wines is about 100, the differ- 
ence being in favour of the foreigner. 
The author considers, that, with a light 
duty, and proper encouragement, the vine- 
yards of the Cape would produce excel- 


lent wine; the loss from their destruction 
would be doubly great, as the soil they 
grow on is not fit for wheat or corn. 


The University of Oxford has just put 
forth a new edition of the Greek Proverbs, 
by that eminent scholar, Dr. Gaisford. 
This work, containing what has been 


handed down to us of the ancient paroe- 


miographers Diogenianus and Zenobius, 
together with the more modern collection 
made by Mich. Apostolius and that of an 
anonymous writer in a MS. of the Vati- 
can, was published by Andreas Schottus, 
at Antwerp, in 1612, in 4to. It has now 
become very scarce, and even a reprint of 
it would have been a desideratum. But 
Dr. Gaisford, by the help of MSS. exist- 
ing in the Paris Library, the Bodleian, 
and the British Museum, has been en- 
abled to improve the text of Schott very 
considerably, and to add some new and 
important matter. He has thus acquired 
fresh claims to the gratitude of the learned 
world. aiready so deeply indebted to him. 


The Anecdota Greca, edited. by Dr. 
Cramer, is a publication, the object of 
which is to give to the learned world such 
inedited works of any interest in the Greek 
language as are contained in the Univer- 
sity or College Libraries at Oxford. It 
has been very favourably received by the 
scholars of Germany, and noticed in the 
leading philological journals published in 
that country. The first volume is a tran- 
script of a valuable collection of Scholia 
on Homer, arranged in alphabetical order, 
from a MS. of the fourteenth century, in 
New College Library. It is probably 
unique, and is rich in citations from 
several poets and other classical writers, 
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now lost tous. The second volume con- 
tains an elaborate collection of rules and 
observations by the Byzantine Gramma- 
rian Theognostus, who flourished in the 
tenth century, but compiled his work 
from earlier authorities, especially the 
celebrated Herodian, of Alexandria. No 
other MS. is known to exist of this work, 
besides that in the Bodleian Library, which 
is of the 11th century. It was first no- 
ticed by Bentley, in his letter to Mill. 
The third volume of the Anecdota, which 
has recently appeared, presents us, for 
the first time, with the Greek text of a 
learned work written by Meletius, a By- 
zantine monk, on the structure of the hu- 
man body. This treatise is compiled from 
‘ ancient authorities, and proves that an 
accurate knowledge of anatomy was pos- 
sessed at that period. The same volume 
contains, besides, some valuable tracts, 
by Herodian, Tzetzes, and other commen- 
tw.ors, on the prosody and metres of the 
Greek poets. 


Analysis of the Bible, with reference to 
the Social Duty of Man. By Montgo- 
mery Martin, 12mo.—A closely-printed 
volume of Scripture precepts, arranged 
alphabetically in the form of a common- 
place book, under more than 150 heads, 
as Charity, Death, Faith, Idolatry, &c. 
&c. It is a code of Christian ethics in 
the most compact and accessible form. 


A slight Sketch of the Life and Cha- 
racter of Joan d’Arc. 12mo. p. 56.—A 
brief and unassuming essay, not pretend- 
ing to any new discoveries, nor quoting 
many authorities. It is, however, judici- 
ously drawn up, and such a narrative of 
the enthusiastic and triumphant Maid of 
Orleans must be interesting. We wish 
we could bespeak it more attention than 
is likely to be bestowed upon so small a 
book, published without a name; but we 
may state that we believe it to be written 
by Mrs. Carey, the authoress of a Journal 
of a Tour in France, published in 1893, 
A map of the seat of war in France in 
the fifteenth century, is prefixed. We 
have seen it recently stated in the French 
papers, that, during the researches at the 
Sainte Chapelle, the original minutes of 
the process against the Pucelle d’Orleans 
have been found; and that, moreover, a 
portrait of her is sketched in the margin ; 
these may probably form the pretext for 
another and more elaborate essay. 


No. III. of Akerman’s Numismatic 
Journal, contains a very excellent Memoir 
by Capt Smyth, on Tradesmen’s Tokens, 
the use of which, in illustratingthe ancient 
statistics, trade, and families of our old 
towns, as exemplified in the case of Bed- 
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ford, is admirably shown; several valu- 
able articles on more ancient numismatics; 
and an appendix of recent discoveries, 
&c. It is embellished with two plates. 


Little Tales for Little Heads and Little 
Hearts is a very pretty story-book, em- 
bellished with wood-cuts, very beautifully 
engraved; but we think it would have been 
better if the artist had not copied all his 
gentlemen and ladies from the dandy beaux 
and belles who are so stiffly and glaringly 
depicted in the tailors’ shop-windows. 


The Holy Wells of Ireland, by Philip 
Hardy Dixon, M.R.I.A. is a popular 
selection from the best accounts of the 
various places of pilgrimage and penance 
which are still annually visited by thou- 
sands of the Roman Catholic peasantry, 
and a descriptidén of the Patterns and 
Stations periodically held in various dis- 
tricts of Ireland. It is illustrated with 
several cuts; and though neither a com- 
plete or profound work, forms a very 
curious and singular record of Irish igno- 
rance and superstition in the nineteenth 
century. 


The Churches of London. A History 
and Description of the Ecclesiastical Edi- 
fices of the Metropolis, by Geo. Godwin, 
jun., assisted by John Britton, F.S.A., 
Oct. 1837. No. I., St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
—The general neglect which the churches 
of the metropolis have experienced, may 
be owing to the apparent sameness which 
a number of buildings of a similar de- 
scription, erected, for the most part, from 
the designs of one architect, might be 
supposed to possess. When, however, it is 
borne in mind that some exceedingly good 
specimens of ecclesiastical architecture are 
to be witnessed in the works of Wren, it 
seems perfectly unaccountable that so few 
of them have received that degree of at- 
tention from the various authors who have 
written on the subject of church architec- 
ture, which their merits and importance 
were entitled to demand. True it is, that 
the far greater beauty and propriety of the 
Gothic style, of which so many valuable 
specimens exist in the realm, may have 
diverted into another channel the tide of 
popular admiration ; but still it must be 
universally acknowledged, that, next to 
the structures of antiquity, the churches of 
Wren are entitled to the highest rank ; so 
appropriate are they in their decoration 
and arrangement to the objects for which 
they are erected, and so eminently distin- 
guished as ornaments to the Metropolis, 
they may justly claim a full share of that 
attention and admiration which is due to 
the best productions of the fine arts. 

To illustrate alone the several churches 
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which are comprised within the limits of 
the city of London, will be a task of no 
common magnitude. In addition to the 
beautiful examples with which the great 
master we have just named has embel- 
lished the Metropolis, there are a few, and 
alas! how few, of the ancient glories of 
the Metropolis still existing, and there are 
also one or two modern examples, which 
have some claim to admiration. Very 
few, indeed, of these subjects have been 
adequately illustrated: many have not 
been engraved, and indeed the whole 
have been treated with a degree of neglect 
which is inexcusable. It is therefore 
pleasing to see the work has been taken 
up by able hands, and we hope, that, 
great as the undertaking is, it will be 
completed with satisfaction to the ad- 
mirers of those important structures, and 
with credit to every one engaged in its pro- 
duction. 

The plan of the work is similar to Dr. 
Ingram’s excellent ‘‘ Memorials of Ox- 
ford.’? It is to be produced in numbers, 
each containing two engravings, with one 
or more wood-cuts, and one sheet of let- 
ter-press. The drawings are to be made 
by Mr. R. W. Billings, and to be engraved 
by J. Le Keux and E. Challis.—The first 
number contains a portion of the history, 
and two views, of St. Paul’s Cathedral ; 
and a double quantity of letter-press has 
been allowed on account of the magnitude 
and importance of the subject. It con- 
tains a brief account of the history of the 
ancient pile, which preceded the present, 
and to the merits of which Sir Christo- 
pher, in common with his age, was totally 
blind. If the engravings of Hollar had 
uot handed down to our times the match- 
less beauty of its interior, we might have 
supposed that this ancient structure was 
as tasteless and unsightly a pile of stone 
as the remarks of Wren and Evelyn would 
lead us to believe it was; but when we 
find that the nave presented an unbroken 
perspective of nearly 700 feet, it re- 
quires nofurthercomment,to shew its state- 
ly magnificence. In our larger churches 
and cathedrals the eastern portion is 
screened off from the church, and is less 
lofty. In Old St. Paul’s the entire line 
of vaulting from east to west was un- 
broken, a feature no other church of 
equal magnitude, we believe, can boast 
of. The height of the spire was unpa- 
ralleled ; it exceeded the famous steeple 
of Strasburgh by nearly 70 feet, and was, 
in point ef dimensions, worthy of the 
magnificent edifice it surmounted; care- 
lessness of workmen, the common but 
unheeded cause of the destruction of so 
many fine buildings, deprived the cathe- 
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dral of this ornament before the great ca- 
lamity which gave the final blow to the 
ancient fane, and this accident happened 
at a disastrous period, when it would ap- 
pear that the glory of the church had de- 
parted. Houses were erected against its 
walls ; the interior made a receptacle for 
filth and dirt, a thoroughfare for porters, 
and the resort of vagabonds, and eventu- 
tually a licensed place for gaming; for, 
within the sacred precincts of the Cathe- 
dral was drawn the first Lottery known in 
England. Little did the ambitious, but 
noble-minded Wolsey dream, that within 
fifty years after he had celebrated mass 
before the sovereign in this splendid 
temple, it would form a parallel to that 
more glorious Temple, which received, in 
old times, so signal a purification. Con- 
nected with the history of the church, 
Mr. Godwin speaks of a custom which 
prevailed in ancient times, of the choir 
chaunting anthems on certain holy days 
from the upper part of the spire. A simi- 
lar custom has reached our days in Ox- 
ford. On May-day morning the choristers 
of Magdalen College execute certain pieces 
of choir music on the top of the tower of 
that establishment ; and it is rot impro- 
bable that the same ceremony may have 
been performed elsewhere, and of which 
no trace has survived. 

The wood-cut, purporting to be a view 
of the cathedral previous to the great fire, 
is erroneous ; the spire had been destroyed 
a century prior to that calamity ; and the 
view by Hollar, from which the cut is 
taken, is evidently an ideal restoration of 
the spire in stone, and, from the style of 
the detail, it is not at all improbable was 
copied from a design by Inigo Jones, at 
the time of the fire in 1666. The cathe- 
dral possessed no central spire. - 

The engravings shew, first, an exterior 
view of the choir, in which we think the 
artist has taken a point of view too close 
to the building, by which the cupola is 
nearly sacrificed. The second shews the 
interior of the dome, as viewed from the 
Whispering Gallery. 

It is difficult to obtain a view of any 
part of the cathedral which may possess 
the merit of originality. It has evidently 
been the aim of Mr. Billings to effect this 
object, and in this respect he has sus- 
ceeded. 

The engravings are creditable to the 
talents of the gentlemen, Mr. Le Keux 
and Mr. Challis, whose names are affixed 
to them, and we fully anticipate, from 
their established reputation, that their 
portion of the work will be executed with 
every degree of satisfaction to the sub- 
scribers. As the work proceeds, we shall 
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take other opportunities of recurring to 
the subject, and we hope it will receive 
that share of patronage from the public 
that its merits and the novelty of the un- 
dertaking so fairly demand. 

Rhymes from Italy, in a Series of Let- 
ters.—These verses, the author says, 
were composed in a Diligence, but they 
are not very diligently rhymed. — The 
author’s motto is— Ride si sapis—to 
which we answer, we have laughed to the 
full extent of our wisdom. But the au- 
thor must recollect 

Pédas dxarpos, Sewdv €v Bporois kaxdv. 


The Types, &¢. By a Lady recently de- 
ceased.—A little volume of piety and warm 
devotional feeling ; the thoughts very plea- 
singly and elegantly versified. 

Life of the Rev. Josiah Thomson, a 
Sevession Minister. By Nathan Oliver, 
Fisqg.—We advise all persons who are de- 
sirous of knowing the sptrit of the seces- 
sion churches, the great evils attending 
churches voluntarily supported, the effect 
on the character and conduct of the Mi- 
nister as well as of the congregation, to 
read this amusing and instructive little 
volume. The character of the Rev. Jo- 
siah Thomson is admirably drawn, and 
worthy to be framed and glazed. 

The Youthful Imposter. By H. M. 
Reynolds, 3 vols.—This novel is framed 
on the story of that foolish and wretched 
person called “‘ The Fortunate Youth,” 
and even the discovery of the imposture 
is adopted in the fictitious history, which 
took place in the real. Upon this 
groundwork is raised a pile of events im- 
probable and most revolting, consisting 
of robbery, swindling, seduction, adul- 
tery, and parricide. The profligacy of 
the French novels is now infusing itself 
into our own. We perceive, both from 
allusions and from occasional references, 
that they are read by the writers of simi- 
lar works in our country ; and as ours are 
written with all the disgusting and loath- 
some impurity and profligacy of the 
French, tut without the skill and talent, 
we sincerely hope that the only way to 
put a stop to them will be adopted by the 
good policy of the public—not to pur- 
chase or read them. The present is totally 
unfit for the perasal either of a young 
man or-a young woman. We hope, in 
charity, that the name of the writer is fic- 
titious. 

The Fellow Commoners, 3 vols.—One 
of those performances that are written 
with less difficulty than they are read. 
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The Inquisitor.—This volume consists 
of a commentary on Dante, an account 
of travels in Spain, and miscellaneous 
letters. We think the first rather dull; 
the second sufficiently entertaining ; and 
the third—let Mr. Willis and Mr. Bulwer 
answer them. We do not wish to dispa- 
rage the volume. It is worthy of an even- 
ing’s perusal; and we laughed heartily 
over the author’s extract from a military 
dispatch of one of the Queen’s generals 
in the Madrid Gazette, Aug. 22 -—‘* Ha- 
biendo mutado dos facciosos, y herido 
uno,’? &c.—‘* Having killed two of the 
rebels, and wounded one, captured two 
mares, three fowling-pieces, one hat, and 
anight-cap,’’ &c. Are the heroes of Za- 
ragossa come to this? 


A Plea for the aged and infirm Poor, 
with a few Hints to the Guardians of the 
Poor, §e. By a Country Clergyman. 
1836.—The author of this well-written 
and benevolent little tract, entertains 
fears least the persons to whom is’ en- 
trusted by law the power over the poor, 
should be induced to attempt to make the 
law strongly operative, by bringing its 
regulations too speedily and severely into 
action. Undoubtedly all power is liable to 
be abused, and should be jealously 
watched; and the poor always have need 
of some one superior to themselves to 
maintain their rights and plead for their 
destitution. Such a friend they have 
found in the author, whose views on the 
subject gencrally agree with those so 
eloquently and strikingly advanced by 
Mr. Wordsworth in his last poetical vo- 
lume. The general results of these opi- 
nions are, we think—1. That all former 
abuses of the law of the poor, in idleness, 
and in profligacy, should be stopt. 2. That 
relief to poor and necessitous, whether 
from age, sickness, or the infirmity of 
age, or want of employment, should be 
not less than it previously was; at any 
rate, quite sufficient for their proper 
maintenance. 3. That the guardians should 
exercise great discretion on the subject of 
dispossessing the poor who live on chari- 
table relief, of their cottages, and con- 
signing them to the Union Workhouses, 
and that a respect and tenderness should 
be shown towards the natural feeling 
which exist so strongly in the bosom of the 
poor—to have a home of their own, and 
to live under the protection of the Lares 
of their own independent hearth. Lastly, 
the author enjoins on the rising genera- 
tion the absolute necessity of providence 
in youth to provide against the necessi- 
ties of age. This little tract will be most 
useful to those who administer the charity 
of the law, and to those who receive it. 
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SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 


Art the close of the last session, Par- 
jiament, at the instance of the President 
of the Board of Trade, sanctioned a grant 
of 15002. to establish in the metropolis a 
Schoo! of Design in the arts connected 
with manufactures. We understand that 
a council has been formed, consisting of 
several distinguished artists, and gentle- 
men who have taken an interest in the 
subject, together with a representation of 
several of the principal branches of manu- 
factures. Amongst those who Lave un- 
dertaken to assist as members of this 
body are, Sir Francis Chantrey, R. A., 
Mr. A. W. Callcott, R. A., Mr. C. L. 
Eastlake, R. A., Mr. C. R. Cockerell, 
R.A., Mr. Henry T. Hope, M.P., Mr. 
Ridley Colborne, M.P., Mr. J. Morison, 
M.P. Mr. Hawes, M.P., Mr. Bellenden 
Ker, Alderman Copeland, M. P., (for 
china), Mr. Thomson, of Clithero, (for 
calico-printing, Mr. A. Pellatt, (for glass) 
and others. The Council are at present 
actively occupied, with the President of 
the Board of Trade, in forming the pre- 
liminary arrangements, and the School 
will be opened as soon as possible. 


Fac-similes of Historical and Literary 
Curiosities. By Charles John Smith. 
No. IV. 4to.— It is only by enumerat- 
ing the contents of Mr. Smith’s work 
that we can give any idea of its great 
interest and curiosity. The present part 
contains: 1. The declaration of eight 
bishops in favour of Henry VIII.’s as- 
sumption of ecclesiastical power, signed 
by Cranmer, Tunstall, Stockesley, Clerk, 
Goodrich, Shaxton, Latimer, and Hilsey. 
2. A letter from Dr. Edward Young to 
Dedsley, with a vignette of his residence 
at Welwyn. 3. Report of Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, 1675, respecting the finishing 
of the Monument—very curious ; as dis- 
cussing whether its crowning member 
should be a statue, or ball with flames, 
(which was adopted,) or a phosnix. 4. A 
letter of Howard, the philanthropist, with 
vignettes of his birth-place at Clapton, 
and residence at Cardington. 5. A letter 
of Hume, written only five days before 
his death; and another of Gibbon. 6. 
A letter of George Villiers, second Duke 
of Buckingham, respecting the fire of 
London, 1666. 7. Memorandum of Ho- 
garth relative to his picture of Sigis- 
munda, with a vignette of his tomb at 
Chiswick. 8. Portions of Poems by So- 
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merville and A. Ramsay. 9 Letters of 
Dr. Johnson and his biographer, Boswell. 
10. A curious hieroglyphical letter by the 
Princess Louisa - Hollandina, sister of 
Prince Rupert, and * the greatest artist * 
of the numerous princesses of that famiiy. 
11. A letter of Capt. Coram, founder of 
the Foundling Hospital, and a certificate 
proposing Mr. John Nichols, the histo- 
rian of Leicestershire, for election at the 
Society of Antiquaries, wholly in the 
handwriting of Richard Gough, esq. the 
editor of Camden, &c., and Director of 
the Society. Such are the various and 
interesting contents of this number. Mr. 
Smith has issued a prospectus, announcing 
that he proposes to continue the work on 
a more extended plan, which will include 
entire plates of remarkable ard original 
views, and representations of singular an- 
tiquarian relics. 


Finxpen’s Ports and Harbours of Great 
Britain. 4to. Parts III. and IV.—This 
work is proceeding with great excellence: 
the plates are not only the produce of 
first-rate art, but they are evidently pre- 
pared with the utmost care and attention. 
The tourist is proceeding down the north- 
eastern coast from Northumberland to 
Yorkshire, to Whitby, Scarborough, &c. 


Parts V. and VI. of Suaw’s Speci. 
mens of the Details of Elizabethan Archi- 
tecture, contain many interesting examples 
of internal as well as external decoration 
in carving, in stucco, and in painting; 
particularly a most magnificent chimney- 
piece at Loseley House, Surrey, the an- 
cient seat of the Mores. 

The same gentleman’s very cheap and 
useful Encyclopedia of Ornament has 
proceeded to its fifth number. The 
plates from Hans Holbein’s original de- 
signs for goldsmiths’ work, preserved in 
the British Museum, are particularly 
interesting and curious ; and in the 
coloured copies afford a striking proof 
of the taste and splendour of the ‘Tudor 
period in jewellery. 


Part V. of Mr. B. R. Green’s Series 
of Heads after the Antique, completes the 
work. It comprises, a Marine God, in 
the Vatican; the Venus of Melos, in 
the Louvre ; a Bearded Bacchus, in the 
British Museum ; and a plate in outline 
of the five most celebrated statues, whose 
heads have been previously drawn, The 
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whole work is highly creditable to the 
artist : it is a pleasing drawing-room 
book, as well as admirably suited for its 
primary destination as a copy-book for 
pupils. 


The Botanist, conducted by B. Maund, 
F.L.S. and the Rev. J. 5S. Henslow, 
M.A. F.L.S. Professor of Botany in 
the University of Cambridge. Part L— 
This is another of those attractive pub- 
lications which the present taste for flori- 
eulture has produced. It contains four 
beautifully coloured plates of new and 
admired plants, (Enkianthus reticulatus, 
Mimulus Cardinalis, Aristolochia trifida, 
and Eriostemon cuspidatus,) preceded by 
an Introduction, and accompanied by an 
exceedingly full and satisfactory notice of 
the subjects figured. We like the plan 
on which this work sets out; it is suffi- 
ciently scientific, the Linnzean and natu- 
ral classification both in Latin and Eng- 
lish being laid before the reader, illus- 
trated by wood-cuts; at the same time it 
is accompanied by a popular and geogra- 
phical notice, and by information respect- 
ing the propagation and cultivation of the 
subjects illustrated ; matter interesting to 
every lover of flowers, even though not a 
professed botanist. It is accompanied by 
a Dictionary of Botanical Terms, by 
Professor Henslow, a portion of which 
will be annexed to each monthly number, 
and will form a separate volume, highly 
useful to the tyroin Botany. We have 
now detailed the plan of the work, and’ 
have only to add that its general execution 
is very praiseworthy, and that we believe it 
to be deserving of the patronage of the: 
public, to which we cordially recommend 
it. 


The Drawing Book of Animals and 
Rustic Groups, by T.S. Cooper, con- 
tains some pleasing studies of animals 
and still life, at all times so interesting to 
the juvenile draughtsman, to whom this 
work of Mr. Cuoper’s must be acceptable. 


Twenty-one Views in Belfast and its 
Neighbourhood. 4to.— These are effective 
wood-engravings, originally made for the 
Dublin Penny Journal, a well-compiled 
miscellany, which was rich in the topo- 
graphy and antiquities of Ireland, but is 
now discontinued, after a respectable ca- 
reer of four volumes. The present views 
are accompanied by descriptions, written 
by Mr. Philip Dixon Hardy, of Dublin, 
who was the editor of the Penny Jour- 
nal, 


The Birth-day.—The subject of this 
print is pleasing, an clder sister adorning 
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with a wreath of flowers a_ very pretty 
and arch.looking child. The contrast 
between the somewhat pensive features 
of the elder girl with the exquisite smile 
of the little pet, is very charming. The 
print is a very soft and pleasing specimen 
of mezzotinto engraving by Wm. Carlos; 
it is taken from a drawing by Miss Fanny 
Corbaux, in the possession of John 
Bentley, esq. Birch-house, Manchester, 
to whom the print is dedicated. It mea- 
sures thirteen inches by eleven. 


The English Bijou Almanae for 1837. 
Schloss.— Our conjectures were various 
as we opened the packet containing this 
infinitesimal tome. Our first and natu- 
ral supposition was that some antiqua- 
rian friend had sent Sylvanus Urban an 
antient seal, carefully deposited, secundum 
morem, in a small wooden box. Our 
next, on discovering the morocco jewel- 
ler’s case, that some pious relative of a 
deceased person of eminence had compli- 
mented him with a ring, in acknowledg- 
ment for one of the excellent articles in 
his Obituary. On opening the satin- 
lined case, still we were somewhatat a loss, 
but we perceived a little ribbon, by the 
help of which we at length drew from its 
innermost receptacle of vari-coloured and 
gilded leather, the tiny volume whose ex- 
treme dimensions are here represented. 
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— “a little volume planned 
By elfen touch in elfen land.” 


Its thickness is scarcely more than the 
third of’ an inch, yet it contains forty 
leaves, and it is embellished with no less 
than seven plates, which are portraits of 
her Majesty Queen Adelaide, Mrs. So- 
merville, Von Raumer, Goethe, Cole- 
ridge, Cooper, and Mad. Malibran, to 
each of which is attached a page of poe- 
try by L. E. L. Besides the almanac 
and poetry, there are several pages of va- 
rious literary information, and the whole 
is concluded with the music of a Rondo 
from Balfe’s Maid of Artois. The like- 
nesses are generally good, and that of 
Malibran, which is particularly successful, 
Mr. Schloss has published on a separate 
sheet. We beg to express our best ac- 
knowledgments for the attention of the 
Bookseller to all the Faeries, 
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LITERARY AND 
New Works announced for Publication. 

Mr. D’Isrartt’s History of English 
Literature is in so forward a state, that 
it is expected to appear early in the 
season. 

Temples Ancient and Modern; or, 
Notes on Church Architecture, compris- 
ing the principles which should guide us 
in the erection of New Churches. By W. 
Banpwe.i, Architect. 

A Collection of Latin Metrival Mys- 
teries and Moralities, published from a 
MS. preserved at Orleans, with one or 
two other hitherto inedited Latin Poems, 
connected with the early history of the 
Stage. Printed ina form to range with 
the recently published volume of the 
Towneley Mysteries. By Mr. Tuomas 
Waicut. 

Proofs and Illustrations of the Attri- 


putes of God, from the facts and laws of 


the Physical Universe. By the late Joun 
Macutocu, M.D. F.R.S. &e. 

Sermons preached at Hodnet. By the 
Rev Charles B. Tayirnr, author of ‘* The 
Records of a Good Man’s Life.” 

Lectures on Romanism and Dissent. 
By the Rev. J. H. Newman. 

A Treatise on the Church of Christ. 
By the Rev. W. Pater. 

The Missionary, a Poem; with a brief 
History of Missions. By T. Taytor, 
author of the “ Life of Crabbe.” 

Letters to Lord Brougham, containing 
details of a recent Visit to Italy. By 
Sir A. Brooke FauLkner. 

Saint Agnes’ Fountain; or, the En- 
shrined Heart. An old English legen- 
dary narrative ballad; with other Poems. 
By T. W. Kevty, author of “ Myrtle 
Leaves, 

Poems, Original and Translated. 
C. Percy Wyarr, B.A. 

The Fourth and last volume of the 
Fauna Boreali- Americana, containing the 
Insects. By the Reverend W. Kirey, 

.R.S., &e. 

Barron and Castie’s British Flora 
Medica. 

The First Part of an entirely new 
work, entitled Mechanies of Fluids, com- 
prising Hydrodynamics and Hydraulic 
Architecture. 

Conspectus of the Pharmacopecia Lon- 
dinensis of 1836. By Dr. Caste. 

History of England, in Monthly Num- 
bers. By Dr. Lincarp. 

History of the French Revolution. By 
Tuomas Cary.e. 

The Travels of Messrs. Moorcroft 
and Trebeck, in the Panjab, Ladakh, 
Cashmir, &e, From their Journals and 
Notes, communicated by the Government 


By 
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of Bengal to the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal. By H. H. Witsoy, Professor of 
Sanscrit in the University of Oxford. 

Travels in Crete, by Roperr Pasutry, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Dr. Carpwe.t has in the press an edi- 
tion of Josephus’s Jewish War; and the 
Delegates of the Oxford University Press 
have reso'ved on publishing the Ecclesi- 
astical History of Eusebius, from the text 
which the late lamented Dr. Burton had 
been preparing with great care and labour 
for some years previous to his death. 

We have received two large and curious 
catalogues of Sales of Books, by Sil- 
vestre, of Paris; the one a Catalogue of 
the rare books and MSS. in the Oriental 
languages, and the different dialects of 
the North of Europe, forming the library 
of M.de R . which will be sold on 
the 9th of February, and the nine follow- 
ing days; the other a singularly rich and 
well-arranged catalogue of curious and 
rare works in general literature, forming 
the library of M. le Comte de la B ‘ 
which will be sold on the 4th of April, 
and the twenty-two following days. 

Bent’s List of New Books and En- 
gravings for 1836 exhibits a decrease of 
New Publications last year; the number 
of Books amounting to 1250, (1500 Vo- 
lumes,) exclusive of new editions, pamph- 
lets, and periodicals, being 150 less than 
in 1835. The number of Engravings is 98, 
(including 40 Portraits,) 17 of which are 
engraved in the line manner, 66 in mez- 
zotinto, and 15 in chalk, aquatinta, &c. 


BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 


Jan 19. A public meeting of this as- 
sociation took place at Exeter Hall for 
the purpose of explaining the objects 
of the association, and the means by 
which it was proposed to carry them into 
effect. George Webster, esq. of Dul- 
wich, took the chair, and read the ad- 
dress which had been agreed to by the 
council, and which detailed the griev- 
ances under which general practitioners of 
the medical profession were now suffer- 
ing. The address particularly com- 
plained of the Colleges of Surgeons and 
Physicians, and indignities cast on me- 
dical men by the new Poor Law. Mr. 
Murray said that he had abandoned the 
medical profession, because he found him- 
self restrained by exclusive bodies, who, 
instead of protecting him, refused bim 
admission. After some discussion, the 
address, together with the rules and regu- 
lations, were agreed to, 
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NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


At a meeting of the friends of numis- 
matic science, held at the apartments of 
the Royal Astronomical Society, on the 
22d Dec. arrangements were made for the 
establishment of a Numismatic Society, 
in order to afford to amateurs in medals 
an opportunity of exhibiting and inspect- 
ing rare and curious specimens of ail 
ages, as well as for the reading of papers 
in illustration of numismatic subjects. 
The annual subscription is fixed at one 
guinea, which will become due on the 
Ist of Jan. in each year. The following 
gentlemen were nominated to fill the 
oftices of the Society. President and Trea- 
surer, Dr. Lee; Council, Edw. Haw- 
kins, esq. F.R.S. and S.A.; Capt. W.H. 
Smyth, R.N. F.R.S. and S.A. &c.; Sir 
Henry Ellis, K.H. F.R.S. See. S.A. 
Thomas Burgon, esq. William Wyon, esq. 
A.R.A.; W. D. Haggard, esq. F.S.A. 
F.R.A.S; Secretaries, John Yonge 
Akerman, esq. F.S.A. and Isaac Culli- 
more, esq. M.R.S.1.. 

At the second meeting on the 26th Jan. 
a numerous body of voluntary members 
had subscribed, and the future additions 
will be made by ballot. A communica. 
tion was read from Sir H. Ellis, in which, 
after mentioning the constant applications 
at the British Museum for disposal of 
Queen Anne’s Farthings, he inclosed a 
report of a trial at Dublin in 1814, for 
the theft of one of those coins, which had 
been valued at 5002. and for which the 
culprit actually suffered a twelvemonth’s 
imprisonment. 

FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


The “ Index Libdrorum Prohibitorum,” 
up to the year 1826, contains the “* Me- 
ditations,” and almost all the works of 
Des Cartes; the ‘* Catéchisme Histo- 
rique” of Fleury ; many letters and trea- 
tises of Malebranche; and the “ Traité 
dela Vérité de la Religion Chretienne, 
par Abbaddie.” 

The discovery has recently been made, 
in the Royal Library of Paris, of four 
inedited books of Fleury’s “ Histoire Ec- 
clésiastique.” The MS. was intended to 
form the twenty-first volume of the work, 
but was never published. It is now an- 
nounced for publication, and will contain 
the history of the Church from 1415, 
where the printed volumes end, to 1517, 
the last session of the Council of La- 
teran. 

M. de Lamennais, the celebrated Ro- 
man Catholic priest, and author of “ Pa- 
roles d'un Croyant,” &c. has just pub- 
lished a work, under the title of “ Af. 
faires de Rome,” in which he predicts the 
ruin of popery and the papacy. 
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Retzsch, the celebrated German artist, 
continues his ‘ Illustrations of Shaks- 
peare,” by the publication of Romeo and 
Juliet. This simple announcement is 
enough to induce many of our readcrs to 
complete their sets of this unrivalled ar- 
tist’s production, His latest production, 
‘¢ Satan playing at Chess with Man for 
his Soul,” is another most striking effort 
of the same wild and original genius that 
inspired the Faust. 

The unedited “* Correspondence of the 
House of Orange-Nassau” is now in 
course of publication, under the sanction 
of his Majesty the King of the Nether. 
lands. ‘This work will be of great value, 
from the light it throws on the early his- 
tory of the Reformation. 

Some numbers have just appeared at 
Leipzig of a curious and interesting 
work, entitled, ‘* Contributions to Early 
Literature ; or, the Curiosities of the 
Ducal Public Library at Gotha.” The 
editors, Messsrs. Jacobs and Ukert, are 
the librarians of that valuable institution. 

A Society of young literary men in St. 
Petersberg are preparing a Biographical 
and Critical Dictionary of Russian Au- 
thors. 

A new scientific and military History 
of the French Expedition to Egypt, bas 
been laid before the French Academy of 
Sciences, of which M. Louis Reybaud is 
the principal editor. So many works 
have been published on this subject, that 
it became a desideratum to cull the best 
parts of each, and unite them into a 
whole. Such has been the task of M. 
Louis Reybaud and his colleagues ; and, 
according to the report made of it by M. 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire, it is ebly performed. 
The epochs of Pharaoh, the Persians, 
the Grecks, the Romans, and the Arabs, 
are treated of; and, lastly, that of the 
French expedition. To the political 
changes of Egypt are added its natural 
history, ethnography, agriculture, statis- 
tics, and the actual state of the country. 
M. Reybaud has had access to the papers 
of Berthier, Kleber, &c., and the whole is 
enriched by 150 portraits, and a superb 
atlas. 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


Jan.7. Sir Geo. Staunton, Bart., V.P. 
Read, A paper by J. M. Dickenson, 
esq. of the Bombay Civil Service, on the 
ancient history of Assyria, as connected 
with the destruction of the kingdom of 
Israel. The writer endeavours,to recon- 
cile the apparent discrepancies found in 
the Greek, Persian, and Hebrew ac- 
counts of Assyria ; and the result is, that 
the Median sovereigns mentioned by 
Herodotus and Ctesias form, in fact, two 
separate dynasties : that of Ctesias being 
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the one which had possession of the 
throne of Western Asia, and was Median 
in name only, being founded by Arbaces 
the Mede; that of Herodotus, on the 
other hand, was a dynasty of revolted 
Medes, who under Cyaxares obtained 
the supremacy, and expelled the more an- 
cient dynasty of Ctesias. This will ac- 
count for the agreement of the last two 
reigns in both authors ; as the accession 
of the revolted dynasty to the supreme 
throne gave ita place in the legitimate 
list furnished by Ctesias. A_ striking 
conformity is shown to exist in the period 
assigned by the Greeks to the establish- 
ment of the Assyrian empire under Ninos, 
with that of the Paishdadian dynasty of 
Ferdusi; and this is in perfect accord- 
ance with the era of the division of the 
earth in the time of Peleg, as deduced 
from the accounts of Scripture. 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

Jan. 16. P. F. Robinson, Esq. V.P. 
in the chair. The Honorary Secretary, Mr. 
Donaldson, announced that several of the 
members had contributed to the funds of 
the institute, their shares of the money 
received at the National Gallery, for the 
exhibition of the designs for the new 
Houses of Parliament. Lord Viscount 
Kingsborough, W. R. Hamilton, Esq., 
and G. B. Greenough, Esq. were elected 
honorary members. 

Mr. G. L. Taylor read a description 
of the roofs recently constructed by him 
in the Royal dock-yards at Chatham and 
Sheerness, over the docks in which ships 
were laid up for the purpose of repairs. 
The essay was accompanied by a model 
of the roofs ; and in another Mr. Taylor 
shewed a further application of the prin- 
ciple of the arch in carpentry, which he 
‘proposed to use in any future roof he 
should have to construct. The models, 
with others illustrative of the subject, as 
well as several drawings of dock roofs 
in England, and at Cherbourg, were pre- 
sented to the institution. Mr. Taylor in- 
vited discussion on his essay, and an in- 
teresting conversation ensued. 

Mr. Godwin, jun. read a paper on the 
method by which the Luxor obelisk wes 
raised and set up in the Place de la 
Concorde, at Paris ; and the essay having 
been prefaced by various observations on 
the history and destination of obelisks in 
general, led to the exhibition by Mr. 
Seoles and Mr. Bonomi of some very 
excellent models and drawings of the 
obelisks at Karnac and elsewhere, A 
cast in full size of the upper portion of 
the obelisk at Karnac, which had fallen, 
anda model in black marble, executed, 
S we understand, under tLe immediate 
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superintendance of Mr. Bonomi, of that 
which is still erect, attracted great at- 
tention. Two of the drawings shewed 
very distinctly the comparative dimen- 
sions of various obelisks, which are still 
existing in Egypt, or have been removed 
to Rome. A very animated conversa- 
tion followed, in which Mr. Benomi took 
part, and politely furnished every infor- 
mation on the subject, which from his 
residence in Egypt he was enabled to 
give. ; 

Aningenious application of the expan- 
sive powers of zinc was displayed in two 
very useful instruments. One was an 
apparatus contrived for the purpose of 
giving alarm in cases of fire. The other 
was a self-acting ventilator. In both 
cases a hollow tube of zine was used; 
which in the first, by the aid of machi- 
nery at one end, and on the application 
of heat, acted upon a catch, which dis- 
engaged a line fastened to an alarm, and 
by means of the bell gave sufficient notice 
to the inmates. The ventilator, by si-. 
milar means, opened the air boles, and 
shut them again, as the heat was with- 
drawn. 

A communication from a correspond- 
ing member at Paris was read, detailing 
the progress of various public buildings 
in Paris; and at the conclusion of the 
meeting, Mr. Donaldson announced that 
the Charter for the Institute would pro- 
bably be laid before the members at the 
next meeting ; as it only waited for the 
affixing the great seal. 


BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 

The Booksellers of London have re- 
cently founded, ona large and liberal scale, 
a Provident Institution. The first re- 
rolution passed at the preliminary meet- 
ing, sufficiently explains its nature and 
objects. 

«“ That it is the opinion of this meeting 
that it will be to the advantage of the 
trade, to establish an institution for the 
mutuul assistance and support of decayed 
booksellers, and booksellers’ assistants, 
being members, and of widows, to be 
called the Booksellers’ Provident Insti- 
tution.” 

In subsequent resolutions it was deter- 
mined that a provisional committee be 
appointed to prepare rules, &c. for the 
management of the institution; and these 
being prepared, to call a general meeting 
of the trade, at which the Lord Mayor 
should be requested to preside. This 
institution has our best wishes: it ought, 
indeed, to be warmly taken up and en. 
couraged by all the patrons (and yet more 
the workers) of literature. We may add, 
that Messrs. Longman, Murray, and Ri- 
chardson, have pledged themselves, by 
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letter, to support it; and that the sub- 
scription list already exceeds 3,500/. 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Nov.2. At the first meeting of the 
session were read, an abstract of the pro- 
ceedings of the statistical section of the 
British Association at Bristol; and a 
paper on the application of statistical 
facts to statisticul science, by W. At- 
kinson, Esq. 

Dee. 5. 
on the statistics and classification of 
crime, by Mr. Symonds, private secre- 
tary to Mr. Poulett Thompson. 

Jan. 16. Read, a statistical account of 
the mineral products obtained in France, 
during the year 1834, taken from official 
documents, by G. R. Porter, Esq. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 30. Read, a paper on elevated 
beds of gravel containing marine shells of 
existing species, in the vicinity of Dublin, 
by Dr. Scouler, Professor of Geology to 
the Royal Dublin Society; and an essay 
on the geology of the Thracian Bos- 
phorus, by E. Strickland, F. G. S. and 
Mr. Hamilton, Sec. G.S. 

Dec. 14. Read, an account of certain 
impressions on the Farewell Rock, one 
of the lowest beds of the South Wales 
coal-measures, by Mr. Babbage; an ac- 
count of silicified trunks of large trees in 
the lower portion of the poikilitic, or new 
red sand-stone series, at Allesley, near Co- 
ventry, by Dr.Buckland ; some additional 
remarks on a partially petrified piece of 
wood, from a Roman aqueduct at Hilsen, 


in the principality of Lippe-Buckeburgh, 


by Mr. Stokes; and a description of a 
raised beach in Barnstaple and Bideford 
Bay, by Mr. Murchison. 

Jan. 4. Two papers were read on the 
recent elevations of the coast of Chili, 
by Mr. Caldcleugh, F.G.S. and Charles 
Darwin, Esq. M. A. F'.G.S. 

Jan.18. Read, 1. An account, by 
Mr. Bowerbank, of a deposit contain- 
ing recent land shells at Gore Cliff, in 
the Isle of Wight; 2. A letter from Mr. 
Wyatt, on a trap dyke in the Penrhyn 
slate quarries near Bangor; 3. A notice, 
by Mr. Richardson, of a successful boring 
for water, at Mortlake; 4. A paper on 
the strata usually termed plastic clay, 
by Mr. John Morris; and 5. A memoir 
on the geology of Suffulk, by the Rev. 
W. B. Clarke, was commenced. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 22.—Francis Baily, esq. V. P. 
and Treasurer, in the chair. 

Two papers were read, bearing the fol- 
lowing titles: 1. First Memoir on the 
Theory of Analytical Operations, by 

10 
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Read, a very elaborate paper 
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the Rev. Robert Murphy, M.A., F.R.S,’ 
Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge. 2. 
Observations and Experiments on the 
Solar Rays that occasion Heat, with the 
application of a remarkable property of 
those rays to the construction of the Solar 
and Oxy-hydrogen Microscopes, by the 
Rey. J. B. Reade. 

Jan. 12, Captain Smyth, V.P. Read, 
An attempt to account for the discre- 
pancy between the actual velocity of 
sound in air or vapour, and that result- 
ing from theory, by Dr. Ritchie. 

Jan. 19.—Francis Baily, esq. V.P. 

1. Read, Researches towards establish- 
ing a Theory on the Dispersion of Light, 
Part. III. by the Rev. Baden Powell ; 
— An account of the phenomena of 
the Helm Wind, by the Rev. William 
Walton; aud-a Meteorological Journal 
kept at Alienheads, 1,400 feet above the 
level of the Sea, from May 1 to Nov. 1, 
1836, by the same. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
Fellows :—B. B. Cabbell, C. Holland, 
M.D., J.U. Rastrick, and S. Solly, esqs. 

Jan. 26. Mr. Bailey in the chair.— 
Read, On the structure fof the brain in 
the Marsupial Animals, by Richard Owen, 
are Professor of Anatomy. 


BOTANICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

Jan. 5, J. E. Gray, Esq. F.R.S. 
President, in the chair. Daniel Cooper, 
Esq. the curator, (and author of “ Bota- 
nical Rambles within Thirty Miles of 
London,”) read a paper upon the distribu- 
tion of the localities of wild plants in 
Battersea Fields, accompanied by a map 
or plan of that locality, (scale two feet to 
the mile,) in which the localities of the 
plants were accurately shown. By Mr. 
Cooper’s paper it appeared, that there 
are found about Battersea Fields, 406 
out of the 1500 plants found in Buitain. 
After some discussion had taken place 
upon this paper, the Secretary read a 
paper from Mr. Thomas Hancock, on 
the plants found by him about Bristol, 
last year. 

Jan. 19. A paper was read by Dr. 
Macintyre, F.L.S. being a continuation 
of his paper on the plants found about 
Warley Common, Essex. In conjunction 
with a friend, he bad found 205 species of 
plants in one day, about that district. 

After some discussion had taken place 
upon this paper, the chairman announeed 
that the next meeting would take place 
on the 2nd of February, when a pape 
will be read by Mr. Freeman, on de. 
scribing and arranging British plants, and 
also the continuation of Mr. Denmes’s 
paper on the plants found about Deal, 
Walmer, and Dover, Kent. 
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SOCIETY OF ARTS, 


At the monthly conversazione of this 
society, Mr. Aikin the secretary, read a 
paper on the manufacture of iron and 
steel in atcient and modern times, the 
former illustrated by a description of the 
furnaces of the Persians, Greeks, and 
Romans, and an exhibition of various 
specimens of their hardware manufacture. 
The manufactures of modern date were 
illustrated by the forges and processes of 
Ferrara, Toledo, Toula (Russia), Car- 
ron, Sheflield, Birmingham, and London; 
and on the table were specimens of the 
crude iron of Sweden, Wales, and Russia, 
and of the best steel articles manufac- 
tured from each. He dwelt particularly 
on the iron and steel manufactures of the 
East, and noticed the steel blades of un- 
rivalled temper which are to be found 
only in India and on.the Malabar coast ; 
and in describing the'iron sand which 
forms the beds of several Indian rivers, 
he suggested a much more economical 
plan of collecting the same than those 
hitherto pursued. He also proposed a 
plan for adoption by our iron-workers, by 
which steel may be made much cheaper 
than it is at present, which is by a reten- 
tion of the carbon during the smelting of 
the crude iron, instead of pursuing the 
circuitous process hitherto practised in 
the smelting houses of Shropshire and 
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Sweden, that of first expelling it with the 
other foreign substances, and then re- 
storing it in the usual way of converting 
iron into steel. He likewise exhibited 
several plates and bars of soft iron, of the 
best quality, which had been formed by 
hammering only, without fire. 


WESTERN LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTION. 


Dec. 5. The annual general meeting 
of this institution took place, at the 
rooms in Leicester-square. Mr. War- 
burton, M.P. one of the Vice- Presidents, 
was in the chair. From a report of the 
Committee, it appeared that 100 new 
members had been admitted since the last 
general meeting; that there had been 
several donations of volumes from other 
societies and from private individuals ; 
and that the number of books in the li- 
brary amounted to very nearly 7,000. A 
long discussion ensued relative to the re- 
newal of the lease of the premises oc- 
cupied by the institution. A letter was 
read from Mr. Drummond, the president 
and main promoter of the institution, in 
which he promised to contribute a sum of 
5007. towards the renewal of the lease, 
and proposed that the remainder of the 
sum required—1,500/—should be raised 
by loans from each of the members at 5 
per cent. interest. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


Society or ANTIQUARIES. 

Jan. 12. W. R. Hamilton, esq. V. P. 

Wm. Venables, esq. alderman of Lon- 
don, was elected a Fellow of the Society. 

J. Y. Akerman, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
a small bronze bottle, found at Autun in 
France, together with some female orna- 
ments. It is curiously ornamented, and 
apparently belongs to the best period of 
Roman art. 

The reading was commenced of a me- 
moir by R. L. Pearsall, esq. of Wills- 
bridge, on the ancient instrument of exe- 
cution, called the kiss of the Virgin. 

Jan. 19. Mr. Hamilton in the chair. 

Jobn Kendall, esq. of Kensington, was 
elected a Fellow of the Society. 

The reading of Mr. Pearsali’s memoir 
was concluded. It gave a detailed account 

of his researches, in several parts of Ger- 
many, during the years 1832 and 1834, 
for any remaining specimen of the instru- 
ment of execution called the Virgin. He 
proceeded upon a recorded account of a 
new iron virgin having been constructed 
at Nuremberg in the year 1533. On in- 
quiry at that city, he was informed that 
all the instruments of torture had been 
Gent, Mac. Vou. VII. 


RESEARCHES. 


removed from the vaults of Nuremberg 
on the approach of the French army. He 
then pursued his inquiries in various other 
places, but with so little success (although 
all the common people spoke of having 
heard of such a thing), that he began to 
think that such an instrument had never 
really been in existence, but that the ac- 
counts of it were mere legendary fables, 
probably invented by some of the feu- 
dal barons to awe the people. At 
length, however, his perseverance was 
crowned with success, and he found the 
machine in a collection of arms and ar- 
mour, in the possession of Baron Died- 
rick, of Vienna, at Feistritz; and seve- 
ral circumstances led: him to believe that 
it was the same that was erected at Nu- 
remberg, in 1533, and subsequently re- 
moved. It is made of iron, and repre- 
sents the wife of a Nuremberg citizen 
of the 16th century, in a cloak reaching 
to the ground; the figure opens in the 
front by two doors, on the interior of 
which are fixed dagger-blades, two in the 
upper part to meet the eyes, and several 
below, opposite to the chest. They are 
evidently now stained with blood. The 
2C 
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victim was placed in the figure with his 
face forwards, and these horrible doors 
closed upon him. The mode of dispos- 
ing of the body appears to have been as 
follows: the tloor beneath the figure was 
removed by machinery, and the body fell 
through into a vault, beneath upon a 
number of intersecting swords, fixed on 
two parallel moveable beams, and having 
balance-weights attached below; these, 
being set in motion by the weight of the 
body falling on them, kept vibrating for 
some time, and literally minced it, while 
a stream of water ran beneath to carry off 
the morsels as they fell through this in- 
fernal chopping-machine, and oblivion 
closed on the unhappy wretch for ever. 
‘ A somewhat similar machine is said to 
have been formerly in use in the Spanish 
Inquisition, and it is supposed to have 
been communicated from Spain to Ger- 
many. ‘There is presumptive evidence 
of one having existed at Prague within 
these fifty years; and Mr. Pearsall con- 
jectures that some may yet remain in 
Spain. It becomes a question whether 
this engine of execution, called Virgo 
in Latin, and Jungfrau in German, 
might not be identical with that termed 
the maiden in Scotland, although the lat- 
ter is generally supposed to have been a 
guillotine. In England we had the Sea- 
venger’s Daughter, a corruption of Skef- 
fington’s Daughter, so named from its 
author, Sir William Skeffington, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland in 1530—1532 ; but 
this was an engine of torture, not of exe- 
cution. 

Jan. 26. H. Hallam, esq. Vice-Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

Sydney Smirke, esq. F.S.A. pre- 
sented a drawing of the eastern side of 
the Norman hall of William Rufus at 
Westminster restored; some remarks on 
which will be read at the next meeting, 
He also exhibited some further speci- 
mens of the carved capitals found; one 
of which is particularly curious, from its 
exhibiting in two scenes Aisop’s fable of 
the Man, his Dog, and his Ass; and it is 
in very perfect condition. 

Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart. F.S.A. 
communicated a copy of the will of Au- 
gustus Philippes, one of the actors named 
with Shakspere in the royal license of 
16U3. It is dated 1605, and the testator 
is styled of Mortlake. He bequeaths to 
his ** fellow William Shakspere” a thirty- 
shilling piece of gold; and three of bis 
executors, to each of whom he gives a 
bowl of silver of 5/. value, are Jobn 
Hemings, Richard Burbage, and Wil- 
liam Sly, all members of the same memo- 
rable company. 
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Sir Frederick Madden, F.S.A. com- 
municated to the Society the interesting 
fact of the existence of an autograph of 
the same immortal hand, hitherto unpub- 
lished, and the more remarkable from the 
fact that the only genuine portions of his 
writing before discovered are the three 
signatures to his will, and those attached 
to two deeds executed in 1612—13. ‘That 
now made known is inscribed on the fly- 
leaf of a copy of the first edition of Flo- 
rio’s translation of Montaigne’s Essays, 
the property of a gentleman in whose 
family it has been ever since the year 
1780, and probably much longer. It has 
lately been subjected to the examination 
of several gentlemen eminently qualified 
to decide on the question, who are unani- 
mous in the opinion that it is free from 
all suspicion of spuriousness. That 
Shakspere possessed a copy of this work 
is highly probable, several lines in the 
second Act of the Tempest being bor- 
rowed from it, with scarcely greater vari- 
tion than was necessary to dress them in 
the poetical rhythm. The author of 
the paper entered at some length into the 
question of the orthography of the poet’s 
name, and expressed his conviction that, 
in all the genuine autographs yet dis- 
covered, including the present one, the 
spelling is SuaksrereE. The copy of 
Montaigne remains, for the present, in 
the custody of one of the librarians of 
the British Museum. 


SILVER PLATES FOUND AT POMPEII. 

On the 13th of October, a valuable 
treasure of sixty-four silver vessels, was 
dug up in a house in the Strada di Mer- 
curio, opposite to the house of Castor 
and Pollux, in the presence of his Ma. 
jesty the King of Naples, and of his two 
brothers, Prince Leopold and Prince 
Anthony. They were discovered in a 
wooden box, in a mean apartment to the 
right of the atrium of this house. It is 
remarkable, that this apartment is sepa- 
rated only by a wall, from that in which 
the fourteen fine silver vases were found 
on the 23d of March, 1835, ‘This latter 
discovery is a table-service for four per- 
sons, and consists of sixty-four pieces; 
namely, one dish, with two handsomely 
ornamented handles, one palm and one 
inch in diameter. One vase (in the 
shape of a mortar), ornamented, in alto- 
relievo, With grapes and vine-leaves very 
highly wrought ; it is five inches in height, 
and six in diameter at the top. ‘Two 
vases (goblet-form), half a palm high, 
and the same in diam. bearing baccha- 
nalian representations, in the finest basso 
and alto-relievo: on one of them is a 
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young Bacchus riding on a panther, and 
on the other he is represented sitting on 
an ox: there are, besides, many other 
figures and attributes. These two vases 
are quite equal to the finest of the four- 
teen discovered last year. There are 
also twelve plates, each with two beauti- 
fully executed handles. The four largest 
plates are eight inches, the next four 
seven and half, and the four smallest 
seven inches, in diameter. Sixteen cups, 
or small soup-tureens, of which each 
four are similar. These, also, are fur- 
nished with handles. The larger ones 
measure five and a half, and the smaller 
cups, four inches, in diameter. Four 
small moulds for pastry, each two and a 
half inches in diameter; four small ves- 
sels, each having three feet, somewhat 
resembling our salt-cellars, and three 
inches in diameter; eight grooved dishes, 
four of which measure five inches at the 
upper ridge, and the others, three and 
a half, in diameter; one fine vase, with 
a handle, in the form of an amphora, 
ten and half inches high, and four inches 
in diameter at the mouth; two small very 
fine stew- pans, with tastefully ornamented 
handles, five inches in diameter, and two 
and a half high; one spoon, with a highly 
wrought handle, three inches in diameter ; 
one mirror, in the form of a patera, with 
a perpendicular handle, eight inches in 
diameter; two spoons and five ligule 
(spoons and forks in one piece). This 
discovery is the richest treasure of the 
kind that has yet been met with in Pom. 
peii, and all the vessels are in excellent 
semen A table-napkin was found 
etween two of the plates. The apart- 
ment in which these vessels were found, 
as also the one adjoining, above alluded 
to, were excavated by the ancients, as 
appears from a hole in the wall, and the 
ashes being much turned up; but the per- 
sons who made this search cannot have 
been the owners, as they never would 
have left treasures of such value. The 
sixty-four silver vessels were taken to the 
Royal Museum. 


EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

Among the Egyptian antiquities re- 
cently brought from Alexandria, by M. 
Mimaut, the French consul ot that port, 
are the following:—the four grand fune- 
ral vases, in alabaster, which ornamented 
.the tomb of King Psammetik the Second; 
a statue larger than nature, of the histo- 
rian Herodotus, in Paros marble, found 
in the ruins of Panium at Alexandria; a 
bronze statue of Antinus, taken from the 
ruins of Zifteh; a truncated column in 
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red granite ; a vase in bronze representing 
the attributes of the worship of Bacchus. 
This is said by the French papers to be a 
beautiful piece of workmauship, and is 
considered as the original work of Lysip- 
pus. The colossal Warwick vase, in 
marble, is a copy of this composition. 
Also the genealogical and chronological 
table of Abydos, discovered in 1818 by 
Mr. Bankes, which was studied and com- 
mented upon with much care by M. 
Champollion, and which is considered as 
the most precious monument derived from 
ancient Egypt. 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES IN FRANCE. 


On the 3lst Oct. M. André Basty, a 
proprietor of Milhaud, in digging in his 
vineyard a well, at the depth of four feet 
from the surface, discovered a leaden 
coffin, five feet three inches in length, 
weighing about 500lb., and ornamented 
with bas-reliefs, lions, griffins, and groups 
of children. The coffin contained a hu- 
man skeleton, and around it were a small 
glass bottle and some small coins. The 
coffin was fixed in the grave by large frag- 
ments of rude brickwork, amongst which 
was remarked soonme carbate of lime, 
and some stones like those found in Ro- 
mun constructions. Two months before, 
M. Basty found, at about eighteen yards 
from the spot where the above was dis- 
covered, another leaden coffin, also con- 
taining human bones and a bottle, but 
those who discovered it ignorantly melted 
it down. 

e AtSt. Denis de Thiboult, near Rouen, 

a discovery has lately been made of a 
large spherical Roman vase, of terra- 
cotta: five feet and a half in circumfe- 
rence, enclosing a square glass vase, 
about a foot high, filled with burnt bones 
and ashes, These relics are in perfect 
preservation; and M. Quesnel, on whose 
estate they were found, about four feet 
below the surfate, has deposited them in 
the Museum of Antiquities at Rouen. 

M. Baucherat, a vine-grower at Cha- 
teau-Meillant (Cher), has found in that 
commune, near the wood of Grammont, 
at a short distance from the Roman way, 
some remains of ancient walls, and more 
than 200 medals in bronze and silver, 
Several of the largest are bronze, viz.— 
Seven of Adrian; three of Lucilia, the 
wife of Clius; two of Faustina, the 
mother; three of Marcus Aurelius; one 
of Commodus ; one of Crispina, his wife. 
The silver or plated pieces are of the 
third century ; from Pupienus, who died 
in 238, to Claudius the Gotb, in 270. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE, 


Another attempt has been made on the 
life of the King of France, who was fired 
upon close to the palace, as he was pro- 
ceeding, on the 29th of December, with 
his three sons, the Dukes of Orleans, 
Nemours, and Joinville, to the Chamber, 
to open the Session. The attempt 
proved unsuccessful; but the King’s es- 

‘eape appears to have been most providen- 
tial, the ball having struck the window of 
the carriage, and glanced off, the splinters 
of the broken glass slightly wounding one 
of the young Princes. The assassin was 
immediately secured, when his name was 
discovered to be Meunier, a journeyman 
saddler by trade. Louis-Philippe main- 
tained, throughout this fresh trial, the 
same personal self-possession which has 
attended him heretofore, and, without he- 
sitation, he proceeded on his course to the 
Chamber. The Speech contained nothing 
of great moment. The King alluded to 
the attempt upon his life very briefly, but 
very impressively, and was unequivocally 
cheered by his auditors. The Speech 
stated that diplomatic relations with the 
United States had been resumed—that 
Switzerland had apologised for the slights 
upon the French Minister—that the King 
was interested for the Queen of Spain,, 
and would adhere to the Quadruple 
Treaty, but yet not plunge France in 
hostilities—that the arms of France had 
been a little tarnished in Africa, but by 
the elements only—that the insurrection 
at Strasburg and Vendome had only 
tested the fidelity of the army—and, 
finally, that the finances and general com- 
mercial concerns of the country were in a 
prosperous condition. 

The Chamber of Deputies was several 
days occupied with canvassing the address 
to Louis-Philippe. An anti-ministerial 
amendment, recognising the duty of 
France to enforce her guarantee of the 
nationality of Poland, under the treaty of 
Vienna (in 1815), was, upon the motion 
of M. Odilion Barrot, carried by a _ma- 
jority of eight. The reference to Swit- 
zerland gave opportunity for reviving all 
the complaints of the employment of 
Conseil, the spy, first sent to the Cantons 
to betray the French republican refugees; 
then, upon the imperious command of 

‘rance, banished thence, in consequence 
of a supposed relaxation in his treachery. 


The paragraph referring to the Peninsula 
gave rise to an angry debate, which lasted 
several days, but which was eventually 
decided in favour of Ministers. 

According to an official statement 
made by M. Duchautel, the Minister of 
Finance, to the Chamber of Deputies, 
that the budget of 1835 offered a surplus 
of a million of francs; that of 1836, one 
of 3,400,000 francs ; and that of 1837, a 
still larger surplus. It will be thus seen, 
that France is at present in a state of ra- 
pidly increasing prosperity, since the 
above results have taken place notwith- 
standing a very great reduction in the in- 
direct taxes, customs, and duties on in- 
land navigation, the abolition of the lot- 
tery, the gaming tax, &c. 

It appears that the influenza, which 
has been so prevalent in this country, has 
been raging in France to a very great de- 
gree. Insome parts of the capital bor- 
dering upon the banks of the Seine, the 
mortality has been most dreadful, espe- 
cially among the poorer classes in the 
populous neighbourhood of the Faubourg 
St. Antoine and the Quartier St. Jaques, 
where they have died from 80 to 100 
a-day. The Hotel Dieu and all the hos- 

itals are filled with patients. At Calais, 

unkirk, St. Omer, and Boulogne, the 
greater part of the English residents are 
labouring under this malady. 


SPAIN. 


The siege of Bilboa has been raised, by 
the operations of the combined British 
and Christinos forces. It appears that 
Gen. Espartero, assisted by a small band 
of British engineers, artillerymen, and 
sailors, entered the city of Bilboa on the 
morning of Christmas-day, at the head of 
his army, after a series of contests with 
the enemy, in which both the General 
and his troops behaved with the most de- 
termined gallantry. The works raised by 
the Carlists were of great strength, and 
nothing but the enthusiasm of the troops 
could have enabled them to overcome the 
difficulties with which they had to com- 
tend. Through the aid of the British, a 
floating bridge was constructed for the 
passage of the troops across the river, and 
batteries were raised and served witha 
skill and activity that caused a great loss 
to the Carlists. A portion of the army 
having effected a landing, position after 
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position was attacked and taken. The 
Carlists made a stout resistance, occa- 
sioning an admitted loss of 800 to the 
Christinos and British, in a series of af- 
fairs, which occupied the 23rd and 24th of 
Dec., and then retired, unpursued, but 
leaving their battering train behind them. 
Espartero then entered Bilboa, and found 
the works in such a damaged state, and 
the garrison so ill provided, as to prove 
that, had the besiegers possessed as much 
energy and courage as Englishmen or 
Frenchmen, the place must have capitu- 
lated several weeks ago. 

The intelligence of the relief of Bilboa 
was received in Madrid with the greatest 
enthusiasm. A vote of thanks to the 
liberators of that city, and to the Spanish 
and British force, was moved in the 
Cortes on the 3d; and the official Ga- 
zette of Jan. 4 contains a Royal Decree, 
in which the Queen Regent expresses, in 
the name of her daughter, her gratitude to 
the people of Bilboa, its garrison, and na- 
tional guard, General Espartero and his 
army, the national and auxiliary British 
force, and to all those, whether Spaniards 
or English, who took a part in the me- 
morable engagements of the 24th and 25th 
Dec. The city of Bilboa is authorised 
by the same decree to add to its title of 
“very noble and very loyal” that of “ un- 
conquered,” General Espartero is raised 
to the rank of Grandee of Spain, with the 
title of Count of Luchana; and decora- 
tions are conferred on the defenders of 
Bilboa and on all the officers and soldiers 
of the liberating army. 

The Gazette of the 30th of Dec. an- 
nounces that the government have been 
officially informed by the representative 
of Mexico at Madrid, that henceforth the 
ports of that republic would be open to 
the Spanish flag. The same Gazette 
publishes a royal decree, granting permis- 
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sion to the citizens of Mexico to trade 
with and settle in Spain, and extending 
to them all the privileges enjoyed by the 
subjects of friendly powers. 


AMERICA, 


The message of the American Presi- 
dent, delivered to Congress, acquires an 
additional interest, from its being the last 
which General Jackson will address to 
the legislative body. 

The message commences by congratu- 
lating Congress on the flourishing condi- 
tion of the country, and recommends a 
reduction of the existing tariff, in conse- 
quence of the improved state of the reve- 
nue. The necessaries of life, and espe- 
cially the article of Salt, are referred to as 
requiring a total abolition of the duties to 
which they are liable at present. The 
surplus revenue in the treasury is esti- 
mated at thirty millions of dollars. He 
recommends the distribution of this sum 
as aloan among the states, to be recalled 
whenever occasion requires it. The 
message goes on to suggest the erection 
of fortifications along the sea-coast, and 
describes the Post Office department as 
highly prosperous. A reduction of the 
scale of postage, to the amount of 20 per 
cent. below the present charges, is strongly 
recommended ; and another suggestion of 
the Postmaster-general, for the improve- 
ment of the intercourse with foreign 
countries, including the Canadas, is also 
noticed with approbation. 


CHINA, 


His Celestial Majesty the Emperor of 
China has issued an imperial decree for 
the suppression of: Christianity, the sei- 
zure of foreign books, and the “ correc- 
tion of the human heart” throughout his 
vast dominions. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND, 


At a general meeting of the Roman 
Catholic Prelates lately held in Dublin, 
the following resolution, respecting a State 
provision for the clergy, was proposed and 
adopted :—‘* That, alarmed at a report 
that an attempt is likely to be made, dur- 
ing the approaching session of Parlia- 
ment, to make a State provision for the 
Roman Catholic Clergy of Ireland, we 
deem it our imperative duty not to sepa- 
rate without recording the expression of 
our strongest reprobation of any such at- 
tempt ; and of our unalterable determina- 


tion to resist, by every means in our 
power, a measure which threatens so 
much mischief to the independence of the 
Irish Catholic Church, and to the purity 
of our holy religion in this country.” 





SCOTLAND. 


Jan. 18, The installation of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, as Lord Rector of Glasgow 
University, took place this day. His in- 
auguration speech was a masterly effort, 
characterised by great ability and research. 
—On the 20th a public dinner was given 
to Sir Robert by the citizens of Glasgow, 
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in honour of his political sentiments ; at 
which a great number of noblemen and 
gentlemen from various parts of Scotland 
attended. A temporary edifice had been 
erected for the purpose, which, it is stated, 
accommodated the extraordinary number of 
3500 persons. Sir Robert was received 
with the greatest enthusiasm. In the 
speech delivered on the occasion he called 
upon all present to adhere to the princi- 
ple on which reform was advocated, and 
to combine for the defence of the institu- 
tions of the country. It was his wish to 
see the machine of Government in the 
discharge of its proper duties —animating 
industry, encouraging production, reward- 

ing toil, purifying wherever there was 
’ stagnation or abuse: but he entertained a 
well-founded objection to a constant in- 
termeddling with its vital functions by a 
set of tinkers, who knew nothing of the 
structure of that which they thrust them- 
selves forward to alter and improve.—In 
conclusion, Sir Robert observed, that he 
had long fought the battles of Conservat- 
ism, but he never despaired—he never 
doubted that the old, the ancient heart 
of England, and of Scotland, would rally 
round the institutions of their common 
country. He looked abroad, from the 
spot on which he then stood, to the moral 
influence of that opinion which consti- 
tuted “the chief defence of nations ”—he 
looked to it for the maintenance of that 
system of government which protected 
the rich from spoliation, and the poor from 
oppression—he looked to that spirit that 
would range itself under no tawdry ban- 
ner of revolution, but unfurl and rally 
round “the flag which braved a thousand 

ears the battle and the breeze.’’ Yes, 

e entertained no shadow of doubt that 
it would continue to float in triumph, and 
that the constitution, tried as it had been 
in the storms of adversity, would come 
forth purified and fortified in the rooted 
convictions, the feelings, the affections of 
ns a moral, and a patriotic peo- 
ple. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS PARTS 
OF THE COUNTRY. 


According to the official tables of the 
revenue, published on the 5th of Jan. the 
increase in the Castoms for the year is 
1,093,5347. ; in the Excise, 1,199,414. 
The Stamp Duties have produced 
181,1127. more than last year. Under 
the head of Taxes also there is an in- 
crease of 13,2381. The Post Office re- 
venue shows returns of 72,0007. more. 

It appears from the second annual Re- 
port of the Poor Law Commissioners, 
that 365 boards have been instituted, 351 
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of them for unions, and J+ for single 
parishes. These, it is added, are placed 
over 7915 parishes, having a population 
of 6,221,940 persons. About 45 per 
cent. of the population of England and 
Wales is thus brought under the system, 
and the proportion of rates paid by those 
parishes is 65 per cent. of the total 
amount of rates levied. 

In addition to 5000/. appropriated by 
Winchester College towards the new 
buildings, Dr. Williams, the late master, 
has given 500/.; Dr. Moberly, the pre- 
sent master 250/.; Mr. Wordsworth, 
the second master, 100/.; Sir Wm. 
Heathcote 200/.; and an anonymous 
donor, with the initials A. B. 10000. 

New Churches——Another church is 
about being built at Runcorn ; subscrip- 
tions, amounting to nearly 20007. have 
already been promised ; an eligible plot of 
ground has been kindly presented as a 
site, together with a liberal donation in 
money by Messrs. Lyon and Greeuhalls, 
of Warrington. Itis expected that the 
building will be commenced early in 
spring. 

The parish of St. Margaret, Leicester, 
which contains 30,000 inhabitants, has 
accommodation in its two churches for 
only 4000. A subscription has therefore 
been commenced, at the instance of the 
Rey. A. Irvine, for the purpose of erect- 
ing a third church, capable of containing 
1200. In the course of a fortnight the 
sum of 22717. 8s. 6d. has been subscribed. 

The parish church of Grittleton, Wilts, 
has lately been considerably enlarged, at 
the sole charge of the Rev. W. W. Burn, 
M.A. of St. Edmund Hall, the Rector, 
the expense exceeding 10007. 

The new Church at Tredegar Iron 
Works, which was consecrated on the 
llth of Nov. is now finished. The 
whole church contains sittings for up- 
wards of 1100 -persons, of which one-half 
are free. 

Sites have been given by Lord South- 
ampton, the Mercers’ Company, Mr. 
Wheeler, and Rev. Joseph Midburst, for 
new churches about to be built from the 
Metropolis Churches’ Fund. 

The Snow Storm.—-One of the heaviest 
falls of snow ever remembered in this 
country, took place during the Christmas 
night. It appears to have extended over 
every part of the kingdom, and to have 
commenced in the northern parts earlier 
than in the neighbourhood of the Metro- 
polis. So deep were the drifts of snow, 
that in some of the lower grounds it was 
from forty to fifty feet deep; thus in 
many parts of the country all communi- 
cation, by the usual modes of travelling, 
was entirely suspended. The impedi- 
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ments to the mails were of the most seri- 
ous description. Not a single mail of the 
26th, which ought to have arrived by six 
o'clock on Monday morning, reached the 
Post Office before half-past eight. Of the 
mails sent out from London on Monday 
night, the Dover went 20 miles and re- 
turned, the coachman and guard declaring 
the roads to be utterly impassable. 

At Lewes, in Sussex, a tremendous 
avalanche fell at the place called the 
Cliff; and, shocking to relate, over- 
whelmed seven houses, with most of their 
unfortunate inmates. By great exertions 
several were saved, but the following un- 
fortunate individuals lost their lives :— 
Wm. Gear, Joseph Wood, Mary Tayler, 
Pheby Barnden, Maria Bridgman, Mary 
Maria Bridgman, Jane Brooks, and Su- 
sun Haywood. 

Influenza.— An influenza of a peculiar 
character has been raging throughout the 
country, and particularly in the Metropo- 
lis. It has been attended by inflamma- 
tion of the throat and lungs, with violeut 
spasms, sickness, and head-ache. So ge- 
neral has been its effects, that business in 
numerous instances has been entirely sus- 
pended. The greater number of clerks at 
the War Office, Admiralty, Navy Pay 
Office, Stamp Office, Treasury, Post 
Office, and other Government offices, 
have been prevented from attending to 
their daily avocations. In the Royal Na- 
val Hospital of Greenwich there have 
been a great number of deaths amongst 


the aged inmates. At the Royal Mili- 
tary College of Chelsea the deaths have 
been very many. At Woolwich the epi- 
demic has been so prevalent that forty to 
fifty men per day, belonging to the Royal 
Artillery, Royal Engineers, Sappers and 
Miners, and other troops, have been ad- 
mitted into the Military Hospital, 
amongst whom several deaths have oc- 
curred from acute inflammation of the 
lungs. Of the police force there were 
upwards of 800 incapable of doing duty. 
On Sunday the 13th, the churches, which 
have generally a full congregation, pre- 
sented a mournful scene by the non-at- 
tendance of many who the Sunday before 
were in perfect health, but then no more, 
or disabled from attending. The number 
of burials on the same day, in the different 
cemeteries, was nearly as numerous as 
during the raging of the cholera in 1832 
and 1833. In the workhouses the num- 
ber of poor who have died far exceed any 
return that has been made for the last 
thirty years. 

Dec. 30. The new church of St. 
Peter's, Pimlico, was consumed by a fire 
which originated in the clockroom, and 
extended eastward, until the whole of 
the inte:ior, including the roof, was de- 
stroyed. Some portions of the furniture, 
and two valuable pictures, were snatched 
from the flames. The walls are standing 
entire. Of this edifice, built from a de- 
sign of Mr. Hakewell, a view is given in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for April 1829. 
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GazeTTeE PRoMoTIONs. 


Dec. 1. George Chenevix, esq. to be Surgeon 
to the Duke of Cambridge. : 

re 21. Major-Gen. H. S. Keating to be 
K.C.B. 


Jan. 9. Knighted, Thomas Baucutt Mash, 
esq. of St. James’s Palace. ° 

van. 10. 1st Life Guards, Lieut.-Col. Hon. 
H.F C. Cavendish to be Col.—2d Life Guards, 
Lt.-Col. George Greenwood, to be Lieut.-Col. 
—Royal Horse Guards, Lt.-Col. W. Richardson 
to be Colonel.—1st Foot Guards, Col. H. D’Oyly 
to be Lieut.-Col. ; Col. Edward Wynyard to be 
Major ; Lieut.-Col. H. E. Joddrell to be Major, 
with the rank of Colonel; Capt. P. J. Perceval 
to be Lieut.-Col. ; Capt. W. F. Johnston to be 
Lieut.-Col.—Coldstream Foot Guards, Col. F. 
Miles Milman to be Lieut.-Col.—Lieut.-Col. 
W. L. Walton to be Major, with the rank of 
Colonel.—Scots Fusileer Guards, Col. Douglas 
Mercer to be Lieut.-Col.; Brevet Col. Sir J. A. 
Hope to be Major ; Capt. 8. Norval to be Lieut.- 
Col.—léth Foot, Major G. M’Donald to be 
Lieut.-Col. ; Capt. H. Clements to be Major.— 
39th Foot, Major Thos. Poole to be Lieut.-Col. ; 
Capt. H. Smyth to be Major,—66th Foot, Major 
J. Baird to be Lieut.-Col. ; Brevet Major P. 
Duncan to be Major. 

Jan. 10. W. Martins, esq. to be Resident 
Gentleman Usher in Ordinary to his Majesty. 

Jan. 11. Brevet.—The list of Lieutenant- 
Generals promoted to be Generals in the Army 
includes the names on the Army List com- 





mencing with Sir F. T. Hammond, and termi- 
nating with Sir Wm. Anson.—That of Major- 
Generals to be Lieut.-Generals, includes the 
names commencing with Sir J. Elley, and ter- 
minating with that of Sir J. Nicolls.—That 
of Colonels to be Major-Generals includes the 
names commencing with the Hon. H. B. Ly- 
gon, and ending with Sir W. M. Gomm.—That 
of Licut.-Colonels to be Coloneis, the names 
included between that of C. E. Conyers and 
C. R. fox.—That of Majors to be Lieut.-Colo- 
nels, the names included between those of 
D. Gregory and C. C. Johnson.—That of Cap- 
tains to be Majors, the names included between 
those of Henry Cooper and T. E. Kelly. 

Royal Artillery and Engineers.—Lieut.-Ge- 
nerals J. D. Arabin, Sir J. Smith, T. K. Charle- 
ton, and C. Terrot, to be Generals.—Major- 
Generals H. Shrapnel to G. Salmon, to be 
Lieut.-Generals.—Cols. Sir H. Elphinstone to 
J. W. Tobin, to be Major-Generals.—Lieut.- 
Cols. J. Slessor to A. Macdonald, to be Colo- 
nels.—Majors W. B. 'Tyliden to E. Y. Walcott, 
to be Lieut.-Cols.—Captains E. Sabine to J. R. 
Colebrooke, to be Majors. 

Royal Marines.—To be Major-Generals, Co- 
lonels Sir J. B. Savage and R. M‘Cleverty.— 
To be Lieut.-Coloneis, Majors J. Wright, N. 
Cole, G. Peebles, E. Bailie, J. Owen, and P. 
Jones.—To be Majors, Captains C. Menzies, 
H. J. Murton, J. H. Harrison, W. Fergusson, 
Julius Fleming, R. Swale, J. Walker, and T, 
Peebles. 

The Nary.—Admirals of the White, Wm. 
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Webley to I. G. Manley, to be Admirals of 
the Red.—Admirals of the Blue Sir T. Wil- 
liams to F. Sotheron, and Vice-Admirals of 
the Red C. W. Paterson and Sir G. Cockburn, to 
be Admirals of the White.—Vice-Admirals of 
the Red J. Carpenter to Sir J. Harvey, and 
Vice-Admirals of the White Sir J. Rowley to 
Sir G. Parker, to be Admirals of the Blue.— 
Vice-Admirals of the White J. E. Douglas to 
E. Fellowes, and Vice-Admirais of the Blue Sir 
W. T. Lake to John Giffard, to be Vice-Admi- 
rals of the Red.—Vice-Admirals of the Blue J. 
West to T. Alexander, and Rear-Admirals of 
the Red Lord M. R. Kerr to A. P. Hollis, 
to be Vice-Admirals of the White.—Rear-Ad- 
mirals of the Red Sir H. Heathcote to R. H. 
Pearson, and Rear-Admirals of the White Sir 
J.T. Rodd to Robert Lloyd, to be Vice-Admi- 
rals of the Blue.—Rear-Admirals of the White 
Sir T. Livingstone and Sir E. Brace, and Rear- 
Admirals of the Blue Sir J. Brenton to J. Car- 
thew, to be Rear-Admirals of the Red.—Rear- 
Admirals of the Blue Sir T. Briggs to Sir 
C. Dashwood, to be Rear-Admirals of the 
White.—Captains R. Curry, to J. Hayes, to be 
Rear-Admirals of the White.—Captains S. C. 
Rowley to R. Thomas, to be Rear-Admirals of 
the Blue.—Captains T. Brown, Sir F. A. Col- 
lier, and Sir W. H. Mucastor, to be Extra 
Naval Aides-de-Camp to his Majesty.—Com- 
manders to be promoted to Captains—Slaugh- 
ter, Parson, Herringham, Gordon, Brasier, 
Fair, M‘Crea, Pole, Quin, Owen, Hewett, Max- 
well, Carnac, Vassal, Maitland, Dilke, Robert- 
son, Hargood, SirT. Raikes, Thompson, Nurse, 
Smart, Mundy, Dickson, and Smith.—Lieu- 
tenants to be Commanders—Robinson, Loney, 
Quin, Hallowes, Harmer, Adams, Morgan, 
Watkins, Hastings, Slater, Barlow, Patten, 
Mathias, Duncan, Worth, Crozier, Nott, Ha- 
thorn, Ramsay, Eyres, Brisbane, Wickham, 
Edgeil, Usher, and Byng. 

Lieut.-Col. William Macbean George Cole- 
brook to be Governor of Antigua, Montserrat 
and Barbuda, Saint Christopher, Nevis, An- 
guilla and the Virgin Islands, and Dominica. 
—John Edwards, esq. to be Receiver-General 
of Revenues in Jamaica. 

John Ralph Nicholson, esq. of Arrow hall, 
Cheshire, in compliance with the will of his 
great-uncle John Shaw, esq. to take the name 
and arms of Shaw only. 

Jan. 13. Coldstream Guards, Capt. E. D. 
Wigram to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. 

‘an. 16. Sir James Colquhoun, of Luss, 
Bart. to be Lieutenant and Sheriff Principal of 
the shire of Dumbarton. 

Royal Artillery : to be Colonels, from Lieut.- 
Cols. F. Smith to C. H. Godby.—To be Lieut.- 
Cols. from Brevet-Majors T. Dynsley to W. D. 
Jones. 

Jan. 17. 62d Foot, Gen. Sir F. A. Wether- 
all, to be Colonel.—Gen. the Hon. Sir Edw. 
pts G.C.B. to be Governor of Chelsea Hos- 

ital. 

P'The under-mentioned Officers of the East 
India Company’s Forces to take rank by Bre- 
vet in the East Indies only : to be Generals, Lt.- 
Gen. W. Kinsey, R. Phillips, Sir R. Blair, 
K.C.B., R. Bell.—To be Lieut.-Generals, Ma- 
jor-Gen. J. Dighten, L. Loveday, Sir J. Dove- 
ton, K.C.B., N. Forbes, Sir J. Arnold, K.C.B. 
J. W. Morris, T. Marriott, J. Skelton, G. Dick. 

To be Major-Generals, from Col. H. S. Os- 
borne to Col. W. Gilbert, as they appear on the 
Army List.—To be Major, from Capt. W. 
Ogilvie to Capt. J. Barclay. 

Jan. 20. Coldstream Foot Guards, Capt. E. 
D. Wigram to be Lieut.-Col. 

Adm. Sir L. W. Halsted to be G.C.B.—Vice- 
Adm. Ross Donnelly, and Rear Admirals F, W. 
Austen and G. Mundy to be K.C.B. 

Naval Promotions.—Vice-Adm. Sir. R. W. 
Otway, Bart. ~— to be Commander-in- 


Chief at Sheerness ; Capt. C. Paget, to com- 
mand the Howe, flag ship; Vice-Adm. the 
Hon. Sir C, Paget, G.C.H. to be Commander- 
in-Chief in the West Indies and North Ame- 
rica; Lieut. R. J. Otway, to be flac-Lieut. ; 
Commander Lord Clarence Paget, to the Pearl; 
Commander the Hon. F. T. Pelham, to the 
Tweed ; Capt. W. B. Mends, to the Talavera; 
—_ T. B. Sullivan. C.B. to the “~~ intended 
to be employed as Commodore in the Pacific ; 
Capt. H. B. Martin to the Carysfort. 


Member returned to serve in Parliament. 
Longford Co.—Luke White, of Rathcline, esq. 


EcciestastTicAL PREFERMENTs. 
Rey. J. T. J. O‘Neille, to be Dean of Kilmai- 
duagh. 
Rev. E. N. Hoare, to be Archd. of Ardfert. 
Rev. F. L. Clerk, to be Archd. of Sarum. 
Rey. J. Jennings, a Preb. of Westminster. 
Rev. H. Allen, St. Mary-le-Wigford V. Lincoln. 
Rev. S. Bradshaw, Grindon R. co. Stafford. 
Rev. B. Brooke, Trory P.C. co. Fermanagh. 
Rev. 5. Campbell, to the church of Berriedale, 
Caithness. 
Rev. J. P. Chambers, Swerford R. Oxfordsh. 
Rev. J. Cheadle, Bingley V. Yorkshire. 
Rev. C. Chisholm, Southchurch R. Essex. 
Rey. J. Creser, Colan V. Cornwall. 
Rev. 8. H. Field, Honeychurch R. Devon. 
Rev. R. Gream, Rotherfield R. Sussex. 
Rev. T. Griffiths, Limmington R. Somerset. 
Rev. G. Hall, Chapel-en-le-Frith P. C. co. 


Derby. 

Rev. W. A. W. Keppel, Haynford R. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Kynaston, Tideswell V. co. Derby. 

Rey. E. Labatt, to the church of Killyman, co. 
Donegal. 

Rev. L. B. Larking, Burham V. Kent. 

Rev. J. M‘Millman, to the ch. of Kircudbright. 

Rey. T. Mills, Whitering V. co. Northampton. 

Rev. D. Morgan, Liancarvan V. co. Glamorgan. 

Rey. H. Robinson, Babraham V. co. Camb. 

Rey. — Roche, Stradbally R. co. Tyrone. 

Rev. E. Sergeantson, Kirkby Steven R. Cumb. 

Rev. J. Sergeaunt, Stanwick R. co. Northamp. 

Rey. G. Stoddart, Grange V . co. Limerick. 

Rev. J. Thomas, Walton East P. C. co. Pemb. 

Rev. C. Turner, St. Michael at Thorne P. C. 
Norfolk. 

Rev. N. Walters, St. Peter’s R. Stamford. 

Rev. S. D. Wilde, Fletching V. Sussex. 

Rey. T. Williams, Leangstone R. co. Mon- 
mouth. 

Rev. T. Willis, Cahirnarry P. C. co. Limerick. 

Rey. C. M. Wimberley, Donington-on-Baine 
R. co. Lincoln. 

CHAPLAINS. 

Rey. J. R. Wood, to the King. 

Rev. W. Gray, to the Earl of Dunmore. 

Hon. and Rey. W. C. Henniker, to Lord Hen- 
niker. 

Rey. R. Skipsey, to the Earl of Tyrconnel. 

Civin, PReFeRMENTS. 

Capt. the Lion. Fred. Grey to be Private Secre- 
tary to his brother Lord Visc. Howick, Secre- 
tary at War. 

Major-Gen. Sir H. Wheatley to be Receiver- 
gen. of the Duchy of Cornwall, and Thomas 
Yolle, esq. deputy. 

Rev. George Peacock to be Lowndsian Profes- 
sor of Astronomy at Cambridge. 

Rev. J. A. Giles to be Head Master, and the 
Rev. R. P. Edkins Second Master of the 
City of London School. 


BIRTHS. 
Aug. 17. At Columbo, Ceylon, the wife of 
Jackson Perring, esq. Deputy King’s Advocate, 
ason. 
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Dec. 17. At Taunton, the wife of the Rev. 
J. Cottle, a son.— 20. The lady of Sir Alex. 
Adair, Bart. of Hatherton Park, Somerset, 
ason.—24. At Bushey, Herts, the wife of the 
Rev. E. Strong, a son.—25. The Lady Albert 
Conyngham, a dau.——At Uphill, Somerset, 
the wife of Major Godley, a dau.—26. The 
wife of the Rev. R. A‘Court Beadon, Vicar of 
Haselbury, a dau.—At Shrubland Hall, the 
wife of C. A. Walker, esq. M.P. a dau.——27. 
At Leyton, Essex, the wife of the Rev. H. C. 
Eaton, a son.— The wife of the Rev. L. F. 
Page, at the Rectory, Woodpit, a dau.——At 
Brace Meole, Salop, the wiie of the Rev. L. 
Otley, a dau. 28. At Hempstead, near Glou- 
cester, the wife of the Rev. S. Lysons, a son. 
—31. The wife of the Rev. J. W. White- 
side, Rector of Ripon, a dau. : 

Lately. At Runnymede, the Hon. Mrs. Ne- 
vile Reid, of twins.——At West Tarring, Sus- 
sex, the wife of the Rev. J. Wood Warter, a 
dau. 

Jan. 2. At Connaught-place, the Hon. Mrs. 
Trotter, a dau.——3. At York-terrace, Re- 

ent’s Park, the wife of the Baron da Torre de 
Moncorvo, late Portuguese Minister at this 
Court, a son.——At Winchester, the wife of the 
Rev. G. Moberley, D.C.L. a son.—9. / 
Hungerton vicarage, Leicestershire, the wife 
of the Rev. F. Lugard, ason. 11. At Witch- 
ampton Rectory, Dorset, the wife of the Rev. 
Carr John Glyn, a son.—12. At Portland-pl. 
the wife of the Rev. R. Seymour, a dau.— 
14. At Hatfield, the wife of the Rev. B. Peile, 
a dau.—15. At Kilmersdon Vicarage, Somer- 
setshire, the wife of the Rev. A. Phillips, a 
son.——16. At Tottenham Vicarage, the wile of 
the Rev..E. Vaux, a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 


Oct. 17. Edward Oates, esq. of Furnival’s 
Inn, London, and of Meanwoodside, Leeds, to 
Susan, only surviving child of Edw. Grace, 
esq. of Burley.——20. At Stamford, W. Street, 
esq. of Toronto, to Frances Mary, eldest dau. 
of the late Major Leonard. 

Nov. 15. _At Beresztelke, in Hungary, J. 
Paget, esq. M.D. of Thorp Satchville, Leic. to 
the Baroness Polyxene Wesselenyi, eldest dau. 
of the late Baron J. Wesselenyi, of Hadad. 
—20. At All Souls, Langham-place, Cap- 
tain M. H. Fagan, to Jane, relict of the late 
Lieut. E. Irving ——At Frankfort, Otho, the 
King of Greece, to Amelia, Princess of Olden- 
burg.——29. At Florence, Lieut.-Col. the Hon. 
H. E. Butler, brother to the Earl of Carrick, 
to Frances Mauleverer Parker, second dau. of 
the late J. Parker Toulston, esq. of Skip- 
with, Yorkshire. 

Dec. 15. At Easton, T. G. Corbett, esq. M.P. 
for North Linc. to Lady Mary N. Beauclerk, 
sister to the Duke of St. Albans. ——At Llan- 
dudwen, Carn. T. Sutton Kingston, esq. of 
Uphill Lodge, Som. to Eliza Maria, eldest dau. 
of Col. Sir L. J. Parry, M.P. of Madryn.—16. 
At Axbridge, the Rev. Dr. Jeune, Head Master 
of Birmingham school, to Mary, only child of 
H. Symons, esq.—17. At Winchester, J. Tre- 

onwell, esq. of Cranborne Lodge, Dorset, to 

achel, grand-dau. of Dr. Lowth, formerly 
Bishop of London.—At Liverpool, Charles 
Hadfield, one to Elizabeth Anne Cossley, dau. 
of Thos. J. Hall. esq. Magistrate of that bo- 
oy gen At Bromley, Kent, the Rev. 
R. 8. Robson, of Rawcliffe, to Jane, dau. of 
the late Lieut.-Col. Hutchinson, of Wold- 
Newton, York.——The Rev. J. E. Bromby, 
Vice-Principal of the Bristol College, to Eliza, 
dau. of R. T. Lilly, esq. of Bristol—aAt He- 
le, near Hull, R. B. Todd, esq. M.D. of Par- 
lament-street, to Eliz. dau. of the late J. H. 
Hart, esq. of Teneriffe ——At Basford, Arthur 
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Kett, eldest son of Chas. Barclay, esq. M.P. 
of Bury Hill, Surrey. to Maria Octavia, dau. of 
Ichabod Wright, esq. of Mapperley, co. Not- 
tingham.——At Everton, Nottinghamshire, the 
Rey. F. W. Trevanion, of Caerhays Castle, 
Cornwall, to Lavinia Sophia, only dau. of the 
late Captain Percival, R.N. 21. At Saint 
George’s, Hanover-sq. J. E. Lowe, esq. to 
Louisa, widow of the late Lieut.-Col. Williams. 
——aAt Marcham, J. E. Armstrong, esq. bar- 
rister-at-law, to Eliz. second dau. of the late 
Benj. Morland, esq. of Sheepstead-house, 
Berks. At Rushden, Northamptonshire, the 
Rev. G. E. Downe, to Eliz. dau. of C. K. Tun- 
nard, esq. of Frampton House, Lincolnshire. 
——22. At West Rounton, Yorkshire, the Kev. 
F. B. Wright, to Lucy Louisa Octavia, dau. of 
the Rev. M. J. Wynyard.—At St. Mary-le- 
bone, the Duke of Roxburgh, to Miss Datbiac, 
dau. of Sir Chas. Dalbiac.——25. At Dalhousie 
Castle, H. Fletcher Campbell, esq. of Boguhan, 
to Ann, dau. of the late J. Hathorn, esq. of 
Castlewig. 29. AtSt. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
the Rev. F. Wickham, of Winchester, to Louisa 
Margaret, eldest dau. of the Rev. E. Chaplin, 
of Camden Town.——At Badminton, Cy W. 
Codrington, esq. M.P. to the Lady Georgiana 
Somerset, second dau. of the Duke of beau- 
fort. At Gumley, Leicestershire, the Rev. J. 
Fereday, to Susan, eldest dau. of the Rey. F. 
Apthorp. 

Lately. Rev. T. Egerton, of Tatton Park, 
Cheshire, to Charlotte, dau. of Sir W. M. Mil- 
ner, Bart. of Nun Appleton._—At Enfield, J. 
Lamont, esq. to Mary, eldest dau. of J. C. 
Lochner, esq. of Forty-hill——At Bombay, 
Robert, son of W. Crawford, esq. M.P. for 
London, to Margaret, dau. of the late Rev. J. 
Cruikshank, of Arbroath.—Rev. E. Lom- 
bard, to Eliz. dau. of Col. Longtield, of Lon- 
gueville, Cork. 

Jan, 2. At Brixton, J, Douglas, esq. Pro- 
vost Marshal General of the Island of Grenada, 
to Miss Ellen Hardey, of Brixton-hill. —3. 
At Moorlinch, Somerset, the Rev. Alex. Henry 
Fownes Luttrell, to Charlotte Anne, dau. of the 
late Rev. J. Jeremy.—At Chichester, the 
Rey. W. Potter, Rector of Withesham, Suffolk, 
to Harriet, eldest dau. of W. C. Newland, esq. 
of Chichester. At Guestling, near Hastings, 
the Rev. H. S. Richmond, to Caroline Eitz. 
dau. of Major Close, R.A.—4. The Rev. 'T. 
F. Green, Rector of Gravely, Herts, to Julia 
Kortwright, third dau. of the late Key. P. 
Godfrey, Rector of Ayott St. Lawrence.—At 
Oddington, C. A. Arney, esq. 51st Light Inf. to 
Cecil, second dau. of the Hon. Dr. Rice, Dean of 
Gloucester.——At Heavitree, Devon, the Rev. 
J. D. Perkins, D.D. Rector of Mamhead, to 
Anne Gilbert, sister of Sir T. Roberts, Bart. of 
Britfieldstown, Cork.——Rev. H. A. Maule, of 
Huntingdon, to Mary Jane, dau. of W. H. 
Maule, esq. of Regent-sq. Loudon.—5. The 
Rev. A. Barker, Rector of Wouldham, to Mary 
Eliz. eldest dau. of the Rev. T. H. Gale, Vicar 
of Milton, Wilts.——At Rooss, Yorkshire, the 
Rey. C. Hotham, to Lucy Eliz. widow of the 
Hon. and Rev. H. Duncombe.—At Oakley- 

ark, Suffolk, the Rt. Hon. Lord Henniker, of 

lajor House, to Anna, dau. of Major-Gen. Sir 
E. Kerrison, M. P.——At Ashprington, Devon, 
the Rev. H. Sanders, Head Master of Blun- 
dell’s School, Tiverton, to C. M. Isabella, dau. 
of the Rev. J. Ley—7. At Liverpool, J. 
Ewart, esq. of Fortis-green, Finchley, to Anna 
Peck, dau. of Capt. J. Peck, late 9th Foot.—— 
10. At Brompton, the Rev. O. J. Cresswell, 
Vicar of Seaham, Durham, to Anna Maria, 
dau. of the Rev. T. L. Strong, Rector of Sedg- 
field.—_—12. At Cheltenham, the Rev. G. N. 
Knox, Rector of Termon, co. Tyrone, to Hen- 
rietta, dau. of the late J. Ffolliott, esq. of Hol- 
lybrook, co. Sligo. 
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Tue Eart or Dunmore. 

Nov. 11. At Dunmore Park, Stirling. 
shire, aged 74,.the Right Hon. George 
Murray, fifth Earl of Dunmore, Viscount 
Fincastle, and Lord Murray of Blair, 
Moulin, and Tillemot, in the peerage of 
Scotland (1686), and Baron Dunmore, of 
Dunmore in the Forest of Athole, co. 
Perth (1831); brother-in-law to the Duke 
of Hamilton and the late Duchess of 
Somerset, uncle to Sir Augustus and 
Mademoiselle d’ Este, &c. 

His Lordship was born at Edinburgh, 
April 30, 1762, the eldest son of John 
the fourth Earl, by Lady Charlotte Stew- 
art, sixth daughter of Alexander sixth 
Earl of Galloway. 

He succeeded his father in the peerage 
in Feb. 1809; but did not sit in the 
House of Lords until honoured with his 
English peerage, at the Coronation of bis 
present Majesty, by patent dated Sept. 7, 
1831. In his parliamentary votes he sup- 
ported the Whig ministry. 

His Lordship married at London Aug. 
4, 1803, his cousin.german Lady Susan 
Hamilton, third daughter of Archibald 
ninth Duke of Hamilton and Brandon 
(by Lady Harriet Stewart, elder sis- 
ter of Charlotte Countess of Dunmore) ; 
and by that lady, who survives him, 
he had three sons, who are all living 
but unmarried :-1. the Rt. Hon. Alex- 
ander Edward, now Earl of Dunmore, 
born in 1804; 2. the Hon. Charles Au- 
gustus Murray, M.A.; 3. the Hon. Hen- 
ry-Anthony Murray, Lieut. R.N. 


Viscount Fores, M.P. 

Nov..14. At Noel house, Kensington 
Gore, the residence of his aunt, the dowa- 
ger Marchioness of Hastings, in his 52¢ 
year, the Hon. George-John Forbes, 
commonly called Lord Viscount Forbes, 
a Major-General in the army, Lord Lieu- 
tenant and Custos Rotulorum of the 
county of Longford, Colonel of the Long- 
ford militia, and one of the Knights in 
Parliament for that shire. 

His Lordship was born on the 3d May 
1785, the eldest child of George sixth and 
present Earl of Granard, by the Lady 
Selina Frances Rawdon, fourth daughter 
of John first Earl of Moira, and sister to 
the late Marquis of Hastings. 

Hé was appointed Lieutenant in the 
108th foot in 1794, a Captain on the half- 
pay of the 74th foot, 1804; brevet Major 
1805: Captain in the Sth garrison batta- 
lion: 1809: Aide.de-Camp to the Prince 
Regent, with the rank of Lieut-Colonel, 


1811.; Capti.in De Meuron’s regiment,, 


1814; brevet Colone: 1815; and Major- 
General 1825. 

His lordship was first returned to Par- 
liament as one of the members for the 
county of Longford at the General Elec- 
tion in 1806. In 1807 he lost his seat, 
but was again returned in 1812; and from 
that time he continued to represent it for 
the remainder of his life, with a brief 
exception in 1831. 

His family had always supported libe- 
ral measures, and the Viscount was a 
zealous advocate of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion in the House of Commons. In 
1831, however, a disagreement arose be- 
tween him and the popular party, and with 
Mr. Anthony Letroy he was defeated by 
Mr. Luke White and Mr. Halpin Roarke, 
though subsequently restored by an Elec- 
tion committee. Latterly he was styled 
a Conservative. 

A few months ago his Lordship was, by 
an inquisition, found to be insane, the 
determining cause of which unhappy visi- 
tation was an unfortunate accident that 
befel him about fifteen months ago, when 
he had an apoplectic seizure at Leicester. 
From the first attack to the moment of 
his death he was assiduously attended 
night and day by his disconsolate widow, 
who has lost her father during that time. 

On his remains being examined, 
it was found water had lodged itself on 
the brain, and that the brain was also much 
discoloured. 

Those who knew the deceased speak 
highly of his many excellent qualities. 
He was an early and intimate friend of 
the poet Moore, who addressed to him 
one of his American Epistls : 

“Thou, gently lull’d in dreams of claasic 

thought, 

By bards illumined and by sages taught, 
Pant’st to be all upon this mortal scene 
That bard hath fancied or that sage hath been! 
Why should I wake thee? why severely chase 
The lovely forms of virtue and of grace 
That dwell before thee, &c. 

Lord Forbes was appointed to the office 
of Lord Lieutenant ot the county of Long- 
ford by the Marquis of Anglesey; but 
when the commission of lunacy was is- 
sued, Mr. Luke White was nominated 
his successor. 

His Lordship married in Oct. 1832 
Frances- Mary, daughter of the late Wil- 
liam Territt, LL.D. of Chilton, co. Suf- 
folk, formerly Judge of the Admiralty 
Court at Bermuda, (see our Magazine 
for December, p. 670) by whom he _has 
left two sons, George- Arthur now Vis- 
count Forbes, born in 1833, and the 
younger born in February last. 
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His Lordship’s body was conveyed for 
interment to Granard, co. Longford. 


Masor-Gen. THE Hon. Sir C. J. 
GREVILLE. 


Dec. 2. In Hill street, Berkeley- 
square, aged 56, the Hon. Sir Charles 
John Greville, K.C.B. a Major-General 
in the army, and Colonel of the 98th foot, 
only surviving brother of the Earl of 
Warwick and Brooke. 

He was born on the Sth of April, 
1780, the second child of George the 2d 
Earl of Warwick and Brooke, by his se- 
cond wife Henrietta, daughter of Richard 
Vernon, esq. and Evelyn Countess 
dowager of Upper Ossory, daughter of 
John first Earl Gower. 

He entered the army in 1796 as an 
Ensign in the 10th regiment of foot, 
which he joined in India. He succeeded 
to a Lieutenancy by purchase shortly 
after, and in 1799 obtained his company. 
He was then on the staff of the Marquess 

, Wellesley at Calcutta, with whom he 
remained until the 10th was ordered to 
join the army under Sir David Baird, 
destined to operate on the rear of the 
French army in Egypt. He accompanied 
his regiment on its march across the 
desert to Cairo. In 1802 he obtained the 
majority of the 38th regiment by purchase ; 
and in like manner the Lieut.-Coloneley 
in 1805. He succeeded to the Ist batta- 
lion by the death of Lieut.-Col. Vas- 
sall, and took the command on its re- 
turn from South America in the autumn 
of 1807. 

Whilst he secured the love and atten- 
tion of his officers, he never lost sight of 
a strict discipline, or the respect that was 
due to himself. No one knew better how 
duty should be performed ; but in reprov- 
ing any neglect or disobedience of orders, 
he never once made use of any harsh or 
ungentlemanlike language. The claims 
of the non-commissioned officers were 
sedulously attended to, and many of the 
most deserving were provided for. 

In command of the 38th, Sir Charles 
Greville embarked at Cork with the army 
under Sir Arthur Wellesley, landedin Por- 
tugal in 1808, and was subsequently under 
the orders of Sir John Moore on the re- 
treat to Corunna. The next year they 
were at Walcheren; and afterwards Sir 
Charles accompanied them to Spain, was 
present at Salamanca, in temporary com- 
mand of General Hay’s brigade in the 
fifth division, and remained during all the 
subsequent operations. At the siege of 
St. Sebastian, he had the command of a 
brigade, and continued to act in that capa- 
city, with very short intervals, until the 
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conclusion of the war. At a subsequent 
period, when the reinforcements from 
America arrived in such numbers at 
Paris, they were formed into what was 
called the 12th British Brigade, but which, 
in point of numbers, was larger than most 
of the divisions: the administration of 
this large body was intrusted to Sir Charles 
Greville, who was still only a Colonel, to 
which rank he had been promoted 4th 
June 1813. 

In 1819 he was promoted to the rank 
of Major-General ; in 1832 appointed to 
the Colonelcy of the 98th regiment; and 
in the course of the year just ended, was 
brought back to bis old regiment on the 
removal of Earl Ludlow to the Scotch 
Fusileer Guards. This preterment he 
unfortunately did not live long to enjoy, 
having previously suffered from a lingering 
illness, that obliged him to resign his seat 
in Parliament, and the germ of which he 
most probably imbibed at Flushing. 

Sir Charles Greville, having been pre- 
sent at the battles of Roleia, Vimiera, 
Corunna, Salamanca, Vittoria, the siege 
of St. Sebastian, and the battle of the 
Nive, received for those services the deco- 
ration of a cross and two clasps ; and at 
the enlargement of the Order of the Bath 
in Jan. 1815, he was nominated a Knight 
Commander. 

He was one of the members for the 
borough of Warwick from the year 1812 
to 1831. In 1832 he was returned, but 
unseated on petition. In 1835 the inte- 
rest of the Conservative party and the 
house of Warwick was again triumphant ; 
but, as before mentioned, he was recently 
obliged to retire from ill health. 

Sir Charles Greville was unmarried. 
His body was conveyed to Warwick for 
interment. Onits way it was met by his 
regiment, now stationed in Weedon bar- 
racks, which conducted the procession 
through Weedon, the band playing the 
Dead March in Saul, and then fell back, 
and fired three salutes over the corpse. 
The funeral took place on the 15th Dee. 
and was conducted with the utmost pri- 
vacy, the attendance of all other carriages 
being declined but those of the Earl of 
Aylesford and Lord Viscount Eastnor, 
The mourners were the Earl of Warwick, 
the Earls of Aylesford and Clonmel], 
brothers-in-law to the deceased, and one 
or two others. 

Sir Georce Harnace, Barr. 

Nov. 19. At East Moulsey, in his 
70th year, Sir George Harnage, Bart. 

He was the only son of John Lucie 
Blackman, esq. of London, merchant, (of 
an old London and West India family,) by 
Mary, daughter of Henry Harnage, esq. 
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who afterwards remarried the late Adm. 
Sir Edmund Nagle. 

He married July 19, 1791, his cousin 
Mary, eldest surviving daughter of Henry 
Harnage of Belleswardine, co. Salop, esq. 
a Lieut.-Colonel in the army; and in 
1821 he assumed the surname of Harnage 
only, by license under the royal sign 
manual. The family of Harnage long 
flourished in Shropshire, and purchased 
the manor of Belleswardine in 1542. In 
the same year (1821), by patent dated 
Sept. 8, he was advanced to the dignity 
of a Baronet. 

Sir George had issue four sons: 1. Sir 
George Harnage, his successor, born in 

- 1792, a Captain R.N.; he has married 
Caroline: Helena, daughter and coheiress 
ot Bartlett Goodrich, esq. of Saling- 
Grove, co. Essex, and has issue Henry- 
George, his heir apparent; 2. Capt. John 
Lucie Harnage, of the Coldstream-guards, 
slain at Waterloo; 3. the Rev. Henry 
Harnage Harnage; and 4, Edward Har- 
nage, esq. who married in 1830, Eliza, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. Mark Drury. 


Sm R. Greenniti-Russect, Bart. 

Dec. 12. Aged 73, Sir Robert Green- 
hill- Russell, of Checquers Court, co. 
Buckingham, Bart. Barrister-at-law, a 
Faculty Student of Christ church, Ox- 
ford, and M.A. 

He was born at Missenden, co. Bucks, 
and was the only surviving child of the 
Rev. Jobn Russell Greenhill, of Coles- 
ford, co. Oxford, LL.D. Rector of Fring- 
‘ford in that county, and of Marsh Gibbon, 
co. Bucks, (who died in 1813,) by Eliza- 
beth, daughter and heiress of Matthew 
Noble, of Sunderland. 

He was educated at Westminster; ad. 
mitted a scholar of St. Peter’s college, 
Oxford, in 1776; elected a Student of 
Christchurch in 1780, at the age of 16; 
and graduated B.A. 1754, M.A. 1787. 
Being a Faculty Student, he retained his 
Studentship of Christchurch until his 
death. He was called to the bar by the 
Hon. Society of Liucoln’s Inn, June 14, 

790. 

In 1804, on the death of Sir George 
Russell, of Cheequers Court, the tenth 
Baronet of that family (the dignity having 
been first conferred iu 1629 on Sir Wil- 
liam Russell of Chippenham, co. Cam- 
bridge, Treasurer of the Navy to King 
Charles 1.) he succeeded to that property, 
which had been derived from John Re- 
vett, esq. who married Frances Russell, 
one of the great-aunts of Sir George ; 
Samuel Greenhill, esq. grandfather of Sir 
Robert now deceased, marrying Elizabeth 
Russell, her sister. These ladies were 
great-yranddaughters of the Protector 


Oliver Cromwell ; through his daughter 
Frances, who was the wife of Sir John 
Russell, the third Baronet. 

At the general election of 1807 Mr. 
Greenhill was returned to Parliament as 
one of the members for the borough of 
Thirsk ; he retained his seat during seven 
Parliaments, and for twenty-five years, — 
until the dissolution consequent upon 
the Reform Act in 1832. 

By royal licence dated May 13, 1815, 
Mr. Greenhill took in addition the sur- 
name of Russell; and by patent dated 
Sept. 30, 1831, he was advanced to the 
dignity of a Baronet. 

He was never married, and his title has 
become extinct. 


D. S. Ducpate, Ese. 

Nov. 5. In St. James’s place, Dugdale 
Stratford Dugdale, esq. of Merivale Hall, 
Warwickshire, formerly M. P. for that 
County. 

Mr. Dugdale was the second, but only 
surviving, son of Richard Geast, esq. bar- 
rister-at-law, who took the name and arms 
of Dugdale in 1799, pursuant to the will 
of his maternal uncle John Dugdale, of 
Blyth Hall, esq. the great-grandson of the 
celebrated Sir William Dugdale, Garter 
King of Arms, and author of the Baronage, 
the Monasticon, and the History of War- 
wickshire. His mother was Penelope- 
Bate, eldest daughter and coheiress (with 
Frances, wife of the late Joseph Cradock, 
esq. F.S.A.) of Francis Stratford, of 
Merivale Hall, esq. 

He was first returned to Parliament 
for the county of Warwick at the general 
election of 1802, and was re-chosen in 
every subsequent Parliament until 1830. 

During the war, he commanded the 
Atherstone corps of volunteer yeomanry. 

Mr. Dugdale’s character was highly es- 
timable in all the relations of public and 
private life. When in the House of 
Commons he enjoyed the reputation of 
unremitting attention and punctuality in 
the discharge of his Parliamentary duties ; 
as a truly fine example of the old English 


. gentleman, he was deservedly admired by 


all who had the honour and pleasure of 
his acquaintance ; and, as the landlord, he 
was justly endeared to a numerous and 
prosperous tenantry, by a peculiarly con- 
siderate and actively benevolent disposi- 
tion. 

Mr. Dugdale married June 27, 1799, 
the Hon. Charlotte Curzon, daughter of 
Assheton first Viscount Curzon, and aunt 
to the present Earl Howe, by the Hon, 
Dorothy Grosvenor, aunt to the present 
Marquis of Westminster. By this lady, 
who survives him, he had issue only one 
son William Stratford Dugdale, esq. 
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who is one of the members in the present 
Parliament for the Northern division of 
Warwickshire. He married in 1827, Har- 
riet-Eliza, daughter of the late Edward 
Berkeley Portman, esq. of Bryanston, 
Dorsetshire, and sister to E. B. Port- 
man, esq. late M.P. for Marylebone. 

Mr. Dugdale married secondly, Sept. 16, 
1834, Mary-Elizabeth, (second wife and) 
widow of the late Sir Masterman Mark 
Sykes, and sister of Wilbraham Tatton, 
esq. of Tatton Park, co. Chester. 





Tuomas Cattey, Ese. 

Sept. 17. At Cuaunstadt, aged 56, 
Thomas Calley, esq. of Burderop Park 
and Overton House, Wiltshire, a magis- 
trate and deputy lieutenant of that county. 

Mr. Calley was born Aug. 31, 1780, the 
eldest son and heir of Thomas Browne 
Calley, esq. of Burderop, by Elizabeth, 
only daughter of John Rowlls, of Kings- 
ton-upon-Thames, esq. He succeeded 
:0 his estates after a minority of eleven 
years, in 1801; and in 1803.4 served the 
office of High Sheriff of Wiltshire. In 
1812, he was returned to Parliament for 
the borough of Cricklade, but retained 
his seat for a few sessions only, resigning 
it before the close of that Parliament. 
He again sat a short time for that borough, 
in the Parliament of 1831-2. 

Mr. Calley married, July 20, 1802, Eli- 
zabeth-Anne, only daughter of Anthony 
James Keck, esq. of Stoughton Grange, 
co, Leicester, by Elizabeth, second daugh- 
ter and coheiress of Peter Legh, of Lyme, 
in Cheshire, esy. Mrs. Keck’s mother 
was Martha, daughter and heiress of 
Thomas Benett, esq. of Salthorpe House, 
Wilts, and after that family he named two 
of his children. He had two sons, Tho- 
mas-Benett, who died unmarried; and 
John-James, who has become his heir, 
born in 1810, and now a lieutenant in the 
12th lancers. Also two daughters, Eliza- 
beth- Anne- Benett, who was married in 
May, 1827, to John Neale Nott, esq. 
R.N. and died three months after; and 
Arabella, married in 1825 to John Ma- 
thews Richards, esq. of Cardiff, and has 
issue. 





Rev. Spencer Mapan, D.D. 

Oct. 9. At Ibstock, Leicestershire, 
aged 78, the Rev. Spencer Madan, D.D. 
for upwards of 50 years Rector of that 
parish, Prebendary and Chancellor of the 
diocese of Peterborough. 

Dr. Madan was the eldest son of the 
Right Rev. Spencer Madan, D.D. Lord 
Bishop of Peterborough, and the Lady 
Charlotte, sister of the first Marquis 
Cornwallis. He was educated at West- 
minster, and elected from the foundation 
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of that school in 1776 to Trinity College, 
Cambridge; in which university he was 
, to an honorary degree of M.A. 

ec. 11, 1778, a distinction (observes his 
tutor, Mr. Atwood, in a letter to his fa- 
ther) “due to him from his birth, but I 
must add equally so from his superior ta- 
lents and character.” Disinclined to ma- 
thematical studies, and deriving a poetical 
turn, —— from his near connection 
with the family of the poet Cowper, he 
obtained in 1782 the Seatonian prize for 
his classical and spirited lines entitled, 
“ The Call of the Gentiles.” As a pre- 
paratory exercise for holy orders, Mr. 
Madan undertook a translation of Gro- 
tius’s treatise on the truth of the Christian 
religion, a work which received the favour- 
able notice of the reviewers as an able 
and useful performance, calculated to do 
“an important service to the cause of Re- 
velation.’? His original purpose was so 
far answered, that he was ordained by 
Bishop Hinchliffe, without hesitation, 
and with a complimentary notice of his 
book as a reason for not requiring the 
usual form, or at least more than the mere 
form, of examination. Of this work he 
published a second edition in 1814, with 
the two supplementary books of Mr. Le 
Clerk, and the annotations and testimo- 
nies. 

Having served the curacy of Wrotham, 
in Kent, about a year, of which living Dr. 
Tarrant, Dean of Peterborough, was in- 
cumbent, Mr. Madan became in 1783 
Rector of Bradley Magna, in Suffolk, 
which he resigned after holding it three 
years, having succeeded to the prebend 
and vicarage of Tachbrook, Warwick- 
shire, given him by his uncle the Bishop 
of Lichfield, the former of which he ex- 
changed for Ibstock in 1785, and in the 
following year resigned the latter on his 
presentation by the Bishop to the rectory 
of St. Philip’s, Birmingham, with the 
treasurership and prebend of Sawley, in 
the church of Lichfield annexed. In 1787, 
he succeeded his father as a Chaplain in 
ordinary to his Majesty, and held that ho- 
nourableappointment for thirty-four years, 
until obliged by infirmity to tender his 
resignation, hrough the kindness of 
Mrs. Cornwallis, to whom the Archbi- 
shop left by will the disposal of certain 
options, Mr. Madan succeeded to the dig- 
nity of a Canon Residentiary of Lichfield, 
on the death of Mr. Seward in 1790. In 
the same year he received a highly com- 
plimentary offer to attend Lord Gower as 
Chaplain to the Embassy at Paris; an 
honour which he telt himself obliged to 
decline in consideration of his professional 
engagements in England. In 1794, he 
was collated by his father to the Chan- 
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cellorship of the diocese of Peterborough, 
and in 1800 to a Prebendal stall in that 
cathedrel. 

The most arduous portion of his pro- 
fessional life embraced that eventful pe- 
riod of disaffection and dissent, which 
preceded and produced the riots at Bir- 
mingham in 1791; during which critical 
juncture the Rector of St. Philip’s la- 
boured ably and successfully to repress 
the dangerous spirit of innovation in our 
civil and religious polity, which at that 
time actuated a revolutionary faction in 
this kingdom. Many of his local publica- 
tions and addresses from the pulpit, espe- 
cially “* The principal Claims of the Dis- 

- senters considered,” in a sermon preached 
on the 14th of February in that year, and 
‘ta Letter to Dr. Priestley,’’ occasioned 
by his strictures on the sermon, attracted 
general attention, and were circulated with 
good effect through the immense popula- 
tion of that town and neighbourhood. To 
his well-timed and spirited exertions, with 
those of his friend and coadjutor the Rev. 
Dr. Croft, Curate of St. Martin’s, in 
that season of difficulty and peril, it might 
be mainly attributed, under Providence, 
that the impending storm did not burst 
upon the heads of the friends of the esta- 
blishment in Church and State. 

At a subsequent period, Mr. Madan 
was actively instrumental in promoting by 
subscription the erection of a free church 
in Birmingham for the use of the lower 
classes ; a design which was rendered ne- 
cessary by the lamentable inadequacy of 
room in the places of worship connected 
with the establishment, to meet the wants 
of a largely increased population, and had 
long occupied the anxious thoughts of the 
Rector of St. Philip’s. An eligible site 
for the new edifice was kindly given by 
his brother-in-law, William Philips Inge, 
esq. By this gentleman, when Dr, Ma- 
dan was compelled, in consequence of the 
failure of health, to relinquish his con- 
nection with Birmingham, after an in- 
cumbency of twenty-three years, he was 
presented in 1809 to the family living of 
Thorpe Constantine, which he  subse- 
quently resigned, in 1824, in favour of the 
Rev. George Inge, the second son of his 
patron. 

In 1809, he was presented to an hono- 
rary degree of D.D. in the university of 
Cambridge ; on which occasion he received 
a written request from the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Dr. Pearson, to print his “ truly 
excellent Commencement sermon,”’ witb 
many flattering expressions of “ approba- 
bation, which was very strong and very 
general.” This sermon, entitled ‘+ De- 
filements of the Temple of God,” was 
appended to the second edition of his 
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translation of Grotius. He published a 
sermon preached at his father’s conse- 
cration in 1792 ; and other single sermons 
on the days appointed for a General Fast 
in 3795, 1797, 1800, 1803, and 18035, by 
particular request of the congregations to 
which they were addressed, at Birming- 
ham and Peterborough. 

In 1791, Mr. Madan married Henrietta, 
daughter of William Inge, esq. of Thorpe 
Constantine, in the county of Stafford ; 
and by her he had eleven children, of whom 
one died an infant, and five sons and five 
daughters arrived at years of maturity. It 
pleased Providence to afflict him in 1816 
with the irreparable loss of his beloved 
wife, and subsequently to bereave him of 
two sons and two daughters. Of the 
latter, the second was married to the Hon. 
James Stewart, brother of the late Earl 
of Galloway. She died in 1829, after 
much suffering; and her husband in July 
last (see our Obituary, leaving four orphan 
children, All these bitter trials he bore 
with pious and humble resignation to the 
divine will, though he deeply felt their 
poignancy. 

In a professional point of view the 
subject of this memoir stood very high. 
Firmly attached to the constitution in 
Church and State, an able and eloquent 
divine, a zealous and exemplary clergy- 
man, he inspired by the placid benignity 
of his look, and the courteous cordiality 
of his address, feelings of esteem and re- 
spect even in strangers ; and most deser- 
vedly endeared himself to his family, his 
parishioners, and the general circle of his 
triends, 

He cultivated through life a taste for 
poetry, studied the Scriptures in their ori- 
ginal languages, and added the ornament 
of classic purity and elegance to a well- 
furnished store of theological erudition, 

In testimony of his admired excellence 
in the pulpit, and his general character 
and attainments, it may suflice to quote a 
passage from a letter of the celebrated 
Anna Seward. Writing to a friend she 
says, ** You ask my opinion of Mr. Ma- 
dan. I am happy in his acquaintance, 
and never was I acquainted with a young 
man so infinitely, so transcendently pleas- 
ing. As a preacher, he is learned, elo- 
quent, energetic ; as a companion, he is 
perfectly well-informed on all subjects of 
polite literature: modest, polite, unaf- 
fected, graceful, interesting—his look is 
expression itself, his voice is music.” 

When, in 1817, the Bishop proposed to 
him to resign the stall at Lichfield in fa- 
vour of his eldest son, it was unanimously 
resolved by the Dean and Chapter, ‘ that 
the Order of Chapter which excludes from 
the cathedral pulpit clergymen not belong- 
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ing to the cathedral church, be considered 
as not extending to Dr. Madan, who, hav- 
ing been many years a Canon Residen- 
tiary, and an able and admired preacher in 
it, occasionally resides with his family in 
the Close, though no longer a member of 
the establishment.” 

It is difficult to particularize the chief 
excellencies of heart and mind in one who 
possessed them all in an eminent degree. 
In his friendships, many of which com- 
mencing in boyhood lasted through life, 
he was warm and constant; in the extent 
of his private beneficence, he may be truly 
said to have followed the injunction of 
our Lord, “ Let not thy left hand know 
what thy right hand doeth.” It may be 
proper, in refutation of the frequent 


charges of avarice and parsimony brought” 


against the clergy, to allude to his contri- 
bution of 5002. towards the free church at 
Birmingham, of 500/. towards rebuilding 
the minister’s house at Sawley, of 400/. 
towards the restoration of Peterborough 
cathedral, the erection and annual support 
of schools in his parishes, and other acts 
of pious liberality. 

To his children he was the kindest and 
most generous of parents. He made large 
sacrifices of preferment and of income for 
their benefit, and was ever anxious to be 
considered their confidential friend as well 
as their fond father, “ et animo et natura 
pater.” During many years of his life he 
was in the habit of keeping a Diary, in 
which (like Dr. Johnson) he judged him- 
self with salutary strictness. Every page 
records the tenderest and most affection- 
ate feelings towards all the members of 
his family, and is replete with sentiments 
of genuine humility, sincere penitence, 
and holy resolution. 

Dr. Madan continued to officiate in the 
pulpit at seventy-four years of age, until 
October 1832, in which month (being his 
usual residence at Peterborough), on the 
morning of the first Sunday, he was at- 
tacked with paralysis, from which he par- 
tially recovered, but his power of utterance 
remained much impaired. His exem- 
plary patience and pious submission under 
the pressure of distressing bodily infirmi- 
ties, continued unshaken during four years, 
when a renewal of the malady gradually 
terminated his valuable life. He was bu- 
ried ina family vault at Thorpe. 


Rev. Cuarres SmMeon. 


Nov. 13. At Cambridge, aged 77, the 
Rey. Charles Simeon, M.A. senior Fel- 
low of King’s College, and Rector of 
Trinity Church in that town. 

Mr. Simeon was born at Reading, 
Sept. 24, 1759; and was brother to the 
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late Sir John Simeon, Master in Chan- 
cery, Recorder of Reading, and M.P. for 
that borough, and who was created a Ba- 
ronet in 1815, and was father of the pre- 
sent Sir Richard Simeon, of Grazeby, 
Berks, M. P. for the Isle of Wight. He 
was educated at Eton, and entered at 
King’s College, Camb. Jan. 29, 1776. It 
was there he received, very soon after his 
admission, what may be termed his first 
lasting religious impressions ; and found, 
through a clear understanding of what the 
Scripture says concerning the atonement 
offered by Christ for our sins, and a firm 
belief in its truth, that peace with God 
which he never afterwards lost. From 
this time his attention was turned towards 
entering the sacred ministry. It was his 
earnest desire to have, if possible, a 
church in Cambridge, and his particular 
wish was to hold that very church which 
was afterwards given to him. He was 
ordained a deacon of the Church of Eng- 
land by Bishop Yorke, in the cathedral 
church of Ely, May 26, 1782; his title 
for orders being his possession of a Fel- 
lowship in King’s College. At that time 
he was utterly uncertain where the scene 
of his future ministry would be. The 


first church in which he preached was 
that of St. Edward's parish, Cambridge, 
which, however, he only held in the ab- 
sence of the minister during the summer 


months of the year. He was presented by 
the same Bishop of Ely who had ordained 
him deacon to the church of Trinity parish, 
in that town, when he was only twenty- 
three and-a-half years old, and before 
he had actually entered into priest’s or- 
ders. The reason of such a presentation 
being possible was, that Trinity Church 
was then considered only a curacy, and 
was holden under sequestration by the 
Bishop. It was on January 4, 1783, that 
he preached his first sermon in that 
church, from whence he never afterwards 
removed; and where he preached his 
Jast sermon in September 1836. So that 
his ministrations in that parish have been 
extended to a period of more than fifty- 
three years and a half. 

Mr. Simeon received priest's orders 
ae the _— of the hogy: of Peterbo- 
rough, in Trinity College Chapel, Sept. 
28, 1783. deep at gabis 

From the time he felt himself estab- 
lished as a minister of a parish in Cam- 
bridge, and therefore in a situation that 
could reasonably command some respect, 
and give him authority to speak to young 
men in the University upon religious sub- 
jects, he directed the whole energy of his 
active and persevering mind to do them 
good; feeling, as he justly did, that in 
making one student truly religious, and 
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sending him into the church, he procured 
a blessing for multitudes. 

A still more important engine for the 
advancement of his peculiar views, was 
his Society for the purchase of advow- 
sons, and thereby planting in many popu- 
lous districts ministers devoted to his 
opinions. The number of advowsons so 
purchased amounts to at least forty-three ; 
several having been added from those put 
up for sale in pursuance of the Municipal 
Reform Act. The present trustees are, 
the Ven. F. Hodgson, Archdeacon of 
Derby; the Rev. W. Carus Wilson, the 
Rev. W. Carus, Fellow and Dean of 
Trinity College, and the Rev. W. Marsh, 

. of Birmingham. In the early part of last 
summer, Mr, Simeon commenced a sort 
of episcopal tour of visitation to the 
churches under his patronage, but the un- 
dertaking was too laborious for his infirm 
health, and he was compelled to desist 
before the completion of his intention, 

he press was of course actively em- 
ployed in the diffusion of Mr. Simeon’s 
sentiments. The titles of bis publica- 
tions were: Claude’s Essay on the com- 
position of a Sermon, with an Appendix 
containing one hundred skeletons of Ser- 
mons, 1796, 8vo. Helps to Composition, or 
Five Hundred skeletons of Sermons, 1802, 
3 vols. 8vo. The Churchman’s Confession, 
or an Appeal to the Liturgy, a Sermon, 
1805, 8vo. Evangelical and Pharasaic 
Righteousness compared, 1809, 8vo. Cau- 
tions to the Public, or a Letter to the 
Rev. Dr. Pearson in reply to his “ Cau- 
tions to the readers of a Sermon of Mr. 
Simeon’s,” 1810, 8vo. The Jews pro- 
voked to Jealousy, a Sermon, 1811, Svo. 
Four Sermons, preached before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, on the excellence 
of the Liturgy, 1812, 8vo. University 
Sermons, 1812, 8vo. Jenks’s Prayers and 
Offices of Devotion for Families, a new 
edition improved, 1813. Dr. Marsh's 
Fact, or a Congratulatory Address to all 
the Church members of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, 1813 ,8vo. Hore 
Homeletice, 1200 discourses, 11 vols. 8vo. 
Also several other single sermons and 
mphlets. In 1832 Mr. Simeon’s entire 
Works were published in twenty-one 
large and closely compressed Svo volumes, 
of 600 or 700 pages each, under the direc- 
tion of the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne, 
B. D. of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
These works consist of 2536 sermons and 
skeletons of sermons, which form a com- 
mentary upon every Book of the Old and 
New Toseneee, with Claude's Essay 
prefixed. 

Mr. Simeon received from Mr. Cadell, 
the publisher, the sum of 5000/. for 
copyright; of which he appropriated 
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1000/7. to the Society for promoting Chris- 
tianity among the Jews, 1000/. to the 
London Clerical Education Society, and 
10002. to the Church Missionary Society. 

In addition to the 5000/. for the copy- 
right, Mr. Simeon had 20 copies appro- 
priated to him, out of a few which were 
printed upon royal paper. These he had 
handsomely bound, at an expense of 200 
guineas, and presented as follows :—To 
his Majesty King William the Fourth, 
and his successors on the British throne; 
to Sir Richard Simeon and his heirs ; to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and his 
successors; to the Archbishop of York 
and his successors ; to the University Li- 
brary at Cambridge; to the Library at 
King’s College, Cambridge ; to the Bod- 
leian Library at Oxford; to the Library 
at Eton College; to the Universities of 
Dublin and Edinburgh; and to the Pub- 
lic Libraries at Paris, Petersburgh, Ber- 
lin, Vienna, Leyden, Upsala, Copenha- 
gen, Munich, Philadelphia, and New 
York. 

Mr. Simeon’s funeral took place on the 
19th November, and it is supposed that 
nearly seven hundred members of the 
University assembled to join in the so- 
lemunity. It-was not until considerably 
past the appointed hour that the proces- 
sion issued from King’s College Hall and 
Combination Room, where the mourners 
had assembled. It was headed by the 
choristers, with their surplices, followed 
by the scholars and fellows, last of whom 
came the provost of the college, Dr. 
Thackeray, in deep mourning. The prin- 
cipal mourner, Sir Richard Simeon, ne- 
phew to the deceased, followed the bier 
which was borne upon the shoulders of 
men; among the other mourners were 
the trustees of his livings, and many of 
the incumbents that filled them; and the 
rear was brought up by an immense body 
of the members of the University, among 
whom were the professors and many of 
the heads of houses, and a very large 
number of fellows of colleges and resident 
masters of arts. Last of all came a long ar- 
ray of undergraduates, who indeed, though 
last, constituted, from their number, the 
largest part of the procession. The whole, 
as they walked closely four abreast round 
the spacious path that surrounds the 
great quadrangle, nearly covered each 
side. After passing behind the fellows’ 
building, they entered the chapel through 
the western door. In the ante-chapel 
had already been assembled the whole of 
Mr. Simeon’s congregation, having been 
admitted by tickets. When the funeral 
we ape ar entered, there was found a 

y of above thirteen hundred persons, 


every one (even the humblest individual) 
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dressed in the deepest mourning, ranged 
in the most perfect order, the females on 
the north side of the building, the rest on 
the south side. The choir of the chapel 
being too small to. accommodate the whole 
company, during the reading of the Psalms 
and Lessons the members of the Univer- 
sity alone were allowed to enter it; but 
in that affecting part of the service where 
the body is committed to the grave, the 
vault being in the ante-chapel, the coffin 
was once more brought out thither, and 
his affectionate people were able to gaze 
once more on that which contained the 
remains of one so beloved. The service 
was read by the provost in a voice which 
betrayed at times the deep interest he felt 
in the solemn duty; the parts appointed 
to be sung were beautifully chanted by 
the choristers of the college ; and on the 
termination of the ceremony the “ Dead 
March in Saul” was performed by Mr. 
Pratt, the usual performer. 

It is scarcely possible to conceive the 
effect of such a solemnity in the Chapel 
of King’s, College, one of the finest tem- 
ples of Protestant worship in the world. 
The whole town throughout the day par- 
took of the general feeling of mournful so- 
lemnity, the shops were closed, and a si- 
lent awe pervaded the streets. After the 
ceremony a sermon was preached by the 
Bishop of Lincoln at St. Mary’s; and 
the following day (Sunday) two others at 
Mr. S. was 


Trinity Church—of which 
lately the rector—one by Dr. Dealtrey, 
and the other by Archdeacon Hodgson ; 
a fourth by Professor Scholefield at St. 
Michael’s; and a fifth by the Rev. W. 


Mandell, Fellow of Queen’s. 
have been all since published. 


These 


Rev. Davin WiLtIaMs. 

Oct. 13. In his 87th year, the Rev. 
David Williams, Perpetual Curate of 
Heytesbury and Knook, in the county of 
Wilts, Custos of the Hungerford Huspi- 
tal at Heytesbury, oe of Tyther- 
ington, in the collegiate church of Heytes- 
bury, Vicar of ‘Tilshead, Wilts, and 
tor of Litton, Somersetshire. 

This exemplary and amiable, parish 
priest was the third son of the occupier 
of a small farm in the parish of Lianrhy- 
stid, in the upper part of Cardiganshire. 
The farmers in Wales are not interior to 
those in any part of the kingdom in 
shrewdness, industry, economy, or in the 
ambition of seeing their children rise to a 
higher rank in society than they them- 
selves occupy; as an example of which, 
the father of the subject of the present 
sketch, with little more means than a 
farm of forty acres, enabled five sons to 
rise to eminence and respectability in 

Gent. Mac. Vor. VII. 
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their several professions, and the length of 
his own life gave him the happiness of 
witnessing their complete success. His 
wife, who was deprived of this satisfac- 
tion by premature decline and death, was 
a woman of fervent and sincere piety. 
Beth parents were Methodists, and in 
the public ministrations of the subject of 
this memoir, some traces of bis early edu- 
cation might be found ina greater fervour 
and unction than was common in the 
clergy of the Established Church of his 
standing. 

His education, as well as that of his 
two elder brothers, was pry | conduct- 
ed at the grammar school of pw 
ric, by Edward Richard, a self-taught 
scholar, and a very original character, of 
whon, in a sketch of his own biography, 
written a few years before his decease, 
Mr. Williams has left an exact picture. 
“ Methinks I see him now in my mind's 
eye, a plump rosy-faced personage, always 
dressed in the same uniform, a stone- 
coloured coat, plush waistcoat and small- 
clothes, in a brown wig, with a leathern 
belt round his waist. He usually wore a 
beaver cap, which had seen much service, 
and only in paying visits put on a hat. 
In his attendance at his school, he was 
early and constant, first washing and well 
scrubbing his head, publicly, at a spout 
that ran down from the hills, not far from 
his door. His next occupation was, while 
his scholars were studying their lessons, 
to read a chapter in the Hebrew Bible, a 
language which he did not profess to 
teach, though he was considered no mean 
proficient in it. His management of his 
school was systematic, his manners dig- 
nified and magisterial, but never austere,” 

The school of Ystradmeyric at that 
time, and for more than half a century 
afterwards, under the administration as 
well of Edward Richard as of the Rev. 
Jobn Williams, the elder brother of Da- 
vid, partook of the character of a univer- 
sity, the elder students having the advan. 
tage of a library founded by Edward Ri- 
chard (with some oceasional contributions 
from the gentlemen of the neighbourhood, 
aud old pupils,) and continuing their at- 
tendance under the occasional superin- 
tendence and assistance of the head mas- 
ter, until of age to tuke orders. At this 
school David Williams became a pupil 
while his two elder brothers were stu- 
dents in the library; and when they quit- 
ted their studies for the charge of parishes 
or schools, he succeeded to their seat in 
the library, with occasional aesistance and 
benefit of consultation with the head 
master. 

Upon quitting Ystradmeyric, at the 
age of sixteen, he engaged in tuition, first 

oE 
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in the family of a widow of the Method- 
ist persnasion, afterwards at Maesycrygie, 
and at last at Fishguard, with his elder 
brother the Rev. W. Williams. During 
the intervals of employment, he uniformly 
returned to the library at Ystradmeyric, 
in order to make up by ardour of study 
for his imperfect opportunities. At last 
he took pupils in his own house at Kil- 
gerran in Cardiganshire, while kis eldest 
brother, the Rev. Jobn Williams, filled 
the seat of the grammar school at Cardi- 
gan. The close vicinity of their residence, 
and the similarity and even rivalry of their 
pursuits, only bound the brothers more 
closely to one another. While he re- 

. sided at Kilgerran, he was admitted to 
Deacon's orders, Sept. 1, 1771, by Dr. 
Moss, then Bishop of St. David’s, on the 
curacy of St. Dogmael’s near Cardigan, 
which he shortly after exchanged for that 
of Ashton Keynes in North Wilts. 

During his residence at that parish, he 
became acquainted with Robert Nicholas, 
esq. afterwards Member for Cricklade, 
his brother, Dr. Nicholas, and H. Whor- 
wood, esq. the lord of the manor, who, 
on his removal to Marlborough, made 
him very liberal offers of patronage, and 
introduction to Lord Bathurst, the then 
Lord Chancellor, if he would continue 
his residence in the parish. Mr. Whor- 
wood, in pressing his friend’s stay, ob- 
served, that in country towns the clerical 
character seldom met with due respect, 
in which the present times afford an ad- 
vantageous contrast. 

Before his removal to Marlborough, 
Mr. Williams was admitted to priest’s 
orders, June 6, 1773, by Dr. Hume, then 
Bishop of Salisbury. 

At Marlborough Mr. Williams engaged 
as assistant in the grammar school, with 
the charge of two churches, and the chapel 
of Baswick St. Andrew. Notwithstand- 
ing these various occupations, he found. 
time to enter himself, while resident at 
Marlborough, upon the books at Jesus 
College, Oxford, and to pursue from time 
to time his studies there, as far as his 
multifarious employments would permit. 
Unless in this respect, the prophecy of 
his friend Mr. Whorwood seemed to have 
been fully accomplished in the unproduc- 
tive residence of nine years at Marlbo- 
rough. Yet, if unproductive to himself, 
it was not useless to others. In a con- 
versation with the Rev. Mr. Stock, the 
vicar of Chiselden, and his nephew of 
the same name, the incumbent of a parish 
in Gloucester, he suggested the introduc- 
tion-of Sunday Schools, as a means of 

reventing the misemployment of the 
Babbath by young persons of both sexes. 
The uncle adopted the suggestion at Chi- 
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selden, the nephew at Gloucester, where 
the zeal, activity, and munificence of Mr. 
Raikes, the banker, gave him the univer- 
sal credit of having been the founder of 
SundaySchools. Tulit alter honores. The 
first experiment had been made in the 
euracies of David Williams in North 
Wilts, and was subsequently continued 
in all the parishes of which he bad the 
charge. 

Upon being offered the euracy of 
Wroughton near Swindon, Mr. Williams 
gladly exchanged a town for a country 
life, and oceupied the vicarage house, in 
which he took pupils, and many families 
of the first respectability placed their sons 
under his care. Among his pupils were 
the late Thomas Goddard, esq. of Swim 
don, and his brother, Ambrose Goddard, 
esq.; Jotun Symmons, esq. son of Dr. 
Symmons of Chiswick, a distinguished 
scholar, and translator of the Agamemnon 
of Aischylus ; James Camplin, esq. after- 
wards James Camplin Barnard, fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge ; ‘Thomas Ed: 
wardes Tucker, esq. of Selliham ; Major 
Lloyd of Dale Castle, Pembrokeshire, 
and his cousin Captain William Lloyd, of 
the Artillery; Thomas Gardiner Bram- 
ston, esq. of Skreens, Essex; Major 
Rice of Liwyn y brain, Carmarthenshire ; 
Major Hare ; Lord Stavurdale, now Lord 
Iichester ; the Rev. Edmund Estcourt, 
of Newnton, the brother of the Member 
for Oxford ; the Rev. Dr. Moore, of Ci- 
rencester ; Espine Batty, esq. a barrister 
at the Irish Bar ; Fitzherbert Batty, esq. ; 
and Richard Long, esq. younger son of 
the Member for Wilts. - Though Mr. 
Williams was not a profound or accurate 
scholar, his classieal attainments were far 
from contemptible, and his perseverance 
and indefatigability in exercising his pu- 
pils’ minds, were in general crowned with 
success, 

He continued to serve the curacy of 
Wroughton for thirteen years, and con- 
tracted his best and longest friendships 
with the families in that neighbourhood. 
During his residence there, he married, in 
the year 1788, Mary, the eldest daughter 
of J. D. Matthews, esq. of Bibston 
House, Gloucestershire, who left him a 
widower in the fourth year of their mar- 
riage: and about three years after her de- 
cease, he married Catharine, the eldest 
daughter of James Williams, esq. of 
Chepstow. Of both he speaks in his 
manuscript memoirs in the most affec- 
tionate terms, and of the last he com- 
posed a biographical notice during the 
twenty-five years of their joint lives. 

His brother, the Rev. William Wil- 
liams, was for some time the chaplain and 
confidential secretary of Admiral Sir Ro- 
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bert Kingsmill; and upon his decease in 
1786, the Admiral admitted the subject 
of this memoir into the same degree of 
friendship and intimacy; and in the year 
1793 presented him to the rectory of 
Litchfield, Hants. The parish consisted 
of one large farm of 1600 acres, and there 
was no rectory house. This the patron 
undertook to build, and by way of induce- 
ment to his friend to take the charge of 
so scantily peopled a parish, he promised 
to use his imterest, which was consider. 
able, with the ministry of the day, to ob- 
tain a presentation to Kingsclere in the 
same neighbourhood. But these designs 
were disappointed by his death. 

In the thirteenth year of his residence 
at Wroughton, in the year 1795, he was 
offered, through the means of Sir W. P. 
A. A’Court, the father of the present 
Lord Heytesbury (to whose friendship 
and patronage he was indebted for almost 
all the preferment he ever obtained in the 
church), the perpetual cure of Heytes- 
bury and Knook, with the sub-custosship 
of the Hungerford Hospital at Heytes- 
bury. Neither preferment presented an 
inviting prospect in point of emolument, 
the curacy being 30/. a year, and the sub- 
eustosship of the hospital 20/. with a 
house and garden. Yet he did not hesi- 
tate to accept them with thanks, though 
by so doing he for a time diminished ra- 
ther than advanced his income from the 
church ; but, by repeated applications to 
the Queen Anne’s Bounty and other funds 
having the same object, seconded by ad- 
vances from his own pocket, he raised the 
income of the perpetual curacy, without 
any additional burden on the parishioners, 
to nearly 2007. a year. He found the 
church with only one alternate service, 
and voluntarily gave for twenty-seven 
years an additional service and sermon, 
performing for the greater part of that 
time three full services every Sunday. 
He lost no time in setting on foot at his 
new cure a Sunday School for boys and 
girls, which were personally superintend- 
ed by him aud members of his family, 
and regularly furnished with necessary 
books at his expense from the Society for 
a Christian Knowledge, of which 

e became early in life a member, and 
supported throughout his life by his sub- 
scriptions and solicitations. 

The next preferment he obtained was 
the small vicarage of Tilshead, about se- 
ven miles from Heytesbury. This was 
conferred on him in 1803, by Lord Chan- 
cellor Eldon, at the request both of Sir 
W. A’Court and Mr. Goddard, then 
Member for the county. 

In 1813 the custosship of Heytesbury 
Hospital, the duties of which had always 
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been performed by him, became vacant ; 
and after a little demur, he was appointed 
the Custos by the Dean and Chapter of 
Salisbury. His success in this suit he 
owed to the good offices of a kind friend, 
the Rev. J. H. Hume, canon of Salis- 
bury. In 1814 the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells (Dr. Beadon) collated him to the 
rectory of Litton, in the county of So- 
merset; but which, as it caused him to 
vacate the living of Litchfield, ‘did not 
contribute,” he says, “ much to my com< 
fort, nor materially to my income.” With- 
out litigation he saw no chance of receiv- 
ing any thing more than the free will of- 
tering of the parishioners, and to litigation 
he was resolved not to expose himself or 
them. 

For the last fifteen years of his life he 
continued to perform public duty, as far 
as his strength would allow him, though 
admonished by repeated attacks of illness 
that he was unequal to the task. As his 
age increased, he grew more and more 
anxious that he should be prepared for 
the awful change that he saw impending, 
and seldom closed a letter without an al- 
lusion to his fast approaching hour of 
trial, and a prayer that he might be pre- 
pared to meet it. Another consequence 
of his old age was one not always cha- 
racteristic of that time of life, Lenior et 
melior fit accedente senecta, he became 
more indulgent, more charitable, and more 
willing to accede to the suggestions of 
otbers. 

The year before his decease he was 
complimented by the Dean with the offer 
of a prebendal stall in the collegiate 
cburch in which he had so long officiated; 
this he did not peevishly refuse, though 
he had thought himself upon some former 
vacancies, passed by with neglect. This 
little dignity, it was obvious, he could not 
long enjoy. In early life he had experi- 
enced an attack of apoplexy, and he had 
always an indistinct dread of that disor- 
der, and an impression that it would be 
fatal tohim. Within the last three months 
of his life, he underwent as many apo- 
plectic attacks, and the last was of such 
intensity and violence, that, after a week’s 
illness, he sunk under it without any vio- 
lent struggle, but by a gradual extinction 
of the vital spark. Thus concluded the 
long, laborious, and useful life of this ex. 
emplary country clergyman, whose men- 
tal and corporeal vigour seemed to have 
been wonderfully retained at an advanced 
age, to enable him to perform his duties. 

His preaching was earnest, sincere, and 
emphatic, and commanded the respect 
and attention of those who differed most 
widely from his religious creed. Several 
of his sermons were’ at different times 
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given to the press at the request of the 
auditors, rot the proceeds devoted to 
charity. 


Rev. Joun ArTHUR, 


Dec. 12. Aged 77, the Rev. Jobn 
Arthur, Vicar of Little Colan in Corn- 
wall, and also Vicar of St. Neot’s in 
Huntingtonshire. 

Few have passed through life with less 
blame (for all have their blemishes) than 
the Vicar of Little Colan. Unambitious, 
unobtrusive, he never aspired too high ; 
and of course was seldom disappointed in 
his hopes or views. In his earlier days, 
‘at school and in college, and in his parish 
as aclergyman, his manners and his de- 
portment were pleasing to all, without 
any effort to please. At Truro School, 
under the care of that luminary Dr. Car- 
dew, John Arthur and R. Polwhele (the 
historian of Cornwall and Devonshire) 
were for several years determined and un- 
flinching rivals. Of one standing, just of 
the same age, they were for sonal years 
alternately at the head of their class, and 
seated in the same seat, side by side. 
Arthur had an excellent memory, not 
only quick but retentive. For Friday, 
the repetition day, he had got up two or 
three hundred lines of the Iliad, before 
any other of his class could have mastered 


even fifty. And Arthur had, moreover, 
a sagacity which enabled him to dissipate 
the obscurities even of A2schylus, in pas- 
sages, the construction of which was diffi- 


eult even to the Doctor himself. But 
Arthur was deficient in taste and in fancy. 
He never attempted to write a theme with 
Polwhele, either in English or in Latin ; 
and if he ever made an effort to translate 
an ode of Horace into English verse, he 
was fully sensible of his inferiority, and 
ingenuously disclaimed all pretension to 
excellence. The rivalship, therefore, was 
reduced to correctness in construing the 
Greek and Latin authors, in prose and ‘n 
poetry, but chiefly the latter. Here, it is 
believed, they were almost on a footing. 
Perbaps Arthur, though not an elegant 
scholar, was the better grammarian. But, 
at Exeter College, Oxford, his sound 
learning was sufficiently apparent. And 
(what is far—far better) his quiet, unas- 
suming spirit, and his undeviating regu- 
larity of conduct in college and in after- 
life, are worthy of being commemorated 
as above all praise,—praise indeed, to 
which helooked not. Unambitious of lite- 
rary fame, nor in any way seeking for the 
applause of man— he walked a sincere 
Christian, humbly with his God, exem- 
plary as a husband, a parent, and a friend; 
ke felt all his domestic duties the source 


of the purest satisfaction. And, whether 
in the more populous parish where he 
commenced his clerical career, or in the 
rural retirement of his subsequent life, he 
conciliated the esteem of all who knew 
him, by the fidelity of the clergyman at- 
tached te the Chureh, and the affectionate 
attention ef the good pastor to his flock. 

He was collated to the vicarage of Lit- 
tle Colan in 1790, by Dr. Ross, then 
Bishop of Exeter; and presented to St. 
Neot’s, co. Huntingdon, in 1806, by the 
Lord Chancellor. 


Wm. Maaspen, Ese. D.C.L. F.R.S. 


Oct.6. At Edge grove, Aldenham, 
Herts, in his 82d year, William Marsden, 
esq. D.C.L. Fellow of the Royal Society, 
and Member of the Antiquarian, Asiatic, 
and other learned Societies. 

The family of Dr. Marsden were of 
Derbyshire extraction; but he himself 
was born in Ireland, at Verval, co. Wick- 
low, and went to India at an early age. 
Soon after his return to this country he 
published the ‘+ History of the Island of 
Sumatra,” in 4to, 1782. 

In 1781 he communicated to the Royal 
Society, ‘‘an account of a phenomenon 
observed in the island of Sumatra,” which 
is printed in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions; and in the same year, to the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, through Sir Joseph 
Banks, * Remarks on the Sumatran Lan- 
guage,” which are printed in the Archeo- 
logia, vol. vii. pp. 154-158; and in 1785, 
‘* Observations on the language of the 
people commonly called Gypsies,” printed 
in vol. viii. pp. 382-386. 

He was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1783, and of the Society of 
Antiquaries, Dec. 1, 1785. In 1786 he 
was created D.C.L. at Oxford. 

In 1788 he communicated to the Royal 
Society a dissertation cn the wra of the 
Mahometans, called the Hejira; and in 
1790 a paper on the Chronology of the 
Hindoos ; both of which are printed in the 
Philosophical Transactions. 

About 1795 he was appointed second 
Secretary to the Admiralty, by Lord 
Spencer. 

After his retirement from public life, 
in 1807, he resumed the studies of his 
youth, and has left behind him a number 
of publications which are well known to 
the Orientalist. 

His History of Sumatra was reprinted 
in 1812; in which year he also published a 
Dictionary of the Malayan Language, 
4to; and a Grammar of the same, to the 
latter of which is prefixed an interesting 
discourse on the history, religion, and an- 
tiquities of the Oriental islands. 
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He had previously compiled * A Cata- 

logue of Dictionaries, Vocabularies, Gram- 
mars, and Alphabets; in two parts, 1. al- 
phabetical of authors, 2. chronological of 
works, in each class of language,” 4to. 
1797. ‘This was not printed for publica- 
tion; and he also printed privately a 
catalogue of his own valuable Oriental 
library. 
In 1818 he published, in another quar- 
to volume, ** The Travels of Marco Polo, 
a Venetian, in the thirteenth century: 
being a description of remarkable places 
and things, in the Eastern part of the 
world, with notes :’? and subsequently, in 
two quarto volumes, ‘“ Numismata Orien- 
talia Illustrata: the Oriental Coins, an- 
cient and modern, of his collection, de- 
scribed and historically illustrated,” 1823, 
1825, including fifty-seven plates engraved, 
with “scrupulous fidelity,” by Mr. John 
Swaine. 

In 1830 the Orienta) Translation Com- 
mittee published Mr. Marsden’s Transla- 
tion of the “ Memoirs of a Malayan 
Family,” in 8vo ; and in tke same year he 
communicated to the Asiatic Society, a 
“ Notice respecting the natives of New 
Guinea,” published in their Transactions, 
4to, vol. iii. 125. 

In 183- Mr. Marsden very liberally 
presented his collection of Coins to the 
Lritish Museum ; it includes the original 
coins collected by Sir Robert Ainslie, 
formerly British Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople ; and by the Abbé Beauchamp, 
titular Bishop of Bagdad, who died of the 
plague at that place, in 1779 or 1780. 

He recently presented his extensive and 
valuable library to King’s college, London. 

Mr. Marsden some time ago exhibited 
a not very common instance of patriotism, 
in voluntarily resigning a pension of 1,500/. 
a-year, which had been bestowed on him 
as the reward of his public services. Since 
the death of Lord Stowell he has been the 
senior member of the club which was 
founded by the great lexicograpber, Dr. 
Johnson, Edmund Burke, and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and known by the honorary 
designation of “ The Club.” 

Mr. Marsden married a daughter of 
the late Sir Charles Wilkins, K.H. 
D.C.L. F.R S., who is left his widow. 

There is a portrait of Mr. Marsden, 
drawn by Mr. S. Cousins in 1820, and en- 
graved by the same artist under the name 
of his master Mr. Reynolds. 


Ricuarp WestaLt, Ese. R A. 
Dec. 4. Richard Westall, esq. R.A. 
Mr. Westall commenced his career as 

an artist, in 1779, as an apprentice to Mr. 
John Thompson, of 44, Gutter-lane, 
Cheapside, an engraver of Heraldry on 
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silver, &c. In this humble department 
of the arts, Mr. Westall’s genius raised 
him above his fellows; he became about 
this time acquainted with Mr. Alefoun- 
der,* an eminent miniature painter, who 
perceived his superior talents, and kindly 
fostered and encouraged them. In the 
last year of Mr. Westall’s apprenticeship, 
Mr. Thompson permitted him to draw 
at the Royal Academy, in the evenings; 
but for that indulgence he worked a cor- 
responding number of hours in the morn- 
ing. In 1786, Mr. Westall was emanci- 
pated from, to his genius, a painful thral- 
dom, and immediately commenced his 
splendid career. He early formed a friend- 
ly intercourse with Mr. afterwards Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, who was then also 
just bursting into the sunshine of public 
favour. They took jointly a house in Soho- 
square, the corner of Greek-street: on 
the door in Greek-street was the name of 
Mr. Westall, and on that in the square 
was the name of Mr. Lawrence. They 
lived in this manner for several years, 
until their success justified their forming 
separate establishments. There was lit- 
tle. if any, professional rivalry between 
them, as their walks in art were decided- 
ly different, and the friendship formed in 
their youth was never broken but by the 
hand of death. 

Mr. Westall acquired distinction by 
making finished pictures of historical 
and poetical subjects in water-colours; a 
branch of art peculiarly English, and in 
which he attained to a brilliance and vigour 
beforeunknown. When, as a young man, 
he called on the late Mr. Northcote, to 
shew him some of his drawings, that able 
and experienced judge expressed his high 
admiration of them, and his utter loss to 
conceive by what means they had been 
effected. His highly finished pictures of 
‘** Sappho in the Lesbian Shades, chaunt- 
ing the Hymn of Love ;” “ Tubal, the 
First Voice of the Lyre ;” ‘* The Boar 
that killed Adonis brought to Venus ;” 
* The Storm in Harvest ;” “ The Mar- 
riage Procession (from the Shield of 
Achilles) ;” and many others, were much 
admired. These were followed by acom- 
plete series of designs, made for Alder- 
man Boydell, to illustrate the works of 
Milton; which are appreciated by every 





* Mr. Alefounder went subsequently 
to India, where he acquired a fortune, but 
unfortunately died from the baleful effects 


of the climate. The portrait of Mr. 
Shipley, the father of the Society of Arts 
in the Adelphi, which still hangs in their 
rooms, is a good specimen of his talents. 
Mr. Rooker was another of Mr. Westall’s 
friends at that period. 
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judicious admirer of art, for grace and 
sometimes sublimity. His pencil was 
likewise put in requisition to embellish 
the Shakspeare Gallery and Bowyer’s 
History of England. Several fine pic- 
tures came at that time from his hand, 
giving promise, that, had encouragement 
and demand for such works continued, he 
might have attained to a high standard of 
excellence in the historical department of 
the art. But, unhappily, as is well known, 
our best artists were compelled to pursue, 
in a more hasty and superficial style, the 

roduction of a multiplicity of designs for 

ooksellers and publishers; and Westall 
was, perhaps, second only to Stothard in 
the abundance and popularity of his pro- 
‘ ductions. Indeed, from the great facility 
with which his ready talent enabled him 
to produce book designs of this character, 
he was led into a greater degree of man- 
nerism than any of his contemporaries, 
which proved highly prejudicial to his 
fame and reputation. 

On the other hand, it is only a just 
tribute to the merits of this and other 
artists, to acknowledge with due approba- 
tion the aid that has been given to the 
diffusion of elegant literature, during the 
last fifty years, by the charms and force 
of the beautiful illustrations which they 
generally have supplied ; and a catalogue 
of Mr. Westall’s works would clearly 


evince how largely and gracefully he con- 


tributed at once to excite and gratify that 
taste for embellishment, which is now 
thought indispensible ‘‘to point the moral, 
and adorn the tale.” 

It is remarked by a writer in the Athe- 
neum, that “ Mr. Westall chiefly excelled 
in drawings ; his oil pictures, though pos- 
sessing force and beauty, generally skil- 
fully composed and brilliant in colour, 
will not stand the test of comparison with 
works containing the true principles of 
Art. He was, in a great measure, the 
parent of the style of drawing in portrait 
and poetical composition, which has been 
since brought to so high a degree of per- 
fection in our school. If memory does 
not mislead us, Downman’s very tame, 
not to say lame, productions, though then 
highly esteemed, were, until Westall ap- 
peared, the best works to be found of their 
class in our Academy.” . 

Ta 1794, Mr. Westall was elected a 
Royal Academician: and in the same 
year were also elected Sir Thomas Law- 
rence and Thomas Stothard, Esq. to the 
same honour. 

In 1808, Mr. Westall published a vo- 
lume of poems, in 8vo, entitled “ A Day 
in Spring, and other Poems, by R. Wes- 
tall, R.A. embellished with 4 plates en- 
graved by James Heath, A.E.R.A,. and 
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Charles Heath, from designs by R. Wes- 
tall.” The poems, which are of consi- 
derable merit, form another evidence of 
his elegant and accomplished mind. 

By his professional exertions Mr. Wes- 
tall attained a handsome competence; 
which, unfortunately, was subsequently 
absorbed in an unsuccessful speculation in 
foreign pictures, and some improvident 
partnershipengagements. Hewas secured, 
however, by the assistance which the 
Royal Academy uniformly assigns to her 
reduced members, from that extremity of 
indigence which has been recently repre- 
sented in the newspapers. 

Besides, his last occupation was to give 
lessons in drawing and painting to the 
Princess Victoria; and how effective have 
been those lessons the very beautiful 
drawings of his royal pupil abundantly 
prove. Notwithstanding the unprospe- 
rous state of his own affairs, he was ac- 
customed to allow his sister 80/. a year. 
At his death this unfortunate lady, herself 
blind, was left utterly destitute. A sub- 
scription was immediately set on foot 
among those persons to whom she was 
known, but of course such relief could 
only be temporary. In the meantime, 
however, an account of Miss Westall’s 
desolate condition having reached the ear 
of the Duchess of Kent, she most bene- 
ficently settled on the sufferer an annual 
pension of 100/.—20/. of which she has 
directed to be appropriated for creating a 
fund to meet emergencies. 

In private life, Mr. Westall was uni- 
versally esteemed, and, although retiring 
in his habits, his correct and gentlemanly 
manners and character always proved a 
passport to the best society. In person 
he was rather below the middle stature, 
and of a slight and delicate form; his 
health was also of the most delicate and 
fragile temperament, so that it is reall 
surprising that, with scarcely a day’s health 
in his life, he should have reached the age 
of 71 years. 

Lieut. H. F. Murarny, R. Ene. 

Lieut, Hastings Fitz-Edward Mur- 
phy, R. Eng. F.R.A.S. and F.G.S., the 
astronomer. to the Euphrates expedition, 
whose death has been recorded in our 
December number, p. 668, was a son of 
the Rev. John Murphy, rector of Kiltal- 


“lagh, co. Kerry. Asa cadet in the Royal 


Military Academy, Woolwich, he obtain- 
ed by his good conduct and mathematical 
attainments the friendship of the Lieut.- 
Governor, General Mudge, from whose 
eminent example he acquired a love for 
the scientific employments appertaining 
to his profession. 

He entered the Royal Engineers in 
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1815; and after six or seven years’ ser- 
vice in the ordinary duties of the corps, 
he was selected for employment in that 
brancb,—the Ordnance trigonometrical 
survey,—in which his early friend and 
patron had so greatly distinguished him- 
self. On this duty he was chiefly en- 
gaged in the great triangulation, and in 
the exceedingly intricate and delicate ope- 
ration of measuring a base line, on the 
shores of Loch Foyle, with the compen- 
sation bars invented by Colonel Colby. 
In 1834 he took a prominent part, with 
other eminent men of science, in carrying 
on a series of minute and interesting ex- 
periments, made for the purpose of com- 
paring the Parliamentary and other scales 
of linear measure with the standard one 
belonging to the Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety ; and the value of his services are es- 
pecially alluded to, in the detailed account 
given of that operation by Francis Baily, 
esq. the president, in his published Report 
to the Society. (pp. 93 et seq.) 

Before he had entirely completed the 
share he took in this operation, he was 
appointed to accompany the expedition 
for exploring the Euphrates, under Colo- 
nel Chesney, in the capacity of astrono- 
mer. The duties of this highly import. 
ant office he performed with the greatest 
zeal and ardour, though they were attend- 
ed with difficulties and obstacles of no 
common nature. He had completed his 
observations to the mouth of the Eu- 
phrates, together with experiments on the 
pendulum and terrestrial magnetism, so 
as to furnish data for their reduction and 
publication in Col. Chesney’s intended 
Journal of the Expedition. 

It is understood that Government has 
now abandoned the further patronage and 
prosecution of the Euphrates Expedition, 
which has been broken up, the steamer 
being transferred to the East India Com- 
pany, and Colonel Chesney and his party 
returning to England. 


Mrs. EcErton. 

Jan. 4. At Brompton, aged 66, Mrs. 
Sarah Egerton, formerly of Covent Gar- 
den Theatre. 

Mrs. Egerton was born at Torrington 
in Devonshire, the daughter of the Rev. 
Peter Fisher, then Rector of Torrington. 
She became an actress of the Bath Theatre 
soon after the death of her father in 1803. 
In 1811 she made her appearance for the 
first time at Covent Garden ‘Theatre, as 
Juliet. For many years afterwards she 
was a member of that company, and play- 
ed a great variety of parts. She was a 
useful actress, and.a woman of good un- 
derstanding. When placed in characters 
which did not suit her, as was often and 
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unavoidably the case, it was not from any 
misconception that she failed to represent 
them. Yet we have often shut our eyes 
to while away the time when she has oc- 
cupied the stage. But there are a few 
parts in which we have thought her quite 
unrivalled. These are the wild women 
of Scott’s Novels, Madge Wildfire, Meg 
Merrilies, and Helen Macgregor, which 
have been at various times introduced on 
the stage. They were among the best 
performances of ourday. As Meg Mer- 
rilies she appears in the late Mr. Ma- 
thews’s gallery of portraits. 

She married the late Mr. Daniel Eger- 
ton, an actor of princely memory attached 
to Covent Garden Theatre. A few years 
ago her husband, who was an industrious 
man, and had contrived to save some mo- 
ney, entered into speculations with Mr. 
Abbot, a brother actor, in the Coburg or 
Victoria Theatre, which brought ruin on 
himself and family. He died about a year 
since, worn to the grave by misfortune, 
leaving a numerous family, now bereft of 
both parents. 

Mrs. Egerton supported herself nobly 
amidst the troubles of her latter days. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


The Rev. Charlton Browne, Rector of 
Kilmacabea, co. Cork. 

The Rev. H. W. Owen Jones, Rector 
of Nerquis, North Wales. 

Aged 58, the Rev. John Kennedy, 
M.A. of the Hollies, Hall Green, near 
Birmingham. 

At Werngochen, near Ragland, the 
Rev. Hugh Lewis, Perpetual Curate of 
Llangoven, and many years Curate of 
Llanarth, &c. Monmouthshire. He was 
presented to Liangoven in 1822 by the 
wy W. B. Knight, Chancellor of Lan- 
daff. 

At Bromfield, Cumberland, aged 84, 
the Rev. John Martin, Rector of Moorby, 
Lincolnshire, and for more than forty 
years Curate of Bromfield. He was pre- 
sented to Moorby in 1798 by the present 
Archbishop of York, then Bishop of 
Carlisle, the rectory being in the gift of 
that see. 

At Enniscorthy, co. Wexford, aged 
77, the Rev. R. Radcliff, M.A. Rector 
of the Union of St. Mary’s, Enniscorthy. 

At Hull, the Rev. William Wilson, 
formerly Assistant Minister in St. Mary’s 
church, and late Head Master of the Free 
Grammar School in that town. 

April 15. Aged 56, the Rev. Thomas 
Theophilus Davies, Curate of St. Mat- 
thew, Bethnal Green. 

Nov. 21. In his 65th year, the Rev. 
Samuel Burder, D.D. Lecturer of Christ 
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Church, Newgate-street. He com- 
menced his ministerial functions as Mi- 
nister of an Independent congregation at 
St. Alban’s, and was ordained by Dr. 
Barrington, Bishop of Durham, about 
1809. He graduated at Cambridge, where 
he was a member of Clare hall. He was 
for some time Morning Preacher at St. 
Margaret’s, Lothbury, and Curate and As- 
sistant Preacher at St. Dunstan’s, Fleet- 
street ; and the Duke of Kent appointed 
him one of his Chaplains. He was the 
author of the following works: The Mo- 
ral Law considered as a rule of life to be- 
lievers, designed as an antidote to Anti- 
nomianism. 1795. A concise Dictionary 
for the profitable employment of the 
Christian. 1800. Oriental Customs, in 
illustration of the Scriptares, 2 vols. 8vo. 
1802, 1807. This has proceeded to seve- 
ral editions. ‘Lhe Scripture Expositor, 
1809, 4to. and some other professional 
works. 

Nov. 3. The Rev. James Brown, 
D.C.L. late Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy in the University of Glasgow. 

Nov. 27. In Burton crescent, in his 
82d year, the Rev. William Dixon, of 
Yaldhurst, Hants. 

Dec. 1. At Dolgelly, aged 60, the 
Rev. Evan Jones, former!y for more than 
thirty years Curate of Odibam, Hamp- 
shire. 

Dec. 5. At Amiens, the Rev. Thomas 
Chambers Wilkinson, Rector of St. Pe- 
ter’s and Vicar of All Saints, Stamford. 
He was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1793, as 13th Senior Optime ; and 
was presented to his united churches in 
1802, by the Marquis of Exeter. He is 
succeeded by the Rev. Nicholas Walters, 
the late curate. Mr. Wilkinson’s death 
was sudden, as he performed duty in the 
Protestant church at Amiens on the day 
before. 

Dec. 10. Aged 87, the Rev. George 
Woodward, Rector of Maresfield, Sussex. 
He was of Uhrist church, Oxford, M.A. 
1775, and was presented to his living in 
1812 by Lord Viscount Gage. 

Dec. 15. At Orton Waterville, co. 
Huntingdon, aged 84, the Rev. Francis 
Tennant, Rector of that parish. He was 
formerly Fellow of Pembroke college, 
Cambridge; where he graduated B.A. 
1776, as Sth Senior Optime, M A. 1779, 
and was presented to his living by that 
Society in 1799. 

Dec. 28. At Slocowe, Gloucester- 
shire, aged 49, the Rev. John Sayer, Vicar 
of Arlingham, and Rural Dean of the 
deanery of Gloucester. He was the only 
son of the late John Sayer, esq. of Dod- 
ington, Kent, a Major in the army, by 
Charlotte, daughter of Charles Van, esq. 
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of Lianwern, co. Monmouth; and was 
cousin-german to the present George 
Edw. Sayer, esq. of Pett, in Kent. He 
was presented to Arlingham in 1814 by 
Mrs. Hodges. He married Miss Eliza 
Hodges, and has left one son and one 
daughter. 

At Blackrod, Lancashire, aged 74, the 
Rev. Henry Hey Sutcliffe, Head Master 
of the Free Grammar School at thit 
place for thirty-seven years. 

Dec. 19. At Norwich, the Rev. John 
Taylor, Rector of Haynford, Norfolk, 
Perpetual Curate of St. Michael's at 
Thorn, Norwich, and Rector of Dipt. 
ford, Devonshire. He was presented to 
the first living in 1817 by R. Marsham, 
esq. to the second in 1827 by Lord Suf- 
field, and to the last in 1828 by Miss 
Taylor. 

Dec. 21. At Exeter, aged 79, the 
Rev. John Bradford, Rector of the pa- 
rish of the Holy ‘Trinity in that city. He 
was of Clare hall, Cambridge, B. A. 
1780 as 8th Junior Optime; and was 
presented to his living in 1813 by the 
Dean and Chapter of Exeter. 

At Portpatrick, aged 92, the Rev. J. 
Mackenzie, D.D. tor sixty-five years Mi- 
nister of that parish, and one of the 
King’s Chaplains for Scotland. He was 
the father of the Scotish church, an elo- 
quent preacher, and eloquent in the de- 
bates of the General Assembly. 

Dec. 22. At Pisa, aged 47, the Rev. 
John Topp, of Whitton hall, Salop, Per- 
petual Curate of Woolastone in that coun- 
y. He was of St. John’s college, Camb. 

L.B. 1816, and was presented to 
Woolastone in 1821 by the Vicar of Al- 
berbury. 

Dec. 23. At Totnes, aged 30, the 
Rev. John Netherton Edwards, leaving a 
young widow and infant son. 

Dec. 25. Aged 25, the Rev. John 
Carey, B.A. Fellow of Exeter college, 
Oxtord ; second son of James Carey, esq. 
of Guernsey. 

Dec. 26. At Shaldon, near Teign- 
mouth, aged 27, the Rev. G. F. F. Ander- 
son, late a Missionary to the East Indies. 
He was a son of the late Capt. Hugh 
Anderson, R.N. and his mother, Mrs. 
Anne Anderson, died shortly before him, 
at the same place, aged 56. 

Dec. 26. At Staunton-on Wye, Here- 
fordshire, the Rev. John Lovel Salvador, 
Rector of that parish. He was of Christ 
church, Oxford, M.A. 1795; and was 
presented to his church in 1810 by Trus- 
tees. 

Dec. 27. At Sampford Arundell,Somer- 
setshire, aged 72, the Rev. Edward Houl- 
ditch, formerly Vicar of Speen, Berk- 
shire. He was matriculated of New coll. 
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Oxford, in 1783, and graduated B.A. 
1786, M.A. 1789. 

Dec. 27. At Cheltenham, the Rey. 
John Keysall, Rector of Bredon, Wor- 
cestershire, Domestic Chaplain to his 
Majesty, and for many years an active 
and useful magistrate for the counties of 
Worcester and Gloucester. He was of 
Brazenose college, Oxford, M.A. 1785; 
was nominated King’s Chaplain in 1790, 
and presented to Bredon in 1806 by John 
Keysall, esq. 

Dec. 28. At Swansea, aged 75, the 
Rev. Henry Llewellin, of Hendreicyddan, 
Rector of St. George’s, and of Michael- 
ston on Ely, with St. Bride’s, and a 
magistrate for the county of Glamorgan. 
He was the eldest son of Mr. Edward 
Llewellin, of Fagens in Glamorganshire, 
was matriculated of Jesus coll. Oxf. in 
1778, graduated B.A. 1782, M.A. 17835, 
B.D. 1793, was presented to the rectory 
of St. George in 1788, and to that of 
Michaelston in 1791, both by L. Tra- 
herne, esq. 

Dec. 31. At Haggerston, aged 68, the 
Rev. Robert Crosby, Perpetual Curate of 
St. Mary’s, Haggerston, and for twenty- 
five years Curate and Sunday evening 
Lecturer of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch. 
He was of Queen’s college, Oxford, 
M.A. 1797. 

At Speen, co. Berks, aged 75, the Rev. 
George Wyld. He was of Pembroke 
college, Oxford, M.A. 1787. 

Jan. 2. At Alderton, co. Glouc, aged 
69, the Rev. Evan Beavan, B.A. Rector 
of Great Washbourn, and Perpetual Cu- 
rate of Oxenton, Glouc. He was insti- 
tuted to that church in 1821 and 1826, 
both being in his own patronage. 

At Belton, Rutlandshire, aged 70, 
the Rev. William Graham, Vicar of 
Wardley cum Belton, to which he was 
— in 1811 by Lord Chancellor 

on. 

Jan. 4. At Enville, Staffordshire, aged 
63, the Rev. Thomas Price, Rector of 
that parish, and of Bredicot, Worcester- 
shire. He was matriculated of Christ- 
church, Oxford, in 1792 ; graduated B.A. 
1796, M. A. 1799; was presented to 
Bredicot in 1784 by the Dean and Chap- 
ter of Worcester, and instituted to Enville 
in 1824, on his own nomination. 

Jan.5. At Sandbach, Cheshire, the 
Rev. Robert Barry, for many years Curate 
of that parish. "He died suddenly, sitting 
in his chair, 

Jan. 10. At Portesham, Dorset, at a 
very advanced age, the Rev. Isaac Fearon, 
Vicar of that parish, to which he was 
instituted in 1814. 

Jan.15. At his rectory-house, in his 
80th year, the Rev. George Avery Hatch, 

Gent. Mac. Vou. VII. 
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Rector of St. Matthew, Friday-street, 
London. He was the son of George 
Hatch, esq. of Windsor; was matricu- 
lated of Merton college, Oxford, in 1775 ; 
was elected to a Sarum fellowship in 
Exeter college, 1779, and graduated B.A. 
1779, M.A. 1782. In 1792 he resigned 
his fellowship, having in the preceding 
year been presented to his living in Lon- 
don ; where, during the forty-four years 
of his residence, he was distinguished by 
a zealous discharge of his duty, and by 
the sanctity and charities of his life. His 
parishioners, to mark their sense of his 
worth, some years ago presented him with 
a service of plate ; and on the subject of 
clerical residence, his feelings were so 
conscientious, that no consideration could 
induce him to live away from his pa- 
rishioners. On the day of his funeral 
most of the shops in Cheapside and other 
public streets, which are situated in his 
parish, were closed. ‘ The conscientious 
feelings of this excellent Clergyman, (the 
Rey. G. A. Hatch) on the subject of resi- 
dence, his diligent superintendence of his 
flock, his visits of mercy to the sick and 

risoners, have made his fame known, and 
is name justly endeared throughout the 
city, of which he is one of the brightest 
ornaments, and most useful ministers.”— 
See Dr. Rudge’s Lectures on Genesis 
vol. I. p. 146, 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Nov. 11. At North-place, Marylebone, 
aged 64, John Rutherford, esq. of Mor- 
peth, late claimant of the Scotish peer- 
age of Rutherford, in which claim he is 
succeeded by his eldest son John Ruther- 
ford, esq. 

Nov. 12. In Upper Bedford-pl. the 
widow of Jas. Bell, esq. of Russell-sq. 

Nov. 13. At Leigh-st. Burton-cr. 
Edward Wilson, esq. late Capt. 17th 


rag. 

Dec. 12. In Somerset-st. aged 68, 
A. J. Mackenzie, esq. 

Dec. 17. Aged 85, the Rev. Dr. Rip- 
pon, who for the long space of 63 years 
had been the pastor of the Baptist Church, 
formerly assembling in Carter-lane, Too- 
ley-street, now in New Park-street, Lon- 
don. He succeeded the learned Dr. 
John Gill, who was pastor of that con- 
gregation for 54 years. His body was 
interred in Bunbill Fields, attended by 
more than thirty ministers of various de- 
nominations, and a vast concourse of peo- 


ple. 
Dec. 19. Mary, the wife of William 
Rosser, esq. of Gray’s Inn Place, and 


Pentonville. 
2F 
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Dec. 20. At Stoke Newington, aged 
75, Mary, relictof Adam Clarke, LL.D. 
She was a Miss Cooke of Trowbridge, 
and sister to the wife of the late Jos. 
Butterworth, esq. M. P. Dr. Clarke 
died Aug. 26, 1832 (See Gent. Mag. 
cil. ii. 272.) 

Dec. 22. Aged 22, John, eldest son 
of the Rev. John Russell, D.D. Rector 
of Bishopsgate; late a commoner of 
Christ church, Oxford. 

Dec. 24. In Doughty-st. Edward 
Hill, esq. of Rickmansworth, formerly 
of the Lower Hall, Hendon. 

Dec. 25. At Lodge-place, Regent’s- 
.park, Alexander Pearson, esq. late sur- 
geon to the East India Company’s factory 
at Canton. 

Dec. 26. Aged 63, Tho. Tyson, esq. 
of Cannon-st. 

Dec. 27. In Baker-st. the widow of 
the late Lieut.-Col. Carne, of Woodhill, 
Danbury, Essex. 

Dec. 29. In Sloane-terrace, aged 69, 
Miss Richbell, youngest and last survi- 
ving sister of the late Capt. Tho. Rich- 
bell, magistrate of the Thames Police. 

In his 82d year, W. Prevost, esq. of 
King’s-road, Bedford-row. 

At the Adelphi-terrace, Lady Banks, 
widow of Sir Edward Banks, the emi- 
nent contractor, who died July 5, 1835. 

J. J. Day, esq. late house surgeon to 
St. Marylebone Infirmary. 

Aged 36, John Egremont, jun. esq. 
of Hatfield Manor-house, near Don- 
caster, barrister-at-law, and a miugis- 
trate for the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
He was the eldest son of John Egre- 
mont, esq. of Reedness, in Swaith, and 
of Wakefield; and was called to the bar 
at the Inner Temple Feb. 7, 1823. 

Lately. In Devonshire-st. in her 76th 
year, Maria, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
T. Francklin, formerly Regius Professor 
of Greek inthe University of Cambridge. 

Jan. 1. At Kensington, aged 55, 
Capt. W. Maxfield, of the Indian navy, 
late Deputy Surveyor General of the 
Coasts in India, formerly Member of 
Parliament for Great Grimsby, and a 
magistrate for the county of Middlesex. 

At Kennington, T. Tawney, esq. 

Jan. 2. At her son’s, Capt. Pasley, 
Enfield, Jean, relict of Charles Pasley, 
esq. of London. 

Jan.4, In London, aged 68, John 
Gamaliel Lloyd, esq. of Welcombe 
House, co. Warw. and Much Hadham, 
Herts, a Bencher of the Middle Temple ; 
where he was called to the bar in 1794. 

In Upper Bedford-pl. aged 14, Maria 
Sarah, youngest dau. of Wm. Nodes, esq. 

At Speldhurst-st. Burton-cr. Lieut. 
John Barclay, R. N. 
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Jan. 5. In Baker-st. aged 77, Eliza- 
beth, widow of G. M. Montgomerie, 
esq. of Garboldisham Hall, Norfolk. 

In Sussex-pl. Regent’s-park, Joseph 
Charles Taylor, esq. 

Jan.7. At Pentonville, aged 90, , 
Claudius Grignon, esq. 

Jan. 8. In the prime of life, Mr. 
Henry Storer, artist, author of the beau- 
tiful views of King’s college chapel, Cam- 
bridge, illustrations of Trinity college, 
&e. &e. 

Jan. 9. At Hackney, Mr. Tomes, 
formerly of Oxford, and for upwards of 
thirty years Clerk of the Indictments on 
the Oxford Circuit. 

In Coleman-st. in 
Richard Debaufre, esq. 

Jan. 10. In Manchester-sq. in her 
80th year, Eliz. relict of W. Lowndes 
Stone, esq. late of Brightwell, co. Oxf. 

Aged 71, Mr. J. Tarn, of Islington, 
accountant, and Assistant Secretary of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

Jan.11. At Grove-terrace, St. John’s- 
wood, aged 48, Ann, wife of Lieut.-Col. 
R. M. P. Wall. 

Jan. 12. Aged 72, J. T. Bartram, 
esq. of Upper Fitzroy-sq. 

Jan. 13. At his son-in-law’s, Fins- 
bury-pl. aged 65, John Boyd, esq. 36 
years in the Ordnance Office. 

Jan. 14. At Hans-pl. Eliz. relict of 
Capt. Layman, R.N., eldest dau. of the 
late J. Perry, esq. of Moor-hall, Harlow, 
Essex. 

Aged 76, Thomas Foster, esq. of 
Clement’s-lane. 

At Clapham, Rebecca, wife of Tho. 
Christy, esq. of Bromfield, Essex. 

Jan. 15. In Finsbury-sq. aged 67, 
John Tabor, esq. 

At Stockwell-pl. aged 80, Robert 
Buchanan Dunlop, esq. late Lieut.-Col. 
of the Light Horse Volunteers. 

Mrs. Meadows, mother of Drinkwater 
Meadows, esq. of the ‘Theatre Royal, 
Drury-lane. 

At his brother’s, H. W. Masterson, 
esq. in Highbury-park, aged 73, John 
Wilkes, esq. formerly of his Majesty’s 
Customs. 

In Charles-st. Grosvenor-sq. aged 20, 
Frank Upton, esq. only son of the late 
Clotworthy Upton, Captain R. N. 

Jan. 16. At Redman’s-row, Mile- 
end, aged 40, Thomas K. Y. Ashfield, 
esq. solicitor. 

In Guildford-st. aged 73, Mrs. Susanna 
Jane Heylyn, dau. of the late Ewd. Hey- 
lyn, esq. of Islington. 

Jan. 17. In Privy-gardens, White- 
hall, the Most Hon. Elizabeth-Anne 
Duchess dowager of Hamilton and 
Brandon, and Marchioness dowager of 


his 8lst year, 
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Exeter. She was the 4th dau. of Peter 
Burrell, esq. (father of the Ist Lord 
Gwydyr,) by Elizabeth dau. and coh. of 
John Lewis, esq. of Hackney; her two 
sisters were married to the late Duke of 
Northumberland and his brother the Earl 
of Beverley. She was married first in 
1798 to Douglas 8th Duke of Hamilton 
and Brandon, who died in 1799; and in 
1800 she became the third wife of Henry 
10th Earl and first Marquis of Exeter, 
who left her his widow in 1804. She 
had no children by either husband. She 
used the title of Dowager Marchioness of 
Exeter. 

Aged 63. Eliz. wife of the Rev. Thos. 
Weldon Champness, Rector of Fulmer, 
Bucks, dau, of the late Mr. Langford, of 
Oxford. 

At Kensington, aged 62, Brookes Hin- 
ton, esq. 

At the house of her son-in-law Henry 
Ball, esq. in Torrington-sq. the widow of 
John Sims, esq. of White Rock, Gla- 
morganshire. 

Aged 72, John Gaselee, esq. of High- 
street, Southwark. 

Jan. 19. At her brother’s W. Lox- 
ham Farrer, esq. in Lincoln’s Inn-fields, 
Mary, relict of the Rev. H. Colborne 
Ridley, Rector of Hambleden, Bucks. 

In Egremont-place, New-road, aged 
54, Jeremiah Le Souéf, jun. esq. . Vice- 
Consul of the United States. 


Brps.—Dec. 17. At Reading, aged 
73, John Hinds, esq. M.D. of Dundalk. 

Jan.1. At Abingdon, William Tom- 
kins, esq. 

At Stubbings, the seat of her son-in law, 
Henry Skrine, esq. aged 77, Catharine, 
widow of the Rev. Benj. Spry, Vicar of 
St. Mary’s Redcliffe, Bristol, sister to 
the Rey. Richard Huntley, of Boxwell 
Court, Glouc. 

Brps.—Jan. 7. At Brickhill-house, 
aged 66, T. L. Goleborn, esq. 

Bucks.—Dec. 17. At Morton House, 
Sarah-Dorothea, widow of Col. Robert 
Browne. 

CaMBRIDGESHIRE.— Dec. 14. At Whit- 
tlesea, in her 50th year, Miss Ann Hardy, 
eldest dau. of the late Mr. Hardy, of 
Wisbech, sister to Col. A. Hardy, of 
Fletton, near Peterboro’. 


Dec. 30. At Cambridge, aged 75, Mr. - 


Charles Constable, for upwards of 50 
years the only hat manufacturer in that 
town, which business he carried on upon 
the same premises in the Petty Cury. 

Jan. 17. At Cambridge, aged 69, the 
widow of Tho. Haynes, gent. mother of 
the Rev. Tho. Haynes, Minister of 
Brunswick Chapel, Bristol. 


CornwaLL.—Dec. 22. Ann, wife of 
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William Bloxam, Esq. of Moditonham, 
and dau. of the late dir Robert Burnett, 
of Morden Hall, Surrey. 

Dec. 27. At Falmouth, aged 22, Mr. 
J. Bullocke, only son of Mr. J. Bul- 
locke, Penzance. This young gentleman 
was assistant to Mr. Beard, chemist, &c. 
of Falmouth, and was delivering a lecture 
on “ Gaseous Bodies,” at the Falmouth 
Mechanics’ Institution, on the 19th Dec. 
and his death was occasioned by inhaling 
arseniated hydrogen air, on incautiously 
applying his mouth to part of the appara- 
tus. 

CumBeERLAND.—Jan. 3. At Carlisle, 
Jane, widow of T. Irwen, esq. of Justus- 
town. 

Devon.—Nov. 23. At Sidmouth, aged 
81, Capt. Thomas Philip Durell, R.N 
Lieut. 1778, Post-Captain 1802. 

Dec. 16. At Dawlish, aged 64, Eli- 
zabeth, wife of George Greenup, esq. of 
Sowerby Bridge, in the parish of Halifax, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Philemon 
Marsh, Rector of Sigston, Yorkshire. 

Dec. 18. At Appledore, aged 74, Mr. 
Samuel Bremridge, formerly woollen 
manufacturer, and one of the Aldermen 
of Barnstaple. 

Dec. 19. At Plymouth, Grace-Giddy, 
third dau. of the late J. Richards, esq. of 
Helston. 

Dec. 25. At Dawlish, aged 71, Major 
John Grant. 

Dee. 31. 
Haccombe House. 


Aged 69, Wm. Lee, esq. of 
This gentleman filled 
the office of Mayor of Exeter in 181], 
and for many years discharged the duties 
of Magistrate. 


Iately. At Kingsbridge, aged 90, 
Mrs. Penn, widow of the Rev. H. Penn. 

Jan. 3. At Exeter, aged 68, Thomas 
Furlong, esq. 

At Topsham, nearly 92, Florence, 
relict of John Robins, esq. dau. and the 
last of ten children of John Follett, esq. 

Jan. 5. At Cliffden, near Teignmouth, 
Elizabeth, wife of John Strachan, of 
Thornton, N. B. esq. 

Jan. 7. At Barnstaple, aged 95, Mary, 
relict of Major Thomas ‘Timmins, R.M. 

Dorser.—Jan. 1. At Netherbury, 
aged 70, Robert Conway, esq. 

Jan.7. At Piddleton, aged 54, Rich- 
ard Rogers, esq. 

Jan. 16. At Shanks House, aged 40, 
the Rt. Hon. Thomas Thynne, Viscount 
Weymouth, eldest son of the Marquis of 
Bath. He married in 1820, Harriet-Ma- 
tilda, dau. of Mr. Thos. Robbins; but, 
having died without issue, is succeeded in 
his title by his next brother, Lord Henry 
Frederick Thynne, Capt. R.N. who mar- 
ried in 1830 Lady Harriet Baring, 2d 
dau. of Lord Ashburton, and has issue, 
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DuruaM.—Jan.2. At Portrack-lodge, 
aged 41, George Skipsey, esq. a well- 
known and highly-respected supporter of 


the turf, 
Jan. 6. At Hamsterley Hall, Alice, 


wife of Anthony Surtees, esq. 


Essex.—Dec. . At Colchester, 
aged 63, Elizabeth, youngest and last sur- 
viving dau. of Joseph Randell, esq. for- 
merly of Gussage St. Michael, Dorset. 

Dec. 21. At Great Baddow, aged 58, 
Anne, wife of Mr. Thomas Probert, so- 
licitor, of Newport, eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. T. Cawardine, of Colne Priory. 

Dec. 25. Aged 42, S. T. Herringham, 
esq. solicitor, Chapel Warden of Brent- 
ford, Essex, son of the late Rev. W. 
Herringham, Rector of Borley. He 
married in 1823 Mary Anne, only daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. Thomas Woodroffe, 
Rector of Cakley, in Surrey. 

James Brewster, esq. of Halsted Lodge, 
a Deputy Lieut. and for 23 years a ma- 
gistrate for the county. 

Guoucrstrer. — Dec. 18. At Did- 
marton, aged 71, Mary, widow of Robert 
Dyer, M.D. of Bristol, and mother of 
the Rey. J. A. Dyer, B.D., Fellow of 
Trinity college, Oxf. 

Dec. 18. At Clifton, John Rickards,esq. 

Dec. 24. At Bristol, aged 84, Wm. 
Weare, esq. one of the oldest members 
- of the late corporation. 

Dec. 30. At Cheltenham, aged 39, 
Henry J. W. C. R. Hays, esq. for many 
years an eminent solicitor of Tewkesbury. 

Dec. 31. At Whitley-court, John Hil- 
house Wilcox, esq. formerly twice mayor 
and one of the aldermen of Bristol. 

Dec, 31. Aged 81, Edward Hogg, 
esq. of Randwick, near Stroud. 

Jan. 6. At Bristol, aged 72, Margaret, 
wife of John Waring, esq. ; and Jan. 9, 
aged 77, her only surviving brother, Fran- 
cis Fisher, esq. 

Jan. 14. At Clifton, Robert Eyre 
Purdon Coote, esq. of Ballyclough, co, 
Cork. 

Lately. At Cheltenham, aged 49, G. 
Ackers, esq. of Moreton Hall, Cheshire. 

At Gloucester, aged 78, Mary, relict of 
the Rev. J. Pitt, and daughter of the late 
J. Pitt, esq. M.P. for that city. 

At Cheltenham, aged 48, Geo. Jackson, 
esq. Colonel of the North Mayo Militia. 

At Cheltenham, aged 74, Mary, relict 
of E. Beavan, esq. of Kington, Here- 
fordshire. 

Hants.—Dec. 17. At West Cowes, 
aged 29, Lady Jemima Isabella, wife of 

harles Wykeham Martin, esq. of Leeds 
Castle, Kent, and last surviving child of 
Earl Cornwallis. She was married in 
1828, and has left issue. 

Jan. 9. At Clare-park, the wife of 
Major George Birch. - 
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Jan. 12. At Newton Valence, Mary 
Anne, dau. of John White, esq. 

Jan. 16. At Southampton, aged 64, 
Rebecca, relict of Adm. Robert Murray. 

Jan.17, At Fareham, aged 62, Tho- 
mas Edward Forbes, esq. late of the 
Navy Pay Office. 

Jan. 17. At Hythe, Southampton, 
Georgiana Elizabeth, fourth dau. of Capt. 
Willes, R.N. 

Hererorp.— Lately. At Goodrich, 
aged 76, Col. Charles Crawford, E.I. C. 
service. 

Herts.—Jan. 12. At Cheshunt, aged 
38, Lieut. Edmund John Armstrong, 
R.N., eldest son of the Rev. W. A. 
Armstrong, of Cheltenham. 

Jan. 13. At St. Alban’s, in her 82d 
ear, Mrs. Mary Serocold, dau. of the 
ate Rev. Walter Serocold, of Cherry- 
hinton. 

Hunts.—Dec. 14. At Ramsey, aged 
74, Abraham Staffurth, gent. 

Jan.11. At Huntingdon, aged &4, 
David Veasey, esq. 

Kent.—Dec. 20. At Dover, aged 78, 
Joseph Herbert, esq. late President of 
the island of Montserrat. 

Dec. 31. At Dover, aged 88, Askew 
Hillcoat, esq. a Justice of the Peace, and 
Deputy Lieut. for Berks and Wilts. 

Lately. At Dover, at an advaneed 
age, retired, Capt. William Fulke Gre- 
ville, R.N. (1783). 

In Greenwich Hospital, at the house 
of his relation, Sir J. Brenton, John 
Brenton, esq. of Great Cumberland-st. 

Jan. 8. In his 40th year, Edward 
Forster, esq. of Southend, near Lewis- 
ham, and of Great Tower-st. 

Jan. 11, At the apartments of her bro- 
ther-in-law Capt. W. Edge, R.N. in 
Greenwich Hospital, aged 73, Mrs. 
Mary Dealy. 

Jan. 12. At the apartments of Lieut. 
Fred. Bedford, of Greenwich Hospital, 
aged 90, Ann, relict of the late Lieut. 
George Spearing, of the same establish- 
ment, aud mother-in-law of Lt. Bedford. 

Lincotn.—Dec. 19. At Greetham, 
the wife of Mr. J. B. Jackson, School- 
master, and sister to Wm. Armes, esq. of 
Leamington. She was for several years 
landlady of the English Hotel, at Quebec. 

Mivp.rsex.—Dee.28. Atthedowager 
Countess Paulett’s, Twickenham, Mrs. 
Malcolm, of Foley-place, widow of Col. 
Henry Malcolm. 

Jan. 10. At Sutton, near Hounslow, 
Lieut.-Gen. Charles Neville, late of the 
Royal Artillery. He was appointed 
First Lieut. 1779; Capt. 1790; Brevet 
Major, 1797; Lieut.-Col. 1800: Major 
Invalid Battalion R.A. 1803; Brevet 
Col. 1810; Major-Gen. 1813; Lieut.- 
Gen. 1825. 
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Jan.10. At Enfield, aged 61, Tho- 
mas Gutterson, esq. a magistrate for the 
county of Middlesex. 

Jan. 11. Elizabeth, wife of J. G. 
Booth, esq. of Crouch-hall, Hornsey. 

Jan. 14. At Sunbury, aged 38, Dr. 
Arthur Jackson Drury. He was the son 
of the Rev. Mark Drury, for many years 
one of the masters of Harrow; was ma- 
triculated as a commoner of Trinity col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1815; and in 1816 was 
elected to a Scholarship in that Society, 
which he vacated in 1825 by superannua- 
tion ; he took the degree of B.A. 1818; 
M.A. 1821; and B. and D.C.L. 1834. 
Dr. Drury had for some years been at the 
head of a large private school at Sunbury, 
a charge for which he was admirably cal- 
culated, and which he prosecuted in a 
manner, not only altogether to the satis- 
faction of the parents of his pupils, but 
so as to procure the esteem and affection 
of the boys themselves to a very remark- 
able degree. 

NorroLkx.—Dec. 27. Aged 46, Mary 
Susannah Mortlock, wife of Mr. Drake 
Sewell, of North Walsham, and previously 
of Mr. Charles Rising, of Aldborough, 
surgeon. 

Dec. 28. At Heydon Hall, aged 29, 
Emily, wife of Wm. Lytton Bulwer, esq. 
She was the youngest dau. of Gen. Gas- 
coyne, formerly M.P. for Liverpool, and 
cousin to the Marchioness of Salisbury ; 
she was married in 1827, and has left 
several children. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.— Dec. 24. Aged 
82, Mrs. Elizabeth Cuthbertson, of Halt- 
whistle. She was the representative of 
an ancient family, and her property in 
the vicinity of Haltwhistle has been esti- 
mated as worth 2000/. per annum; but 
she neglected, and even'refused, to receive 
much of it; and had remained for many 
years locked up in her house in great 
seclusion and dirtiness. 

Jan. 15. At Newecastle-upon-Tyne, 
Madame Ducrow, wife of Mr. Ducrow, of 
the Amphitheatre, Lambeth. 

At Hexham, aged 82, Mr. W. Lyon, 
father of the Rev. Dr. Lyon, Head Mas- 
ter of King’s School, Sherborne, Dorset. 

Oxon.—Dee. 1. At Oxford, aged 63, 
Thomas Roberts, esq. 

Lately. Aged 88, Bernard Spurrett, 
esq. father of L. Spurrett, esq. one of the 
magistrates of Banbury. 


SoMERSET.—Dec. 29. At Bradford 


Cottage, aged 25, Francis Burridge, M.D. 
fourth son of the Rev. William Burridge. 

Dee. 30. At Bath, aged 58, Eliz. wife 
of F. F. Pinder, esq. late of Barbadoes, 
dau. of late W. Senhouse, esq. Surveyor- 
Gen. of Customs in West Indies. 
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Jan. 4. At Keyford House, near 
Frome, the residence of W. H. Shep- 
pard, esq. aged 73, Wm. Pollett, esq. of 
Great Bardfield, Essex. 

Lately. At Crewkerne, aged 45, Lieut. 
John Hopkins, R.N. 

At Bridgwater, aged 75, S. Pain, esq. 
many years a solicitor at Axbridge and 
Huntspill. 

At Bath, aged 87, Mary, widow of J. 
Phillott, esq. 

Aged 75, Mary, widow of H. H. Hen- 
ley, esq. of Leigh House, and of San- 
dringham Hall, Norfolk. 

Jan. 4, At Wellow, in his 70th year, 
William Gale, esq. 

Jan. 11. Jobn, only son of the Rev. 
John Whittington, Rector of Cold Aston, 
near Bath. 

Jan. 14. Aged 55, Mr. James Bale, 
banker, of Taunton. He has left a 
widow and three children. 

SurroLk.—Dec. 21. At Heringswell, 
aged 81, Samuel Mure, esq. last surviving 
son of the late Hutchinson Mure, for- 
merly of Great Saxham. 

Jan. 10. At’ Thornham, aged 60, the 
Right Hon, Mary Dowager Lady Hen- 
niker, She was the dau. of the Rev. 
William Chafie, was married in 1799 to 
John-Minet 3d Lord Henniker, and left 
a widow in 1832, having had issue the 
present Lord Henniker, five daughters, 
and two other sons. 

Dec. 23. At Weybridge, aged 68, Isa- 
bella, relict of the Rev. G. W. Blathwayt, 
of Dyrham, Glouc. and Langridge, So- 
merset. 

Dec. 27. At Roehampton, Mary Ann, 
= of John Bowden, esq. of Grosvenor- 

ace. 

. Dec. 27. Eliza, eldest dau. of H. P. 
Sperling, esq. of Norbury Park. 

Jan.6. At Stoke D’ Abernon, Regi- 
nald, 4th son of the Rev. Philip Vaillant. 

Jan. 18. At Croydon, aged 85, James 
Sant, esq. 

Sussex.—Dec. 18. At Goring Hall, 
at an advanced age, Ann, eldest dau. of 
the late Charles Bushby, esq. and of 
Margaret, his first wife, dau. of the Rev. 
Christ. Tillier, Vicar of Goring. 

Jan. 5. At Ilford, near Lewes, aged 
50, H. Hurly, esq. banker, of that town. 

Frances, wife of the Rev. Geo. Wells, 
Rector of Wiston. 

Jan.10. At Worthing, aged 66, Chas. 
Devereux Lewin, esq. of Kent. 

Jan. 14. At Brighton, aged 60, Leo- 
nard Smith, esq. 

Jan. 15. At Brighton, aged 15, Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of the late Robert Lang- 
ford, esq. of Upper Harley-st. 

Dec. 2. At Birmingham, in his 40th 
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year, Lieut. Henry Bond, R.N. second 
son of William Bond, esq. of Lichfield. 

Dec. 5. At Solihull, aged 84, Eliza- 
beth, relict of W. Reddall, esq. of Hen- 
wood Hall, youngest dau. of the late 
Thomas Evetts, esq. of Temple Balsall. 

WarwicksuirE.—Dec. 26. At Which- 
ford, aged 22, Katharine, wife of the 
Rev. C. Turner. 

Dec. 27. At Warwick, Elizabeth, dau. 
of the late Rev. Edward Seagrave, Rec- 
tor of Castle Ashby. 

Jan 4. At Leamington, in her 80th 
year, Mrs. Lefanu, only surviving sister 
of the late Right Hon. R. B. Sheridan. 

Jan.11. At the vicarage, Dunchurch, 
Frances Catherine Sandford, relict of the 
Right Rev. Bishop Sandford, of Edin- 
burgh. 

Wi.ts.—Nov. 26. At Great Bedwin, 
aged 20, Ellen Cordelia, eldest dau. of 
Mr. William Bartlett, surgeon; and on 
the 29th, Henry, his youngest son, aged 
18; and Miss Susan Bartlett, his sister, 
aged 51. The circumstances attending 
the deaths of the two latter, were most 
awful. They left Mr. Bartlett’s house 
for Marlborough to order mourning, ac- 
companied in Mr. Bartlett’s phaeton by 
his youngest daughter. As they were pro- 
ceeding down Knowle hill, the wind up- 
rooted a large beech at the moment that 
the carriage was passing; one limb fell 
upon the horse, and two branches diago- 
One of these 
Bartlett, who 


nally upon the carriage. 
fell upon Master Hen 
was driving, and the other upon Miss 
Susan Bartlett, who was sitting in the 
seat behind, and their deaths must have 


been instantaneous. Miss Elizabeth 
Bartlett, who was sitting next her bro- 
ther, escaped miraculously between the 
two branches, but was unable to extricate 
herself on account of a small branch 
lying over her. In this situation they 
remained for nearly an hour, till they 
were discovered by some woodmen who 
were going to work. 

At Devizes, Mr. John Ballinger. He 
left directions tor the discovery of pro- 
perty which he had secreted in his house ; 
and under the ash-hole of the brewhouse 
and the hearth, was found the sum of 130 
sovereigns, which the careful eccentric 
had bequeathed to the Bible and Mission- 
ary Society. 

Jan.... At the Lamb Inn, Sarum, 
aged 71, Miss Harrict Mundy, of Chet- 
nole House, near Sherborne, Dorset. 
Her remains were interred on the 2st 
Jan. at Hurstborne, Hants. 

Jan. 14, At Lea, near Malmesbury, 
aged 63, Mary, widow of Mr. William 
Reeve. 

Worcestersuine.—Jan, 11, At Um- 


Osirvuary. 


[Feb. 


berslade, aged six months, Walter, son of 
Bolton King, esq. M.P. 

Jan. 13. The widow of the Rev. Ro- 
bert Nash, of Worcester. 

Yorksuire.—Dec. 19. At Bolton 
Percy, Frances-Egerton, eldest dau. of 
the Ven. Archdeacon Markham. 

Dec. 28. At York, Wm. Husband, 
esq. M.D. 

At Elvington, aged 72, Frances, relict 
of Rob. Denison, of Kilnwick Perey, esq. 

Dec. 31. At Horsforth, near Leeds, 
Sarah, relict of Stanhope Baynes, M.D. 
of Hull. 

Jan. 4. At Beverley, aged 57, Mrs. 
Lawson, dau. of the late General De 
Lancy, and sister to the late Lady Low. 

Jan. 11. Aged 61, John Wilmer Field, 
esq. of Heaton Hall, near Bradford, and 
late of Hanover-square. 

Watzs.—Dec. 21. At Aberystwith, 
the Rt. Hon. Maria Viscountess Bo- 
lingbroke, sister to Sir Henry Carew 
Mildmay, Bart. the Countess of Radnor, 
&e. She was the third dau. of Sir Henry 
Paulet St. John Mildmay, Bart. by 
Jane eldest dau. and coh. of Carew Mild- 
may, esq. was married in 1812 to Henry 
resent Viscount Bolinbroke, and has 
eft issue four daughters and one son. 

Lately. At Swansea, where he resided 
70 years, Rees Williams, shoemaker, aged 
103. He preserved his faculties to the 
last, and could see to read without the use 
of glasses, and was apparently well the 
day before his death. 

Aged 103, Mr. E. Evans, of Llyny- 
renfawr, Merionethshire. Three years 
ago his wife died; he married her when 
she was but 16. They had 10 children, 
36 grand-children, 61 great-grand-chil- 
dren, and 2 great-great-grand-children. 

At Flemingstone, Glamorganshire, 
after three weeks illness, Mr. Benjamin 
Spencer, aged 100. He retained his fa- 
culties to the last ; his sight and hearing 
were perfect, and his powers of mastica- 
tion such as to be enabled to crack nuts 
on All Saints’ Eve last with facility. 

ScorLanp.—Dec. 7. At Balfour, in 
Fifeshire, aged 71, George Bethune, esq. 
of Balfour. 

Jan. 12. At Livelands, Stirlingshire, 
in his 82d year, William Bain, esq. for- 
merly Lieut.-Col. of the 97th Foot, and 
Inspecting Field Officer of Volunteer 
Corps, and one of his Majesty’s Justices 
for the county of Stirling. 

Jan. 16. At Dundee, at the house of 
his sister Mrs. Riddock, Alexander Mo- 
rison, esq. merchant, Size lane, London, 

Jan.17. At Glasgow, aged 35, D. 
Robert Macneish, author of the ‘* Philo- 
sophy of Sleep,” and ‘* Anatomy of 
Drunkenness,” which have gone through 





1837.) 


several editions, and of papers under the 
signature of the Modern Pythagorean, in 
Blackwood’s and Fraser's Secatne. 

IrELaND.—Dec. 9. In Killarney, Mrs. 
Catherine Riordan, widow, aged 108. 
Her faculties remained unimpaired to the 
last moment. 

Dec. 17. At Booterstown Avenue, in 
his 70th year, Captain Patrick Killin, of 
the East India Company’s army, in 
which he served for upwards of thirty 


Bill of Mortality.—Markets.—Price of Shares. 
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tioned at St. Helena during the exile of 
Bonaparte. 

Dec. 31. At Dublin, the Right Hon. 
Isabella dowager Lady Powerscourt. 
She was the 2d dau. of the Rt. Hon. 
William Brownlow ; became the second 
wife of Richard 4th Viscount Powers- 
court in 1796, and was left his widow in 
1809, having bad several children. She 
was a zealous promoter of the diffusion 
of the Scriptures and of religious instruc- 


years. He was one of the officers sta- tion. 





BILL OF MORTALITY, from Dec. 20, 1836, to Jan, 24, 1837. 


Christened. Buried. 2 and 5 188{|50 and 60 242 
Males 1085 Yoog7 | Males 1003 Yon. s\ 5 and 10 41] 60 and 70 281 
Females 962 Females 1050 §*""” 3 310 and 20 43] 70 and 80 245 

S ) 20 and 30 141] 80 and 90 92 
Whereof have died under two years old... 373 ES and 40 173| 90 and 100 9 
40 and 50 225 








AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Jan, 21. 
Beans. | Peas. 


Wheat. | Barley. 

a. & S& @m®ies £2164 414 & 

50 4] 35 1 [24 9|42 5 | 42 0 
PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. Jan, 27. 
Kent Bags...........+4 0/. . to Ol. Os. | Farnham (seconds) O02 Os. to OL Os. 
- to Ol. Os. | Kent Pockets...... 34 10s. to 5i. 10s. 
. to Ol. Os. | Sussex.............. 3 5s. to 41. 15s. 
. to 9, 10s. | Essex ........0.0. eee Ol. Os. to Ol. Os, 

PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Jan. 28. 

Smithfield, Hay, 37. 17s. to 51. 0s.—Straw, 11. 14s. to 11. 17s.— Clover, 41. 3s. to 5/.0s. 


SMITHFIELD, Jan. 23. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Od. to 4s. 4d.) Lamb Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
2d. to 5s. 4d. Head of Cattle at Market, Jan. 23. 
4d. to 5s. Od. eee 2,360 Calves 55 
6d. to 5s. Od. Sheep & Lambs 17,720 Pigs 375 


COAL MARKET, Jan. 27. 
Walls Ends, from 20s. 6d. to 23s.9d. perton. Other sorts from 18s. Od. to 22s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 40s. Od. Yellow Russia, 40s. Od. 
SOAP.—Yellow, 0s. Mottled, 0s. Curd, Os. 
CANDLES, 7s. 6d. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 0d. 


Oats. Rye. 
s. d. 


41 0 








PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 

Birmingham Canal, 217. —— Ellesmere and Chester, 79. Grand Junction, 
209. _— Kennet and Avon, 22._— Leeds and Liverpool, 535. Regent’s, 164. 
——Rochdale, 121.——London Dock Stock, 564.——-St. Katharine’s, 90. - West 
India, 100.— Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 220.——Grand Junction Water 
Works, 51.—— West Middlesex, 79. Globe Insurance, 1524. Guardian, 33. 
—-Hope, 6. —— Chartered Gas Light, 49.——Imperial Gas, 42.—— Phoenix Gas, 
204.——Independent Gas, 484. —— General United, 28.—— Canada Land Com- 
pany, 36.——— Reversionary Interest, 126. 

For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Stranp. 
From December 26, 1836, to January 25, 1837, both inclusive. 

Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 

te . [44 oo ae ‘ 
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> Weather. 
aa 
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Night. 
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Morning 
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Night. 
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cloudy, rain 
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cloudy, rain 
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60 ido. rain 
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30, 20 |cloudy, fair 
29, 70 |do. rain 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From January 2 to 28, 1837. 





Ex. Bills, 
£1000. 


onsols. 
Long 
Annuities. 


Old S. Sea 
Annuities. 





Bank Stock. 
er Cent 
3} per Cent. 
Reduced 
New 
3% per Cent. 
South Sea 
Stock. 
India Bonds 


*g 























16 14pm. 
16 13 pm. 
1413 pm. 
1012 pm. 
12 10 pm. 
11 12pm. 
14.12 pm 
14.12 pm. 
14 pm. 
14 pm 
—)12 14pm. 
— 1310 pm. 
256 |1213pm. 
258 |1115pm. 
17 20 pm. 
2603/24 3 pm. 
260 21 3 pm. 
——|20 2 pm. 
88} 258 |1920 pm. 
20 17pm. 
258 |16 18pm. 
1619 pm. 
88 |——|—-—_18 15 pm. 
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New South Sea Ann. Jan. 5, 863; 7, 863. 





J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 





